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EVENTS OF 1822 

Greece Declares Independence — Chios Rebels — ^Turks Massacre and Bn- 
rnksive Inhabitants — Kanaris Bums and Scatters Turkirii Fleet with 
Fire-Ship — ^Turks Drive Gireeks Back to Missolonghi — Greek Moun- 
taineers Shut Invaders Up in Oorinth — Oapodistrias Resigns 
Owing to Czar's Indifference to Greece — Canning Returns to Power 
— Espouses Cause of Greece and South American Republic*— Itur- 
bide Makes Himself Emperor of Mexico — Sucre Defeats Spanish at 
Pichincha — San Martin Gives a Free Field to Bolivar — Bolivar 
Masses Patriot Armies at Juarez — Wins Battles of Junin and 
Ayacucho — Dom Pedro Declared Constitutional Emperor of Brazil 
— Revolts in Spain against King Ferdinand — Continental Powers 
Move in His Behalf — President Monroe Announces His Famous 
*'Doctrine" — Canning's False Claim to Its Inspiration — ^Death of 
Shelley — Rise of Heine — Beethoven, Hummel, Von Weber, Spohr, 
and Sdiubert Produce Musical Masterpieces — ^Meyerbeer and Men- 
delssohn Begin Careers — ^I>eath of Herschel — ^Death of Canova— 
Congress of Powers Removes from Vienna to Verona — ^England 
Withdraws from Intervention in Spain — France's Envoys Commit 
Her to Intervention — French Premier Repudiates Act of Envoys, 
and French King Accepts It. 

GBEEK independence was declared on January 27. 
After the fall of Ali Pasha in February, the Sultan 
was able to turn his undivided attention to the 
Greek revolt. In March a body of Samian revolutionists 
landed in Chios and incited the islanders to rise against the 
Turk. They laid siege to the citadel held by a Turkish gar- 
rison. Had the fleet of the Hydriotes helped them, they 
might have prevailed. As it was they rendered themselves 
a prey to the Turkish troops on the mainland. An army of 
nearly 10,000 Turks landed in Chios, and relieved the be- 
sieged garrison. Then the fanatical Moslems were let loose 
on the gentle inhabitants of the little island. Thousands 
were put to the sword. The slave markets of Northern 
Africa were glutted with Chian women and children. Within 
a month the once lovely island was a ruined waste. All 
Greece and Europe were filled with horror. Maurokordatos, 
now at the head of Greek affairs, was bitterly blamed for not 
sending over a fleet to save Chios. One single Greek took it 
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ia22 KANAKIS FUBUSS TURKISa FLEET 

into hia handfi to avenge his countryxaen. The Turks were 
celebrating their sacred month of Kamazan. On the ni^t 
of June 18 the festival of Biram, the Turkiah fleet, under 
command of Kara Ali, was illuminated with colored lanterns. 
Into the midst of it Constantine Kanaris, a sea-captain from 
Psara, drove a fire-ship. Sailing close up to the admiral's 
flagship, he thrust his bowsprit into one of the portholes. 
Then setting fire to the pitch and rosin on board his ship, he 
dropped into his small boat and pulled away. A breeze 
f aimed the flames^ and in a moment the big Turkish man-of- 
war was afire* The powder magazine blew up and the life- 
boats went up in flames. The burning rigging fell down 
upon the doomed crew, and the admiral was struck down on 
fds poop-deck. The ship was burned to the water^s edge. 
The Turkish fleet scattered before the shower of blazing 
sparks, and was only brought together under the guns of the 
Dardanelles. This exploit made Kanaris the hero of Greece. 
Within the same year he repeated the feat 

The SxQtan had thrown his whole land force into the 
Greek mainland. Khurshid, after his defeat of Ali Pasha, 
marched to Larissa, in Thessaly. Thence two armies, 60,000 
strong, under Bramali and Homer Brionis, converged upon 
the Morea. In the face of so formidable an invasion, Mau- 
rokordatos took the field himself. He mismanaged things 
badly. At Arta he sacrificed his choicest regiment, the fa- 
mous crops of Philhellenes, composed of foreign officers and 
commanded by men who had won distinction in Napo- 
leon's campaign. They were cut down almost to a man. 
Maurokordatos fell back to Missolonghi. In the meanwhile 
Dramalis, the Turkish general, with 25,000 foot and 6,000 
horse, penetrated into the Morea. The Greek Government at 
Argos dispersed. All would have been lost for the Greeks 
had Dramalis not neglected to cover the mountain passes 
behind him. While he marched on to Nauplia, the Greek 



CANNING RETURNS TO POWER 1822 

moimtaineers rose behind him. Demetrios Ypsilanti, the 
acting-president of Greece, with a few hundred followers, 
threw himseK into Argos. There he held the Acropolis 
against the Turkish rear-guard. Kolokotrones, calling out 
the last men from Tripolitza, relieved Ypsilanti at Argos. 
The mountain passage was seized. Dramalis had to give up 
his conquest of the Morea, and fight his way back to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. Without supplies and harassed by hos- 
tile peasant forces, the Turkish army became badly demoral- 
ized. Thousands were lost on the way. Dramalis himself 
died from over-exposure. The remainder of his army melted 
away at Corinth under the combined effects of sickness and 
drought 

A decisive turn in the Greek war for independence was 
reached. Europe realized that the revolt had grown to the 
proportions of a national war. Popular sympathy in Russia 
became more clamorous. Capodistrias, the Russian Prime 
Minister, rightly measured the force of this long pent-up 
feeling. Unable to move the Czar, who still floundered in 
the toils of the Holy Alliance, Capodistrias withdrew from 
public affairs and retired to Geneva. 

In England the suicide of Castlereagh brought Canning 
once more into prominence. He was made Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Robert Peel, Home Secretary. Canning^s long re- 
tirement after the fiasco of his American policy, and his 
breach with Castlereagh, had served to chasten this statesman. 
As leader of the opposition, he had learned to reckon with 
the forces of popular feeling. He was no longer an ultra- 
conservative, but a liberal He now made no disguise of his 
sympathies with the cause of Greece, and with the struggle 
for independence in South and Central America. There the 
course of freedom had gathered so much momentum that it 
was plain to all that Spain could never prevail without help 
from others. On May 19, upon the refusal of Ferdinand 
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1822 BATTLE OF PICHDfOHA 

VII to aooept the separate crown of Mexico, Q^»dral Itop- 
bide prodaimed himaelf Empeior. He assumed the zkame of 
Augustine L At the same time San Martin and Bolivar met 
at Guayaquil to dispose of the destinies of South America. 
San Martin had just succeeded in liberating Peru, and had 
made his triumphal entry into Lima. BoUvar had brought 
aid to Ecuador, and established independence there. Jose 
de Sucre, whom Bolivar called the "soul of his army," de- 
feated the Spaniards in the famous battle of Pichincha, 
fought at a height of 10,200 feet above the sea. When Boli- 
var and San Martin met on July 25, San Martin announced 
his determination to give a free field to Bolivar, whom he 
proclaimed "the most extraordinary character of South 
America ; one to whom difficulties but add strength." With 
his daughter Mercedes, San Martin retired to Europe, to 
dwell there in obscurity and poverty. Bolivar, with Gtenerals 
Sucre, Miller, and Cordova, assembled a great liberating 
army at Juarez. After a preliminary victory at Junin, Boli* 
var returned to Lima to assume the reigns of government, 
while his generals pushed on against the forces of the Spanish 
viceroy. Late in the year a decisive battle was fought at 
Ayacucho. The revolutionists charged down the mountain 
ridges upon the Spaniards in the plain, and utterly routed 
them. The viceroy himself was wounded, with 700 of his 
men, while 1,400 Spaniards were killed outright. In these 
casualties the unusual disparity between killed and wounded 
reveals the imsparing ferocity of the fight. In Brazil a 
peaceful revolution was effected in September, After the re- 
turn of Juan VI to Portugal his son Dom Pedro reigned as 
regent. On September 7 he yielded to the demands of his 
American subjects, and proclaimed the independence of Bra- 
ziL He was declared Constitutional Emperor of Brazil on 
October 12, and was crowned as such shortly afterward at 
Bio Janeira 
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CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN 1822 

The South American colonies had now in great part se- 
cured independence. Spain was thereby robbed of her best 
resources. As financial distress became more widespread, 
the spirit of discontent rose. The King^s plottings with the 
extreme Eoyalists of France lost him the confidence of his 
subjects. In the south the triumphant party of the so-called 
Exaltados refused obedience to the central administration. 
The municipal governments of Cadiz, Cartagena, and Sev- 
ille took the tone of independent republics. In the north 
the party of the Serviles, instigated by French agitators and 
their money, broke into open rebellion. After the adjourn- 
ment of the Cortes, Ferdinand attempted to make a stroke 
for himself. The Royal Guards were ordered to march from 
Aranjuez to Madrid to place themselves under the King^s 
personal command. The people took alarm, and several regi- 
ments of disaffected soldiers were induced to head off the 
guards. A fight ensued in the streets of Madrid. The 
guards were scattered. The King found himself a prisoner 
in his own palace. He wrote to Louis XVIII that his crown 
was in peril. The Bourbon sympathizers in the north at once 
seized the town of Seo d'TTrgel, and set up a provisional gov- 
ernment. Civil war spread over Spain. ISTapoleon's final 
prophecy that Bourbon rule would end in the ruin of Spain 
and the loss of all the best colonies was near fulfilment. It 
was then that the continental Powers of Europe proposed 
to interfere on behalf of the Spanish monarchy. The death 
of old Minister Hardenberg in Berlin did not loosen Metter- 
nich's hold on Prussia. Emperor Alexander hoped to con- 
ciliate his army, burning to fall upon the Turk, by treating 
them to a light campaign in Spain. In France the Spanish 
war party likewise had the upper hand. 

Nothing could save Spain; but Spanish South and Cen- 
tral America presented another issue. The new republics had 
developed a thriving trade with Great Britain and the United 
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1«22 THS liONBOS DOGTBIKS 

States of America, whieh made it impoeeible for these coun- 
tries to ignore their flags. In America Henry Clay, on the 
floor of Congress, had already urged the recognition of South 
American independence. In his annual message to Congrem 
in 1822 President Monroe took up the question. On behalf 
of the United States, he declared that the American conti- 
nents were henceforth not to be considered a subject for fur- 
ther colonization by any European Power. "In the war 
between Spain and her colonies," said President Monroe, 
"the United States will continue to observe the strictest neu- 
trality. . . . With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European Power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose indepen- 
dence we have, on great considerations and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European Power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States." 

It was the famous Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine that in its 
substance, if not in words, had already served as the guiding 
star of Thomas Jefferson's and Madison's foreign policy. It 
is related that President Monroe, applying to Thomas Jeffer- 
son for his opinion on the matter, was surprised at the positive 
nature of the reply which he received. "Our first and fun- 
damental maxim," said Jefferson, "should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs." At the 
same time that America thus flung down her gauntlet to 
Europe, Canning, on behalf of the British Ministry, pro- 
posed to inform the allied Cabinets of England's intention to 
accredit envoys to the South American republics. Assured 
of the support of the United States, and of Great Britain as 
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DEATH OF SHELLEY 1822 

well, South America could feel free to work out her own 
destiny. This was the master-stroke of Canning^s career. 
When brought to bay afterward in Parliament, he could 
proudly boast : "I called the New Worid into being, in order 
to redress the balance of the Old." To Americans Canning's 
boast has ever seemed to rest on a flimsy foundation. As 
Fyffe, the English historian of modem Europe, has justly 
Baid: "The boast, famous in our ParUamentaiy histoiy, has 
left an erroneous impression of the part really played by 
Canning at this crisis. He did not call the New Worid into 
existence ; he did not even assist it in winning independence, 
as France had assisted the United States fifty years before ; 
but when this independence had been won he threw over it 
the aegis of Great Britain, declaring that no other European 
Power should reimpose the yoke which Spain had not been 
able to maintain." 

At the time that Canning made British liberalism re- 
spected abroad, literary England suffered another irreparable 
loss by the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. The last few 
weeks had been spent by Shelley in Italy in the company of 
Trelawney, Williams, and Lord Byron. Before this Mauro- 
kordatos, now battling in Greece, had been their constant 
companion. In June Leigh Hunt arrived. Shelley and 
Williams set out in a boat to meet him at Leghorn. The 
long-parted friends met there. On July 8 Shelley and Wil- 
liams set sail for the return voyage to Lerici. Ten miles out 
at sea off Reggio the haze of a summer storm hid their boat 
from view. Ten days later Shelley's body was washed ashore 
near Reggio. Owing to the strict quarantine regulations 
which required that dead bodies cast up by the sea be burned, 
Shelley's remains were cremated on the shore, in the pres- 
ence of Byron, Trelawney, and Leigh Hunt. His ashes 
were buried in the same burial-ground with Keats, hard by 

the pyramid of Oaius Cestius in Rome. 
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GOLDEN AGE Oi* QEBMAN MUSIO 

Shelleys poetry belongs primarily to the Bevolutionary 
epoch in modem history. Though he wrote several long nar- 
ratiye poems and one great tragedy^ he was above all a lyric 
poet — according to some the greatest lyric poet of England. 
Either his "Adonais" or the beautiful "Ode to the West 
Wind" would alone have perpetuated his name in English 
letters. His life^ like his poetry^ was almost untrammeled 
by convention. Both gave great offence to the stricter ele- 
ments of English society. In some respects Shelley was 
peculiarly unfortunate. At the age of eighteen, after his 
expulsion from Oxford University, he married Harriet West^ 
brook, a girl of sixteen, and then found himself unable to 
support her. Later he abandoned her and eloped with Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin. Within a year his first wife com- 
mitted suicide, and, three weeks later, Shelley married Mary 
Godwin. Next came Shelley's trouble with the Chancery. 
Lord Chancellor Elden refused to give to Shelley the cus- 
tody of his own children on the ground that Shelley's pro- 
fessed opinions and conduct were such as the law pronounced 
immoral. Shelley repHed with his famous poetical curse 
"To the Lord Chancellor.'' 

During' this same year Thomas de Quincey published his 
"Confessions of an Opium Eater," a masterpiece of balanced 
prose. In other parts of the world, likewise, it was a golden 
period for literature. In France Victor Hugo published his 
"Odes et Poesies Diverses," a collection of early poems which 
contained some of his most charming pieces. The rising 
Swedish poet, Tegner, brought out his "Children of the Last 
Supper." In Germany Heinrich Heine, then still a student 
at Bonn, issued his earliest verses. For Germany this was 
no less a golden age of music. Beethoven, though quite deaf, 
was still the greatest of living composers. His great Choral 
Symphony, the ninth, in D minor, was produced during this 
year, as was his Solemn Mass in D major. As a virtuoso h# 
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IXRATB OF HERSCHBL 1822 

was rivsiled by Htumnel, who at this time gave to the world 
his famous Septet, accepted by himself as his master-work. 
Two other German composers so distinguished themselves that 
they were invited to London to conduct the Philharmonic 
accompaniments. They were Carl Maria von Weber, who 
had just brought out his brilliant opera, "Der Freischiitz,^ 
and Ludwig Spohr, who performed in London his new Sym- 
phony in D minor. Of other composers there were Franz 
Schubert, whose melodious songs and symphonies won him 
the recognition of the Esterhazys and of Beethoven. Among 
those whose career was but beginning were Jacob Meyerbeer, 
a fellow pupil with Weber under Abb6 Vogler at Vienna, 
and Felix Mendelssohn, the precocious pupil of the famous 
pianist Moscheles. 

Sir Frederick William Herschel, the greatest modem 
astronomer, died at Slough in England; Herschel was bom 
in 1738 at Hanover. He was a musician of rare skill and 
a self-taught mathematician of great ability* In 1Y5Y he 
deserted the band of Hanoverian Guards in which he played 
the oboe, although a mere boy, and fled to England, where he 
taught music and achieved success as a violinist and organist 
His studies in sound and harmony led him to take up optics ; 
and from optics to astronomy the step was short. Dissatis- 
fied with the crude instruments of his time, he made his own 
telescopes. By day he and his brother and sister ground 
specula ; by night he observed the heavens. His astronomical 
work includes a careful study of variable stars ; an attempt 
to explain the relation of sun-spots to terrestrial phenomena; 
the determination that the periods of rotation of various 
satellites, like the rotation of our own moon, are equal to the 
times of their revolutions about their primaries ; and the dis- 
covery of the planet Uranus and two of its satellites^ and of 
the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn. His greatest work 
was his study of Unary stars and ike demonstration of 
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1822 DEATH OF G^^OVA 

his belief that the law of gravitation is universal in its 
application. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, died at Venice, October 
13, Antonio Canova was bom in 1757 at Passaguo, near 
Treviso, He was first an apprentice to a statuary in Bassano, 
from whom he went to the Academy of Venice, where he had 
a brilliant career. In 1779 he was sent by the Senate of 
Venice to Rome, and there produced his Theseus and the 
Slain Minotaur. In 1783 Canova undertook the execution 
of the tomb of Pope Clement XIV. His fame rapidly in- 
creased. He established a school for the benefit of young 
Venetians, and among other works produced the well-known 
Hebe and the colossal Hercules hurling Lichas into the sea. 
In 1797 Canova finished the model of the celebrated tomb of 
Archduchess Christina of Austria. ISTapoleon called the ris- 
ing sculptor to France, and he there executed the famous nude 
portrait of ISTapoleon now preserved in Milan. After his re- 
turn to Italy he fashioned his Perseus with the Head of Me- 
dusa at Rome. When the Belvidere Apollo was carried off 
to France, this piece of statuary was thought not unworthy 
of the classic Apollo's place and pedestal in the Vatican, 
Among the later works of Canova are the colossal group of 
Theseus Killing the Minotaur, a Paris, and a Hector. After 
Kapoleon's second fall in 1816, Canova was commissioned 
by the Pope to demand the restoration of the works of art car- 
ried from Rome. He went to Paris and succeeded in his 
mission. At his return to Rome in 1816 the Pope created 
him Marquis of Orchia, with a pension of 3,000 scudi, and 
his name was entered in the Golden Book at the CapitaL 
His closing years were spent in Venice. 

Upon Canning^s accession to the Ministry in England 
Wellington was appointed representative of Great Britain 
at the Congress of Powers convened at Vienna. The unset- 
tled state of public opinion kept Wellington in England and 
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CONGRESS OF VERONA 1822 

later at Paris. He did not join the Congress until after its 
adjournment to Verona, to dispose of purely Italian affairs. 
Thus it happened that the supplementary meetings at Verona 
became the real European Congress of 1822. With the Nea- 
politan problem practically settled, and the Greek war with 
Turkey at a standstill, the situation in Spain was the most 
yital issue. The Czar of Russia and Mettemich were deter- 
mined not to tolerate the Constitution of the Spanish liberals. 
Alexander hoped to make good Kussia's non-interrention in 
Greece by marching a victorious army into Spain. The ex- 
treme Royalists of France, on the other hand, were so bent on 
accomplishing this task themselves that they were resolved 
not to permit any Russian troops to pass through France. 
With the spectre of a general European war thus looming on 
the horizon, England endeavored to hold the balance for 
peace. Acting under the instructions of Canning, Wellington 
declared that England would rather set herself against the 
great alliance than consent to joint intervention in Spain. 
In his despatches to Canning, Wellington expressed his belief 
that this would result in a decision to leave the Spaniards to 
themselves. The only result was that England was left out 
of the affair altogether, as she had been in the case of ISTaples. 
It was partly owing to this international slight that Canning 
put his foot down so firmly in behalf of Portugal and the 
South American colonies. 

At the Congress of Verona Mettemich once more won the 
day. With his backing, the French envoys, Montmorency 
and Chateaubriand, in defiance of home instructions, com- 
mitted France to war with Spain. It was agreed that, in 
default of radical changes in the Spanish Constitution, 
France and her allies would resort to intervention. Welling- 
ton for England rejected this proposal, but all the other 
Powers consented. Louis XVIII went over to the war party 
and appointed Chateaubriand Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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latS FERDINAND BREAKS AMNESTT 

nally he disBolved the oontentiouB asBemblj and exiled the 
Andrade brothers to France. In the provinces of Pemamr 
buco and Ceara a republic was proclaimed. Bebellion broke 
out in Cisplatina. 

In Spain the two opposing regencies vied with each 
other in retaliatory measures. Odious persecutions were in- 
stituted on both sides. In vain the Duke of Angouleme 
tried to restrain the reprisals of the Spanish royalists. In 
August he appeared before Cadiz. He called upon King Fer- 
dinand to publish an amnesty and restore the medieval Cortes. 
But the Spanish Ministry, in the King's name, sent a defiant 
answer. Cadiz was thereupon besieged. On August 30 the 
French stormed the fort of the Trocadero. Three weeks later 
the city was bombarded. For the Spanish liberals, the cause 
had become hopeless. The French refused all terms but the 
absolute liberation of the King, who had been seized and held 
prisoner by the Cortes. On Ferdinand's assurance that he 
bore no grudge against his captors, the liberals agreed to re- 
lease him. On September 30 Ferdinand signed an absolute 
amnesty. !N'ext day he was taken across the bay to the French 
headquarters. The Cortes dissolved. 

The Duke of Angouleme received King Ferdinand with 
misgivin^d. Already he had written to France : "What most 
worries the liberals is the question of guaranties. They know 
that the King's word is utterly worthless, and that in spite 
of his promises he may very well hang every one of them.'* 

Within twelve hours Ferdinand annulled all acts of the 
Constitutional Gtovemment during the preceding three years. 
By approving an act of the regency of Madrid, which de- 
clared all those who had taken part in the removal of the 
King to be traitors, Ferdinand practically signed the death 
warrant of those men whom he had just left with fair prom- 
ises on his lips. Even before reaching Madrid, Ferdinand 
VII banished for life from Madrid and from the country 
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fifty miles around it every person who had served the gov- 
ernment in Spain during the last three years. Don Saez^ 
the King^s confessor, was made Secretary of State. He re- 
vived the Inquisition, and ordered the prosecution of all those 
concerned in the pernicious and heretical doctrines associated 
with the late outbreak. Ferdinand justified his acts with a 
royal pronunciamento containing this characteristic passage : 
"My soul is confounded with the horrible spectacle of the 
sacrilegious crimes which impiety has dared to commit 
against the Supreme Maker of the universe. . . . My 
soul shudders and will not be able to return to tranquillity, 
until, in union with my children, my faithful subjects, I 
offer to God holocausts of piety." Thousands of persons 
were imprisoned, or forced to flee the country. Young men 
were shot for being Freemasons. On November 7 Riego, 
leader of the revolution of 1820 that had restored the con- 
stitution, was hanged. Women were sent to the galleys for 
owning pictures of Riego. 

The Duke of Angouleme returned to France thoroughly 
disenchanted with the cause for which he had drawn his 
sword. 

In France as in England, the return of absolute rule in 
Spain was viewed with extreme disfavor by the Liberals. 
The success of the French arms, to be sure, gave the gov- 
ernment an overwhelming majority at the elections. The 
voice of the Liberals was heard, however, in the first debate 
over the Spanish war. Manuel, a Liberal deputy, denoimced 
foreign intervention in Spain, citing the fate that befell the 
Stuarts in England for seeking foreign assistance. For 
this alleged defence of regicide Manuel was excluded from 
the Chamber. On his refusal to give up his constitutional 
rights, he was forcibly ejected by the National Guards. "It 
is an insult to the National Guard," exclaimed the vener- 
able Lafayette. In spite of the momentary triimiph of the 
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Boyalifits, Ghiizot's final verdict on Fienoh intervention in 
Spain ezpresaeB the true attitude of France: 

^^The war was not popular in France; in fact^ it was 
unjust, because unnecessary. The Spanish revolution, in 
spite of its excesses, exposed France and the Eestoration to 
no serious risk ; and the intervention was an attack upon the 
principle of the Intimate independence of States. It really 
produced neither to Spain nor France any good result. It 
restored Spain to the incurable and incapable despotism of 
Ferdinand VII, without putting a stop to the revolutions; 
it substituted the ferocities of the absolutist populace for that 
of the anarchical populace. Instead of confirming the influ- 
eaaoe of France beyond the Pyrenees, it threw the King of 
Spain into the arms of the absolutist Powers, and delivered 
up the Spanish Liberals to the protection of England.^' 

During this year in France occurred the deaths of Du- 
mouriez, the famous general of the Bevolution, and of Mar- 
shal Davoust, the hero of Eckmlihl, Auerstadt, and a score of 
other victories won during the Napoleonic campaigns. At 
Some Pope Pius VII, the one-time prisoner of Napoleon, 
died in old age, and was succeeded by Pope Leo XIL 

Dr. Edward J. Jenner, the great English surgeon and 
originator of vaccination, died in the same year at London. 
Jenner was led to his great discovery by the remark of an 
old peasant woman : "I can't catch smallpox, for I have had 
cowpox." In 1796 Jenner performed the first vaccination on 
a boy patient, James Phipps,' whom he subsequently endowed 
with a house and grounds. The scientific results of this ex- 
periment and those that followed were embodied by Jenner 
in his *^^Inquiry into the causes and effects of the variolse vac- 
cinse," published on the eve of the nineteenth century. Jen- 
ner's epoch-making cure for the dread disease of smallpox 
won him instant renown. Parliament, in 1802, voted him a 
national reward of £10,000, and a few years later added 
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another gift of £20,000. After his death a public monument 
was erected to Jenner's memory on Trafalgar Square. 

In India Lord Hastings retired from the governorship 
at Calcutta and was succeeded by Lord Amherst. At the 
time of his accession to office, Dutch influence had already 
become paramount in Borneo, whereas the British were firmly 
settled in Singapore, 

In North America it was a year of industrial progress. 
On October 8 the first boat passed through the new Erie Canal 
from Rochester to New York, In Brooklyn the first three- 
story brick houses were built and the paving of streets was 
begun. The new system of numbering houses came in vogue. 
The earliest steam printing press was set up in New York 
and issued its first book. The manufacture of pins was be- 
gun, and wine in marketable quantities was first made in 
Cincinnati. American letters saw the appearance of Cooper's 
novels : "The Pioneers" and "The Pilot.'' Halleck published 
his famous poem, "Marco Bozzaris." During this year an 
American squadron under Commodore Porter put an end to 
piracy and f reebooting in the West Indies. On the first day 
of December the Eighteenth Congress met and Henry Clay 
was once more elected Speaker of the House. 
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EVENTS OF 1824 

GoDfrew PaMes Protective Tariff Bill — ^And Beoognizes Soath 

Repablics — Dom Pedro Accepts Constitution for Brazil — ^Mexie» 
Amiezes California — ^Itnrbide Betoms and » Shot — iSngjand Bec- 
o^niaes All American Bepnblics — ^Death of Lord Byron Booses In- 
terest in Greek Cause — JiosleBis Seise Crete. Kossa, and Ptara, 
and Massacre Inhabitants — ^Are Bepelled at Samoa — ^Bormese In- 
Tade British Territory — British Oocnpy Bangoon — Are Besieged by 
Bormese nnder Bondala — Progress of Literature in Geimany and 
France — ^I>ominance of Clerical Party in France — ^Lonis XYIII Dies 
and Is Sooeeeded by His Brother, Count of Artois, as Charles X. 

IN January a protective tariff bill was introduced in 
the American Congress. It was championed by Clay^ 
supported by the representatives of the Middle At- 
lantic and Western States, and opposed by the representa- 
tives of the South and by New England. On May 22 Con- 
gress, by a majority of five in the House and four in the 
Senate, passed the measure. The average rate of tariff was 
thirty-seven per cent. Before the passage of the bill Eng- 
land had been importing goods more cheaply than Americans 
could manufacture them. American manufacturers could 
now sell their goods at a profit. Their arguments were op- 
posed by believers in free trade, who held that the country 
would naturally produce that which was prohibited, and that 
the productions which were brought into existence by taxa- 
tion put a portion of the people into unprofitable employment, 
advantageous only to the manufacturers. But the Middle 
and Western States, with the aid of the representatives from 
the manufacturing districts of New England, were strong 
enough to give the tariff a small majority. From 1824 the 
imposition of protective duties has been the main bone of 
contention of the two great political parties in America. 
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RECOGNITION OF SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 1824 

Political leadership in the United States was passing from 
the South to the North. New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
were fast pushing to the front. Buffalo had 20,000 popula- 
tion; and other interior towns were growing rapidly. Mil- 
lions of acres of valuable lands were put under cultivation in 
the central and western counties of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and in Ohio; manufacturing industries multiplied. 
From a sparsely inhabited country in 1800, Ohio had grown, 
in 1824, to be the fifth State in population. 

During the first session of Congress a special message 
from President Monroe recommended the establishment of 
intercourse with the new independent States of South Amer- 
ica — Venezuela, New Granada, Buenos Ayres, Chile, and 
Peru. Congress voted for recognition by an overwhelming 
majority, and the President signed the bill. The United 
States was the first among the civilized Powers to welcome 
the new republics. 

The struggle for independence in South America was 
furthered more than ever by the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs on the Peninsula. In Spain the return of absolute 
rule was still followed by a reign of terror. The people there 
relapsed into medieval barbarism. 

In Portugal the revolution stirred up by Dom Miguel 
ended with the expulsion of that Prince from Lisbon. His 
father, Dom Pedro, in Brazil, thought it wise to recognize 
the liberal constitution imposed upon him by his people. 

» 

In the other Latin- American countries the people rebelled 
against one-man rule. In Chile General O'Higgins was 
forced to resign his dictatorship and a provisional Triumvi- 
rate assumed the government. At Lima Bolivar found his 
powers curtailed. Mariano Prado was elected president. 
The feeling against imperialism was so strong in Central 
America that all the smaller States joined in confederation 
to ward off this danger threatening them from Mexico* 
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Eventually San Salvador, together with Nicaragua and Costa 
Kica, joined the Central American Union. The first Con- 
gress in Costa Rica elected Juan Mora president In Mex- 
ico Santa Anna established a provisional government, whose 
strength may be judged from its successful annexation of 
California. Ex-Emperor Iturbide, who in defiance of his 
exile returned to Mexico, was arrested as he landed at Sota 
la Marina in July. He was taken to the capital, tried, con- 
demned, and shot. Henceforth there was no danger of a re- 
turn to Spanish rule. In England Canning followed Monroe 
with an absolute recognition of the independent governments 
in America. 

At this time a powerful impetus was given to the cause 
of Greek independence by the tragic death of Lord Byron. 
A few months before the poet had sailed from Cenoa for 
Greece to take active part in the war for freedom. He died 
of fever at Missolonghi on April 19, at the age of thirly-six. 

Byron's death served the Greek cause better perhaps than 
all he could have achieved had his life been prolonged. It 
caused a greater stir throughout continental Europe than it 
did in England. In truth Byron's poetry was more appre- 
ciated by the world at large than by his countrymen — a lit- 
erary anomaly that still persists in the twentieth century. 
Mazzini predicted : "The day will come when Democracy will 
remember all that it owes to Byron. England, too, will, I 
hope, one day remember the mission — so entirely English, 
yet hitherto overlooked by her — ^which Byron fulfilled on the 
Continent; the European cast given by him to English lit- 
erature, and the appreciation and sympathy for England 
which he awakened among us." To most Englishmen of his 
day Byron, like Shelley, appeared as a monster of impious 
wickedness. Unlike Shelley, he attained thereby the vogue 
of the forbidden. Byron's life in London between 1812 and 
1816 certainly increased his tendency to cynicism, as did his 
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DEVASTATION OF CRETE 1824 

divoroe from his wife. While these experienoes distorted his 
personal character, they supplied him, however, with much of 
the irony wrought into his masterpiece, "Don Juan/' His 
poetic genius derived its strongest stimulus from his embit- 
tered domestic life and from his travels in Spain, Italy, and 
Greece. This twofold character of the poet it is that is re- 
vealed in his best poems, "Childe Harold" and "Don Juan." 
He used both works as receptacles for the niost incongruous 
ideas. ^^ things are farcical," he once said to Trelawney, 
'Hhey wiU do for *Don Juan'; if heroical, you shall have 
another canto of 'Childe Harold.' " 

When Byron died, Missolonghi had been delivered from 
its first siege. Greece was plunged in civil war. Koloko- 
trones, who set himself up against the government of Kon- 
duriottes and EoUetes, was overthrown and lodged in a prison 
on the island of Hydra. An offer of Bussian intervention at 
the price of Bussian suzerainty was rejected by the Greeks. 
Encouraged by this, the Sultan appealed to his vassal, Mehe- 
met Ali of Egypt, to help him exterminate the Greeks. The 
island of Crete was held out to Mehemet Ali as a prize. The 
ambitious ruler of Egypt responded with enthusiasm. He 
raised an army of 90,000 men and a fleet, and sent them forth 
under the command of his adopted son Ibrahim. Early in 
the spring tiie Egyptian expedition landed in Orete and all 
but exterminated its Greek population. The island of Kos- 
sos was next captured, and its inhabitants were butchered. 
In July the Turkish fleet took advantage of the Greek Gov- 
ernment's weakness to make a descent upon Psara, one of the 
choicest islands of Greece. In spite of desperate resistance^ 
the citadel of Psara was stormed, and the Psariotes were put 
to the sword. Thousands were slain, while the women and 
children were carried off as slaves. 

The Greeks, instead of desponding over this disaster, 
were aroused to fiercer resistance than ever. A Hydriote 
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fleet foiled Ibrahim Pasha's attempt on Samoa. When he 
tried to return to Crete his fleet was beaten back with «2 sig- 
nal reverse. Finally^ late in the year, the Egyptians suc- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the Hydriote sea-captains^ 
and regainii&d their base of supplies in Crete. 

While Canning^s Ministry was still preparing the ground 
for European intervention in Greece, the British Grovem- 
ment in India found itself with another native war on its 
handsL In 1822 the Burmese leader Bundxda had invaded 
the countries between Burma and BengaL The Burmese 
conquered the independent principalities of Assam and Muni- 
pore, and threatened Cachar. Next Bundula invaded Brit- 
ish territory and cut off a detachment of British sepoya. It 
was evident that the Burmese were bent on the conquest of 
BengaL Lord Amherst, who had assumed charge eariy in 
1824, sent an expedition against them under Sir Archibald 
CampbelL The resistance of the Burmese was despicable. 
The British soldiers nowhere found foes worthy of their steeL 
In May the British expedition, having marched strai^t to 
Burma, occupied the capital, Rangoon, which was found de- 
serted and denuded of all supplies. lU-f ed and far from suc- 
cor, the British had to spend a rainy season there. Taking 
advantage of their precarious position, Bundula returned 
late in the year with an army of 60,000 men. The English- 
men were besieged. In December they made a successful 
sortie and stormed the Burmese stockades. Bundula with 
the remains of his army was driven up the banks of the river 
Irawaddy. They made a stand at Donabew, some forty 
miles from Bangoon, where they held the British in check. 

The rest of the world throughout this year lay in pro- 
found peace. In Gtermany the rulers of the various prin- 
cipalities were allowed to continue their reigns undisturbed. 
Only in Brunswick the assumption of the government by 
Charles Frederick William met with the disapproval of the 
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DEATH OF LOUIS XVIII IB24 

German Diet Although pronounoed incapable of reigning^ 
he sucoeeded none the less in clinging to his throne. A more 
important event for the enlightened element in Germany was 
the appearance of the first of Leopold von Kanke's great his- 
tories of the Bomanoe and Teutonic peoples. 

In France Lamartine brought out his ^^Death of Soc- 
rates,'' and Louis Thiers published the first instalments of 
his great '^History of the French Revolution." Simulta- 
neously tiiero appeared Frangois Mignet's '^History of the 
French Bevolution." Wlole these historians were expound- 
ing the lessons of this great regeneration of France, the Boy- 
alists in the Chambers did their best to undo its work. After 
the ejection of Manuel from the Chambers, and the Min- 
isters' consequent appeal to the country, the elections were 
so manipulated by the government that only nineteen Liberal 
members were returned to the Chambers. Immediate advan- 
tage was taken of this to favor the Clericals and returned 
emigres, and to change the laws so as to elect a new House 
every seven years, instead of one-fifth part of the Chamber 
each year. Monseigneur Frayssinous, the leader of the Cler- 
icals, was made Minister of Public Instruction. The friction 
between Prime Minister Villele and Chateaubriand was 
ended by Villele's summary dismissal of Chateaubriand as 
Foreign Minister. Chateaubriand at once became the most 
formidable opponent of the Ministry in the ^Journal des 
Debats," and in the Chamber of Peers. At this stage of pub- 
lic affairs Louis XVIII died, on September 16, with the 
ancient pomp of royalty. Before he expired he said, point- 
ing to his bed : "My brother will not die in that bed." The 
old King's prophecy was based on the character of the French 
people as much as on that of his brother. He was duly suc- 
ceeded by his brother. Count of Artois, who took the title 
"Charles X" and retained Villele as Minister of Finance. 
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EVENTS OF 1825 

Charlf X Crowned EHng of France — ^Adopts Reactionary Poli<7 — John 
Qoincy Adams Elected Prendoit — He Advoeatea Internal Ixnproye- 
menta — Erie Canal Opened — Capitol Bebnilt — Lafayette is Goeat 
of the Nation — Republic of Argentina Formed — ^Wages Saceesirfai 
War widi Brazil for Retention of Umgnay — ^At Siege of Donabew 
Britiab EQll Bondnla — ^They Cmaii Bnrmese at Prome and Annex 
Aaaam and Other Provinces — Infant Prince of Bfanrtpore ImproK 
oned by Usorper — Odit»lony, Advancing to EUs Hielp, is Recalled 
by Amlier8t--iJmrp« Forces Amhent Himself to Retreat — Comr 
berm^e Imprisons Umrp« and Restores Prince — ^tephenson Rnns 
First S(team Looomotiye-— Odier Invent io ns and Discoveries — Bank 
of England Avoids Panic by Contracting Currency — Hnskisson Inr 
aognrates Free Trade Policy — ^Ibrahim Overruns Morea — He Be^ 
sieges Nauplia and IGssolonglii — Death of Alexander I Prevaits 
Inmiinent Russian Declaration of War against Turkey — Rise of 
Russian Litnature — Alexander's Sons Enact Alphonse and Gastm 
— Nicholas Finally Accepts Throne — Moscow Regiment Refaeis and 
is MasMcred — ^Deadis of Fresnel and David. 

CHARLES X was erawned King of France in the 
Cathedral of Bheims. His first pnblic measure was 
the appropriation of a million francs to indemnify 
the French BoyalistBy whose lands had been confiscated dur^ 
tog the French Bevolntioiu Next came the proposal of a law 
on fuusrileg^ and one for primc^eniture. Both bills were 
ttrentumslj opposed by the Liberals. Broglie exclaimed: 
^'What yon are now preparing is a social and political revo- 
hition^ a revolution against the revolution which changed 
France nearly forty years ago." Old Lafayette was glad to 
leave the cotmtry to visit North America. 

In the United States the election of 1824 had to be de- 
cided by the House of Representatives. For the Presidency 
the leading candidates were Andrew Jackson and John 
Quincy Adams. Jackson had received the hig^iest number 
(y( electoral votes — 99 were for him and 84 for Adams. Ii 
the House of Representatives Clay, as leader, opposed Jack- 
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son. Adams was declared President^ with Calhoun for Vice- 
President. John Quincy Adams was then fifty-eight years 
of age. Washington had made him Minister to The Hague, 
and then to Lisbon^ and in 1797 his father, then President, 
sent him as Minister to Berlin. In 1803 he was United 
States Senator. Six years later he was Minister to Kussia. 
During both of Monroe's terms he was Secretary of State. 
Upon his inauguration as President, Adams made Clay Sec- 
retary of State. The adherents of Jackson declared that a 
bargain had been made between Clay and Adams, who then 
paid Clay, they alleged, for his support in the "scrub race" 
for the Presidency. Randolph characterized the supposed 
arrangement as a 'HiMirgain between the Puritan and the 
Black Leg," and in consequence was chaUenged by Clay to 
fight a dueL Neither was injured. The election was fol- 
lowed by an immediate reorganization of political parties, 
on the question of supporting Adams's administration. 
Whether the successor of Adams should be a Northerner or 
a Southerner was the question at issue. His opponents were 
slave-holders and their Northern friends ; his supporters, the 
antagonists of the Democratic party, whether known as Na- 
tional Republican, Whig, or Republican party, all of which 
terms were in use. For the first time the new Congress, 
under the reapportionment, represented the entire population 
of the country, with New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio in 
the lead. In the Senate were men of brilliant promise. Clay 
was still a leader, and so was Webster, in the rising majesty 
of his renown. The contest between the parties was nar- 
rowed down to two great issues— internal improvements 
nnder national auspices, and tariff for the protection of 
manufactures. President Adams in his first message gave 
opportunity for concerted opposition. He took advanced 
ground in favor of national expenditure on internal improve- 
ments, and urged the multiplication of canals, the endow- 
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ment of a national univeTiitVj erpenditures for acjentife 
siMLrehy and the erection of a national obeervatoiy. 

On November 4 the first boat traveling along the new 
Erie Canal reached Sew Yoit Through the efforts of De 
Witt Clinton, the State of New York withont Congressional 
aid had completed the great Erie CanaL Its annnal tolls 
were fonnd to amount to half its cost The financial and 
commercial results of the great work were immediate and 
manifest. The cost of carrying frei^t between AXbanj 
and New York was reduced from the 1820 rate of $88 per 
ton to $22.50, and soon to $6.50. Travel was no less facili- 
tated, so that it was possible for emigrants to reach IVfichigan, 
Illinois^ and Wisconsin cheaply. These fertile States grew 
accordingly in population. In 1825 the Capitol at Wash- 
ington was nearly completed; the outer walls proved to be 
uninjured by the fire of 1814. The foundation of the cen- 
tral building had been laid in 1818, and this edifice was now 
completed on its original plan. 

The American visit of the old Marquis de la Fayette — 
to give him his French name — ^was celebrated with national 
rejoicings. Years ago, when he left the American KepubUc 
after its independence was achieved, it was a poor, weak, and 
struggling nation. Its prosperity and increasing power now 
amazed him. The thirteen colonies along the coast had in- 
creased to twenty-four independent^ growing, and progres- 
sive commonwealths, reaching a thousand miles westward 
from the sea. Lafayette was the nation's guest for a year. 
On June 17, 1825, just fifty years after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, he laid the cornerstone of the obelisk which commemo- 
rates that battle in Boston. On this same occasion Daniel 
Webster made one of his great speeches. Lafayette returned 
to France in the American frigate "Brandywine," named in 
honor of the first battle in which Lafayette fought and was 
wounded half la century before. Congress presented him 
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with a gift of $200,000 in money, and with a township of 
land in recognition of the disinterested services of his youth. 

In South America thirteen independent States joined 
at Buenos Ayres in a powerful confederation and formed 
the Republic of Argentina, A national constitution was 
adopted and Rivadiera elected President The new repub- 
lic was soon called upon to prove its mettle in the war 
levied against it by Brazil for the possession of Uruguay. In 
the end Uruguay remained a part of Argentina. Brazil had 
previously achieved its complete independence from the 
mother country by assuming the public debt of Portugal, 
amounting to $10,000,000. England as before gave official 
recognition to these changes of government 

The British war against the Burmese was nearly over. 
Early in the year the British forces left at Rangoon advanced 
up the river Irawaddy toward Donabew. The first attempt 
to take this stronghold was repulsed, whereupon the British 
settled down to a regular siege. While trying to get the 
range vnth their mortars the gunners succeeded in killing 
Bundula, the chieftain of the Burmese. His brother flinched 
from the command of the army and was promptly beheaded. 
The Burmese forces went to pieces. The British proceeded 
to Prome, and inflicted another crushing defeat on the re- 
maining detachments of the Burmese army. At the approach 
of the British column the Burmese rulers at Ava became 
frantic. All the demented women that could be found in 
and about Ava were gathered together and conducted to 
the front that they might bevdtch the English. When this 
measure proved ineffectual. Prince Tharawadi tried to stem 
the British approach, but could not get his followers to face 
the enemy. All the country from Rangoon to Ava was under 
British controL The Burmese came to terms. As a result of 
the conflict the territories of Assam, Arrakan, and Tenaserim 
were ceded to the British. 
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While the British were still in the midst of this campaiga 
a crisis ocenrred in Bhurtpore. The sudden death of the 
Rajah there left no successor to the throne bnt an infant son 
of seven. He was proclaimed Rajah under the guardianship 
of his uncle. A cousin of the dead King won over the army 
of Bhurtpore, and, putting the uncle to death, imprisoned the 
little Rajah. Sir David Ochterlony, the aged British Resi- 
dent at Delhi, interfered in behalf of the little prince and 
advanced British troops into Bhurtpore. His measures were 
repudiated by Lord Amherst. Sir David took the rebuff so 
much to heart that he resigned his appointment. Within two 
months after his retirement the old soldier died in bitterness 
of souL The sequel vindicated his judgment. In defiance 
of the British Government, the usurper of Bhurtpore rallied 
around him all the dissatisfied spirits of the Mahrattas, Fin* 
darees, Jats, and Rajputs. Lord Amherst was forced to re* 
treat to Vera. The British army under Lord Combermere 
crossed the border and pushed through to Bhurtpore. The 
heavy mud walls of the capital had to be breached with mines. 
The usurper was deposed and put out of harm's way in a 
British prison. With the restoration of the infant Prince 
in Bhurtpore, all danger of another great Indian rising 
seemed at an end. 

At home in En^and it was a period of unprecedented 
scientific and industrial development. Following Faraday's 
recent conversion of the electric current into mechanical mo- 
tion. Sturgeon invented the prototype of the electro-magnet. 
The first public railway for steam locomotives was opened 
between Stockton and Darlington by Edward Peese and 
George Stephenson — an innovation which caused great ex- 
citement throughout England. On the opening day, Septem- 
ber 27, an immense concourse of people assembled along the 
line to see the train go by. Nearly every one prophesied that 
the ^'iron horse'' would be a failure. The train weighed 
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about ninety English tons, and consisted of six wagons 
loaded with coal and flour, a covered coach containing direc- 
tors and proprietors, and twenty-one coal wagons fitted up 
for invited passengers, nearly 600 in number. Stephenson's 
engine, named the "Locomotion," had a ten-foot boiler and 
weighed not quite 1,600 pounds. As six miles an hour was 
supposed to be the limit of speed, it was arranged that a man 
on horseback should ride on the track ahead of the engine 
carrying a flag. The train was started without difficulty 
amid cheers. Many tried to keep up with it by running, and 
some gentlemen on horseback galloped across the fields to ac- 
company the train. After a few minutes Stephenson shouted 
to the horseman with the flag to get out of the way, for he was 
going "to let her go." Ordering the fireman to *Tieep her 
hot, lad," he opened wide the throttle-valve and the speed 
was quickly raised to twelve miles an hour and then to fif- 
teen, and the runners on foot, the gentlemen on horseback, 
and the horseman with the flag were left far behind. So, 
with the cross-beams and side-rods trembUng from the violent 
motion, the red-hot chimney ejecting clouds of black smoke, 
amid the cheers of the delighted spectators and to the aston- 
ishment of the passengers — the inmiortal George Stephenson 
brought his train safely into DarUngton. 

So successful was the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
that a bill was brought in Parliament for the construction of 
a railroad between Liverpool and Manchester after Stephen- 
son's plan. The scheme was violently opposed. Its detrac- 
tors, among whom were Lords Sefton and Derby, declared 
that Stephenson's locomotive would poison the air, kill the 
birds as they flew over them, destroy the preservation of 
pheasants, bum up the farms and homesteads near the lines ; 
that oats and hay would become unsalable because horses 
would become extinct; traveling on the highways would be- 
come impossible; country inns would be ruined; boilers 
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wotdd burst and kill hundreds of passengers. Indeed^ there 
was no peril imaginable that was not predicted to attend the 
working of a railroad by steam. The bill was thrown out by 
the conmiittee^ by a vote of 37 against 36. After a second 
Parliamentary battle, the bill was passed through both 
Houses by a majority of forty-seven votes. The passage of 
the act cost £27,000. 

Almost coincidentally, Faraday found that benzine was a 
constituent of petroleum, a discovery destined to afiect the 
modem construction of automobile vehicles toward the close 
of the century. A number of other achievements made this 
an important year for science in England. John Crowther 
took out a patent for his invention of a hydraulic crane. The 
steam jet was first appUed to construction work by Timothy 
Hackworth. Joseph Clement built a planing machine for 
iron. One of the earliest chain suspension bridges was 
erected at Menai Strait by Thomas Thelford, and at the 
same time Brunei sunk his first shaft for the Thames tunnel 
Significant of the industrial revival of those days was the 
opening of mechanics' institutes at Exeter and Belfast. In 
Canada the newly founded McGiU College was raised to the 
rank of a university. A financial measure of far-reaching 
import was the Bank of England's sudden diminution of its 
circulation to the extent of £3,600,000 by the combined exer- 
tions of the bank and of the royal mint A crisis in public 
f imds was thus averted. The most important political meas- 
ure of the year was Canning's attempt to repeal the political 
disabilities of the Catholics in England. A bill to this effect 
was passed through the Conunons, but was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. Canning's friend Huskisson inaugurated 
a commercial policy, which was founded on the theory of 
free trade, destined to bring about the repeal of the com laws^ 

The situation in Greece was calculated to stiffen the 
backbone of Canning's foreign policy. On Eehruary 22 Ibra^ 
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him's Egyptian army had crossed the sea unopposed and 
overran the Morea. The Greeks were defeated near Nodoni, 
and the garrison of Sphakteria was overwhelmed. The forts 
of Navarino capitulated. In vain was old Kolokotrones re- 
leased from his prison to oppose the onslaught of Ibrahim's 
Arabs. The Greeks were driven back through Tripolitza, 
and did not succeed in making a stand imtil the Turks 
reached Nauplia. Here Demetrios Ypsilanti with a few 
hundred men repulsed the Turkish vanguard at Lema. Ibra- 
him settled down to the siege of NaupUa and of Missolonghi. 
The country round about was laid waste and the people killed; 
Ibrahim's hordes even cut down all trees and saplings. Thus 
the fertile mountains and hillsides of Greece were changed 
into the barren rocks they are to-day. Nothing so excited 
the sympathy of the lovers of liberty in Europe as these 
wanton ravages on classic soil committed by the savages of 
the desert. Even Alexander of Eussia was so moved by the 
rising indignation of his people that he dissolved diplomatic 
conferences at St. Petersburg in August. He issued a dec- 
laration that Eussia, acting on its own discretion, would put 
a stop to the outrages on Greece. Accompanied by the leaders 
of the Russian war party, he left St. Petersburg and traveled 
to the Black Sea. All Europe waited for the long-threatened 
Russian advance on Constantinople. Suddenly news arrived 
that the Czar had died at Taganrog, November 19, O. S. 
(December 1). 

In the beginning of his rule Alexander had reversed the 
despotic tendencies of his predecessors. Free travel was per- 
mitted ; foreign books and papers were allowed to enter ; the 
better classes of the community were exempted from corporal 
punishments; the emancipation of serfs was begun, and the 
collegiate organization of the administration was supplanted 
by ministries modeled after those of the chief European 
countries. As early as 1802 Alexander could boast of a Cab- 
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AND DABK DATS Di SUSSIA 

inet MB good as thiu of any eonadtiitional monarrh. Anotber 
far-reaching Tefofrm. was the leoiganixation of Riwrian pnblie 
edncatioDy and the enoofnragenient giren to the pnMicatioQ of 
Bibles. A tempoTary lelaxatian of the censorship lesnlied 
in the icmndation of societies of literature and jomnalSb 
Writers like Pushkin and Gogol Ixoug^ forth their esrtifst 
works. KoltseY discorered a new aonroe of poetry in the 
popular aoragSw Lermontor sang the wild beauty of the Cau- 
casus, and OzeroY wrote his ftlasRifial drama '^Dmitri Don- 
skoi^" which recalled the struggles of Bussia against the Tar* 
tars. Modem romantic tendencies were adranced by Joo- 
koydcfs translation of SchiUer^s and Byron's poems. Ginka 
composed the scores for his earlier operas. 

Whoi Alexander came under the influence of Madams 
de Kriidener and the more baneful ascendency of Metter- 
nich ererything was changed for the worse. The publication 
of Bibles was stopped ; the censorship was reestablished in its 
fuH rigor ; Speranski's great undertaking of a Buasian code 
of laws was nipped in the bud ; Galytsin, the liberal MinistBT 
of Publication, had to resign, and Araktcheyev, a reactionary 
of extreme type, was put in his place. Some idea of the 
dark days that followed may be gathered from Araktcheyev's 
first measures. The teaching of the geological theories of 
Buffon and of the systems of Copernicus and Kewton were 
forbidden as contrary to Holy Writ. Medical dissection was 
prohibited, and the practice of medicine was reduced to that 
of faith cure. All professors who had studied at seats of 
learning abroad were dismissed. Hien it was that the secret 
societies sprang up in Poland and in the north and south of 
Russia. One of the foremost conspirators was Festel, who 
had undertaken to frame a new code of laws for Russia. 
When Alexander died, Russia was on the brink of a military 
revolution. It was the intention of the conspirators to assasr 
sinate the Czar in the presence of his troops and to pro- 
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claim a oonstitution ; but his tmexpected departure to the Black 
Sea frustrated the plan. Alexander's death threw the Bus- 
rian court into confusion. For a while it was not known who 
was to succeed him. The supposed heir to the throne was 
Alexander's brother, Constantino. Unbeknown to the people 
he had formally renounced his right to the throne. At the 
time of his brother's death he was in Warsaw. His younger 
brother, Nicholas, at St Petersburg, had him proclaimed 
Emperor. When they brought him Constantine's written ab- 
dication, Nicholas refused to acknowledge it and caused the 
troops to take their oath of allegiance to his brother. Con- 
8tantine in Warsaw proclaimed Nicholas Emperor. Nicholas 
would not accept the crown unless by the direct command of 
his elder brother. At length the matter was adjusted^ after 
an interregnum of three weeks. On Christmas Day Nich- 
olas ascended the imperial throne. The confusion at St 
Petersburg was turned to account by the military conspirators 
who had plotted against Alexander's life. To the common 
soldiers they denounced Nicholas as a usurper who was try- 
ing to make them break their recent oath to Constantino. 
When ordered to take the oath to Nicholas, the Moscow 
regiment refused, and marched to the open place in front 
of the Senate House. There they formed a square and were 
joined by other bodies of mutineering soldiers. It is gravely 
asserted by Bussian historians that the poor wretches, igno- 
rant of the very meaning of the word constitution, shouted 
for it, believing it to be the name of Constantino's wife. An 
attack upon them by the household cavalry was repulsed. 
When Qeneral Miloradovitch, a veteran of fifty-two battles 
against Napoleon, tried to make himself heard, he was shot 
by the mutineers. They would not listen even to the Em- 
peror.. Not until evening could the new Czar be brought to 
use more decisive measures. Then he ordered out the artil- 
lery and had them fire grape-shot into the square. The effect 
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was appalling. In a few minutes the square was cleared and 
the insurrection was over. Its leaders were wanting at the 
moment of action. A rising in the south of Russia was 
quelled by a single regiment. Before the year ended Nich- 
olas was undisputed master of Kussia. 

By the death of Augustin Jean Fresnel France lost a 
brilliant scientist, who shares with Thomas Young the honor 
of discrediting the old emission theory of light, and of for- 
mulating the undulatory theory. 

Jacques Louis David, founder of the new French school 
of classicism in painting, died at the close of the year at 
Brussels. Many of his paintings were on exhibition before 
the fall of the old regime in France. In the days of the 
French Revolution David was a Jacobite and friend of 
Robespierre, and suffered in prison after the latter's f alL It 
was not, however, until the time of the First Empire that 
IDavid's fame spread. He then reached the zenith of his suc- 
cess. His masterpieces of this period are "Napoleon Cross- 
ing the Alps" — a canvas on which is founded Hauff's story 
of "The Picture of the Emperor''— "The Coronation of Na- 
poleon," "Napoleon in His Imperial Robes," and the "Dis- 
tribution of the Eagles." Equally famous is his portrait of 
"Madame Recamier Resting on a Chaiselongue." After the 
fall of the First Empire, David was exiled from France, and 
retired to Brussels. In his declining years he painted sub- 
jects taken from Grecian mythology. The number of David's 
pupils who acquired distinction was very great, among whom 
the best known were Gros, Gerard, Derdranais Girodet, 
Jugros, Abel de Pujel, and Droming. 
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EVENTS OF 1826 

Nicholas I Hangs Insurgent Leaders — Codification of Rassian _ 

Russia Inrades Persia and Wins Battles of Blisabethpol and the 
Djeham — Nicholas I Extorts Autonomy of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Servia from Turkey — Sultan Massacres Janizaries— -Deaths of Hast- 
ing and Heber — Notable Events in English Literature — ^Notable 
Scientific Inventions and Discoveries — Canning Abolishes Public 
Lotteries — ^Louis I of Bavaria Patronises Great Artists and Authors 
— He Beautifies Munich — Petty German Princes Create Business 
for Lawyers by Interchange of Provinces — Deaths of Jefferson and 
Adams on Semi-Centennial of American Independence — Great Actors 
Appeur on American Stage — Graft in Loans to Greece Raised in 
America and England — ^Accession of Dom Pedro IV — He Grants 
Oonstitntion to Portugal, and Places His Infant Dau^ter, Maria 
Gloria, on Its Throne — Portuguese Rising in Favor of Dom Miguel 
as King is Suppressed — Spain Gives Comfort to Insuraents — ^Por- 
tugal Calls on England for Help — Canning Railroads Through the 
Required Assistance. 

DEIVEN to assert his ri^ts to the crown by blood- 
shedy Nicholas I showed himself resolved to main- 
tain the absolute principles of his throne. He 
accorded a disdainful pardon to Prince Trubetskoy, whom the 
conspirators of the capital had chosen as head of the govern- 
ment. The mass of misled soldiery was likewise treated with 
dem^icy. But against the real instigators of the insurrec- 
tion the Czar proceeded with uncompromising severity. One 
hundred and twenty were deported to Siberia; and the five 
foremost men, among whom were Ryleyev, the head of the 
•ociety in the north, and Pestel, were condemned to be 
hanged. All died courageously. Pestel's chief concern was 
for his Code. "I am certain,'' said he, "that one day Bussia 
will find in this book a refuge against violent commotions. 
My greatest error was that I wished to gather the harvest be- 
fore sowing the seed.'' In a way the teachings of these men 
gave an impetus to Bussia that their death could not destroy. 
Even the Czar, with his passion for military autocracy, made 
it his first care to take up the work of codifying the Bussian 
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laws. Alexis Mikhaielovitch during the next four years 
turned out his "Complete Code of the Laws of the Kussian 
Empire." 

The military ambitions of Nicholas found a vent in the 
direction of Persia. The encroachments of Ermolov, the 
Gtovemor-Gteneral of the Caucasus^ so exasperated the Per- 
sians that soon a holy war was preached against Russia. Eb- 
bas-Mirza; the Prince Royal of Persia, collected an army of 
35,000 men on the banks of the Araxes. A number of En- 
glish officers joined his ranks. Nicholas at once despatched 
General Kasevitch with reenforcements for Ermolov. Eb- 
bas-Mirza was checked on his march on Tivlas by the heroic 
defence of Choucha. In the meanwhile the Russians con- 
centrated their forces. The Persian vanguard, 15,000 strong, 
was defeated at ElizabethpoL On the banks of the Djeham, 
Paakeviteh, with a division of the Russian army, overthrew 
the main body of the Persians and forced them back over the 
Araxes. The Persians continued their resistance, relying on 
the terms of the treaty of Teheran, wherein England had 
promised financial and military subsidies in case of invasion. 
The English promise was not kept. Henceforth the Persians 
were at the mercy of the Russian army of invasion. Almost 
simultaneously a rebellion against the Chinese Gk)vemment 
broke out in Kashgar. Undeterred by this diversion, Nich- 
olas took up a vigorous stand against the Turks. In March 
he presented an ultimatum insisting on the autonomy of Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Servia, and on the final cession to 
Russia of disputed Turkish territory on the Asiatic frontier. 
Turkey yielded. Nicholas then joined in an ultimatum with 
England and France for an immediate stop of the Turkish 
outrages in Greece. In this matter Nicholas, who regarded 
the Greeks as rebels, showed himself more lenient to the 
Turks, and negotiations with the Porte were permitted to 
drag. The Sultan profited by the lull to execute a long con- 
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templated stroke against the Janizaries. The whole of this 
famous corps of body-guards was massacred. 

During this year England lost two men who had distin- 
guished themselves in India. One was the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, who had but lately relinquished his Gk)vemoi>General- 
ship of British India, and whose rule there both from a mili- 
tary and from a politico-economical point of view must be 
regarded as preeminently successful. The other was Regi- 
nald Heber, the Bishop of Calcutta, who endeared himself 
to Anglo-Indians by his translations of the folk-songs and 
daasic writings of Hindustan. In other respects this year 
is notable in English literary annals. Alfred Tennyson pub- 
lished his earliest verses in conjunction with his brother; 
Elizabeth Barrett also brought out her first poems ; Macaulay 
had begun to captivate England by his essays ; Thomas Hood 
issued his "Whims and Oddities" ; Scott and Coleridge were 
then in the heyday of literary favor. Scott had just brought 
out his "Talisman" and "The Betrothed," and now pub- 
lished "Woodstock." Coleridge contributed his "Aids to 
Reflection." A new impetus was given to scholarship by the 
foundation of the Western and Eastern literary institutions 
of England, and the establishment of a professorship for 
political economy at Oxford. London University was char- 
tered. Lieutenant Thomas Drummond perpetuated his 
name by his limelight, produced by heating lime to incan- 
descence in the oxy-hydrogen flame. 

While Herschel was working out his spectrum analysis^ 
Fox Talbot contributed his share by his observation of the 
orange line of strontium, John Walker perfected his in- 
vention of friction matches. Industrially, on the contrary, 
England still suffered from the canker of the com laws and 
the recent financial crisis resulting from the operations of 
ill-fated stock companies. In Lancashire nearly a thousand 
power looms were destroyed by the distressed operatives. 
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in those petty principalities called forth tomes upon tomes 
of legal lore. 

In America the people of the United States commemo- 
rated the semi-centennial of their independence. The Fourth 
of July, the date of the declaration of American indepen- 
dence, was the great day of celebration. The day became 
noted in American history by the simultaneous death of two 
patriots : Jefferson and Adams. Thomas Jefferson's greatest 
achievements, as recorded by himself on his gravestone at 
Monticello, were his part in the declaration of American in- 
dependence, in the establishment of religious freedom, and in 
the foundation of the University of Virginia. He was the 
most philosophic statesman of his time in America. Much 
of the subsequent history of the United States was but the 
development of Jefferson's political ideas. His public acts 
and declarations foreshadowed the policies of his moat worthy 
successors. The essentials of the Monroe Doctrine, of the 
emancipation of slaves, as well as of the doctrine of State 
rights and of American expansion, can all be traced back to 
him. Thus he has come to be venerated by one of the two 
great political parties of America as "The Father of 
Democracy." 

Jefferson's principles were stated in his first inaugural 
address: "Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none ; the support of the State governments and all their 
rights as the most competent of administrations for our do- 
mestic concerns ; the preservation of the general government 
in its whole constitutional vigor, as a sheet-anchor of peace 
at home and safety abroad .... The supremacy of civil 
over military authority, economy in public expense, honest 
payment of public debts ; the diffusion of information ; free- 
dom of religion; freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
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person, under the protection of the habeas corpus and trial 
by jury." When Jefferson's second term as President came 
to an end he retired from the White House poorer than he 
had entered it A third term was declined by him with these 
words : "To lay down a public charge at the proper period is 
as much a duty as to have borne it faithfully. If some termi- 
nation to the services of a chief magistrate be not fixed by 
the Constitution or supplied by practice, this office, nominally 
four years, will in fact become for life; and history shows 
how easily that degenerates into an inheritance." Together 
with Washington's similar action, this established a custom 
which has since been followed in the North American 
Eepublic. 

Jefferson's predecessor, John Adams, who died on the 
same day, though likewise a model President, was less fortu- 
nate in his career. His administration was a struggle almost 
from beginning to end. The troubles with France, though 
not attaining the dignity of international warfare, presented 
all the difficulties of such a war. Adams's extreme measures 
against domestic danger, as embodied in his "alien and sedi- 
tion laws," were unfortunate. They were in fact an infringe- 
ment of the rights of free speech and personal liberty, and 
were vrith justice denounced as imconstitutional and un- 
American. His departure from the American Bill of Bights 
among other things effectually prevented his reelection as 
President. His wisest closing act was the appointment of 
John Marshall to the Chief Justiceship of the American 
Supreme Court. 

In the annals of the American stage the season of 1826 
is remembered for the first appearance of the three great 
actors Edwin Forrest, Macready, and James H. Hackett, the 
American comedian. 

The Greek cause found friends in Switzerland, England^ 
and America. Two loans for $14,000,000 were raised in 
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London fay American and English snfaecriptiona. Both loans 
were diflgraoefully financed. Barely one-half of the amount 
was finally aooonnted for. With the proceeds contracts were 
made for eight warships. The 'Perseverance^" a steam cor- 
vette, mounting ei^t 6S-ponnd cannon, reached Xauplia in 
September. The ''Hope," a stanch frigate of 64 gons, built 
in New York, arrived in December. She was rechristened 
the ''Hellas." 

The death of Dom Juan de Braganza in March had 
placed the throne of Portugal as well as that of Brazil at the 
disposal of his oldest son, Dom Pedro IV, at Ria Under the 
terms of England's mediation of the previous year, Dom Pe- 
dro renounced the throne of Portugal in favor of his infant 
daughter, Maria Gloria, while at the same time he conferred 
upon Portugal a liberal constitution, the soK^ed Charta de 
Ley, similar to that conceded to Brazil in 1822. 

Dom Pedro IV had entrusted the throne of Portugal to 
the r^ency of his sister Maria Isabella, on condition that his 
infant daughter should marry her uncle, Dom MigueL It 
was his intention that the infant Princess should be recog- 
nized as Queen, while Dom Miguel would reign as Begent. 
Under the leadership of Marquis de Chaves, instigated by 
Dom Miguel, several provinces revolted and declared for 
Ifiguel as absolute King. Conquered in Portugal, the insur- 
gents retired to Spain, where they were well received. The 
Portuguese Constitutional Government called for help from 
England. France threatened to invade Spain. Canning 
acted at once. "To those who blame the Government for de- 
lay," declared Canning, "the answer is very short It was 
only last Friday that I received the official request from 
PortugaL On Saturday -the Ministers decided what was to 
be done. On Sunday our decision received the King^s sanc- 
tion. On Monday it was communicated to both Houses. At 
this very moment the troops are on their way to Portugal.^ 
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after the best of Walter Scott's romances^ have assured him 
a prominent place in Gterman letters. 

On March 15 Marquis Pierre Simon de Laplace^ one of 
the greatest mathematicians and physical astronomers of all 
time, died at ArcueiL Laplace was bom in 1749, in Nor- 
mandy. Although a poor farmer's son, he soon won the 
position of a teacher at the Beaumont Military School of 
Mathematics, and later at the Ecole Militaire of Paris. One 
of the early notaUe labors of Laplace was his investigation 
of planetary perturbations, and his demonstration that plane- 
tary mean motions are invariable — ^the first important step 
in the estaUishment of the stability of the solar system and 
one of the most brilliant achievements in celestial mechanics. 
In his "Exposition du Systeme du Monde'' was formulated 
the theory called the "nebular hypothesis," the glory of 
which he must share with Kant "He would have com- 
pleted the science of the skies," says Fourier, '^ad the science 
been capable of completion." As a physicist he made dift- 
ooveries that were in themselves sufficient to perpetuate his 
name, in specific heat, capillary action, and sound. In math- 
ematics he furnished the modem scientist with the famous 
Laplace coefficients and the potential function, thereby lay- 
ing the foundation of the mathematical sciences of heat and 
electricity. Not satisfied with scientific distinction, Laplace 
aspired to political honors and left a public record which is 
not altogether to his credit. Of his labors as Minister of the 
Interior, Napoleon remarked: "He brought into the admin- 
istration the spirit of the infinitesimals." Although he 
owed his political success, small as it was, to Napc^eon — 
the man whom he had once heralded as the '^pacificator of 
Europe" — he voted for his dethronement 

Shortly after the death of Laplace, Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven died in Vienna on March 26. The last years of his 
Kfe were so clouded by his deafness and by the distressing 
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vagaiieB of liifl n q A e w tfast he wm often cm the Tuge of 
Buieide. In December, 1826, he can^t a violent oold, which 
bitni^it an his nltimate death from pneumonia and iropsj, 
Beethoven, though he adhered to the Bomata form of the 
daasie school, introduced into his compositions such daringly 
original methods that he must be regarded as the first of 
the great romantic composers. Some of his latest composi- 
tions, notably, were so very nnconventional that they fonnd 
no appreciation, even among musicians, until years after his 
death. Technically, his art of orchestration reaciied such 
a perfsctian of general unity and elaboration of detail that 
he must stand as the greatest instrumental composer of the 
nineteenth century. The profound subjective note that per- 
vades his best compositions lifts his music above that of his 
greatest predecessors: Bach, Haydn, and Mojsart 

It was after the opening of the nineteenth century that 
Beethovea. reached his freest creative period. Between 1800 
and 1815 he composed the first six of his great symphonies, 
the music to *TEgmont," the best of his chamber-music pieces, 
fourteen pianoforte sonatas, among them the ^Tastorale" 
and the ''Appassionata," and his only opera ^^delio." This 
opera, which was first named 'lieonore," with an overture 
that was afterward abandoned, had its first public perform- 
ance in Vienna just before Napoleon's entry into the capital 
in 1805. After three representations it was withdrawn. 
Nearly ten years later, after complete revisiim by Beethoven, 
'Tidelio" achieved its fir^ gre&t success. The great ''Ero- 
ica Symphony" composed at the same time was originally 
dedicated to Bonaparte. When Napoleon had himself pro- 
claimed Emperor, Beethoven tore up the dedicati<m in a 
rage. It was subsequently changed ^%o the memory of a 
great man.'' After 1815, when the composer had grown 
quite dettt, las eompositions, like his m^atal moods, took on a 
gloomy cast 
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Eari. in Ifa. Wh arid G,.dirane «ne« ii. raiir :o b«k 
tte li'ru. of Tim ni«« Klm^Ud P3«b» ?i««H? ope.. A^ 
TIu57 TT'erj^ iefeatert mth areaar Loas. jnd oeh J^me 3 ^k 
Aint)oolifl y£ Xiiseas ffimsodsed '33 die Xarks. Lx Jnrr a 
laneat^ 5^ EiimtKan iniBfveiiiioiL ul Gsbbbr -wms aened in 
Jjmdfm, Triricev szid Greece ^n^e smmumfid ti aj i afcan ta 
an armifldee, azid zn skcoegn ^ine TigftrancFii xt 'iie P t«¥15s. AH 
TTxria ^sv^^m m Leave Gceeee. 2ziii die Greek g Tise la tsame 
int^ p ^gBeimu m of aQ Turkisii Timpery -^rdnn dieir Szniis 
M paTSHmt of an iniiemiiitj. Gre^ ^ :o be made anooiir 
#Mni»i8 miliar the pairamminr jov^^iBgncj 'if liie SoitszL The 
digmaiui for an aimi^dce was ^acfly accEDied by* Gfeeee. 
Biit die Sultan rej«!eseii it; wrdb. canixsaipc TTie amdnet of 
dhe Txxrkiah trryvpe in BoIoriA /snsed die Bnfgmriang to nae 
and <»n for Jfemaian iielp. 

It waa at diia <snais of EnTwan aiTafi^ dian Camdns 
dieiL Hia Hhdacrjf \mel aa it was. marked an epoek ^Eir 
!Kig|}aaML TTnHke hid prv^dei^eaaors. Cpeor^E Cammig was 
ealkd t!V the Ifiniatiy b^ a Krn^ who £sIikEd hboL Thia 
^1^ Minfnvm /*ertain evxieeasiOQS totheperwina] pgepaficea 
0^ hid »!>^f»Teign that hampered odier IGnialDezs;. Tkos he 
wa# ahle t^ introdiKe in Parfiament his great meaam g for 
^ r^ino^al of the -yXmeaHL disabilities of the CathnBray a 
f^fmA fm vtflMb %o great a Pixme Ifiiristpr as the Tovnger 
TifX f'jm^. to grief. Had dns measme paawd the Hooae of 
7>yf ^ ft w/yoM stand as the e ny m mng act of Canning's admin- 
jg^ati^MH^ By an irMij of fate the same Canning that so hit- 
Ufrty OffpOBf^ the ¥ren(h Berolntian and the claims of Amer- 
iea adbi^red his hig^ieat fame bj his latter-day reeognitifln of 
the rigNs «f refohttkfn in the Xew Worid. 
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DBATHS OF BLAX3C AND BRIGHT mr 

William Blake, the Engiiah poet and artist, died at 
Faantain Court in London on August 12. While Blake's 
poems and paintings belonged to the eighteenth eentuij, 
ehronologieally the spirit of his works, with its extraordinary 
iiufependeiM» of contemporary fashions, make him a herald 
of the poetic dawn of the nineteenth century. An engraver 
fey profession and training, Blake began while still very 
young to apply his technical knowledge to his wholly original 
system of literary publication. As a poet he was not only 
his own illustrator, but his own printer and publisher as welL 
All of Blake's books, with the exception of his ^^ Jerusalem" 
and ^^Milton," were issued during the eighteenth century. 
Blake's artistic faculties seemed to strengthen with advanc- 
ing life, but his Uterary powers waned. He produced few 
more satisfying illustrations than those to the Book of Job, 
executed late in life. 

In this year Dr. Richard Bright of London published his 
famous 'Tleports of medical cases with a view to illustrate 
the symptoms and cure of diseases by a reference to morbid 
anatomy." A special feature of the book was a full descrip- 
tion of Brighf s discoveries in the pathology of the peculiar 
disease of the kidneys which bears his name. Bright, in re- 
sponse to urgent demands, lectured more fully on his great 
discovery before the London College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Eugene Delacroix, the great exponent of French roman- 
tic art, and a pupil of Gu6rin, exhibited this year his "Christ 
in the Garden of Olives." He had previously exhibited 
**Dante and Virgil," which created a sensation by its rich 
coloring. This was followed by his 'Tilassacre of Scio," 
'The Death of the Doge," 'Marino Faliero," "Greece on the 
Buins of Missolonghi," and "Death of Sardanapalus." Not 
until some time after his death was he recognized as the 
greatest early master of the French art after David. 
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J. jfrwnigg i:? 

4#r*t tW>vr7 fif^ tto Gnif 6f C^rinxk, The asfj iil -ais 
^MN^^^Vf^ ir*» ^;^ifem tfimtin^ an Erurfisii TrKmoeer. IbnfiiH 
^*f ^ ^>5fV#M th^. h^ miUA mat of Sm:7wni^ ssd 

ffh^ ffiif/^ //f fM f/|!7J^ij»n #fwp# »wi forced tfaem to 
fyy /IF f)yf*#i f/f unftk fJh^^m, h wan n^jretted at die 
f'fAAhffff^ 4i4 fM ^/fffrp^\ ffcrahim to take his 
mtl ffl hf^^k wn^/fff% \mf^ i/f KUcxsoAm. As it was, Ilnkim 
fHftfff^/t f/f fih^fi/iftff^ finA ih^e fonnd orden from tie Sul- 
hff f/f ^^ffy Ml fh^ WAf whhrmt regard to Western inter- 
Ht^^^iUiff, Aft^tfh^ Tiffkinh colnnrn was fordiwith de- 
^fftif/ih^ii ifff/f ihi^ Vlfffm and df^MlBted that country with 
fifh ^ti/i HWfff^t (yUrtuU (ff ntnoko. revealed to the European 
hfifni fffDmrf^ >i/fW iim Turku had met their proposals for 
ffhfim, A4rrfffal f/VIriri^//n ntmt messages to Ibrahim, call- 
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BATTLR OF KAVABIKO tm 

ing for iBBtauit eesBation of hostilities^ for the evacuation of 
the Morea, and the return of his fleet to Constantinople and 
Alexandria. The answer to this message was that Ifarahim 
had marched into the Morea and could not be reached. The 
three squadrons of England, Russia, and France cruising 
off Zante immediately came together. They consisted of 
29 vessels : 10 ships of the line, 10 frigates, 4 baizes, and 5 
schooners. United in one column, under command of Cod- 
rington as senior admiral, they sailed for Navarina 

Codrington was unhampered by instructions. He could 
feel sure of the support of his Government, however, for in 
his pocdcet was a confidential note from the Duke of Clar- 
ence, the royal commander of the navy, encouraging him to 
''find'' a quarrel with the Turkish admiral. 

On October 20 the three squadrons sailed into Navarino 
harbor in battle array, and came to anchor within pistol-shot 
of the Turkish fleet, composed of 70 warships, 40 transports, 
and 4 fire-ships, anchored under cover of the land batteries. 
To windward of the British corvette '^Dartmouth" lay a 
Tuiiish brulote or fire-ship. A gig was sent to demand the 
withdrawal of this dangerous vesseL The Turks fired on 
the boat with cannon-shot and musketry. When Codrington 
sent a boat to the Egyptian flagship, Moharem Bey, the ad- 
miral, opened with his guns. One shot struck the "Asia,'' 
Codrington's flagship, and his pilot was killed. Codrington 
opened with all his guns. The British broadsides soon re- 
duced the Egyptian flagship on one side and a Turkish 
man-o'-war on the other side to mere wrecks. The French 
and Russians joined in. The Moslem ships, which had a 
superiority of 800 guns, replied with spirit. At close range 
they fought the combined fleets of their hated Christian ad- 
versaries. From the surrounding shores 20,000 Moslem sol- 
diers discharged their guns into the landlocked harbor. The 
fight lasted from three in the afternoon until seven in the 
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E\'EyTS OF 1828 

^BTsm Cedes PiwiDces and Grres lodeaniiity to Rossift— OhiiiM^ Bm- 
perar Pndubhs fin^rlBiid's 0|>nim Timd^— ^6rM^ ESlMt OftpodiBrriMt 
Fresident — ^H^ Inaninirates M&ny Beformsi — SecnK A gT'Wsmw Dt <il 
Roama and Francp to Hold Anstrisi in Obeck — Solttn P^oc}ailns 
Holj War ftgBTTwt Rnsas — RiisBi&xis Ov&mxn Roumani* — ^ney Ckp^ 
tnrp SrzeTtnmi id Asia Midot — Aty I>ei«&t<^ at S^nmla in t^ Ballcaas 
— Tnrfcs Surrender Tama — French Foirces Compel Torks to E)nK(> 
nate the Morea — ^French Liberals Combine with Fftctioiosi Rojralists 
and Defeat Idjnisn7 — T^t Force Snppresskm erf Jesuit Sdiools — 
Revohxtkms and Connter-Revolntions in Sondi Americt — ^l^itn^^s 
Ffwiiiif cf Fate of ReTohitiofnists — Coz^rress: IDnacts H^ Tariff- — 
TVs JjBtuds to DiscossioDs Upon State SoT^eTei^t?* — Georina Deports 
TBiiiiii t» Inffian T\Erritoii7--6oinidaiy Qoesaion witii E^K^nd 9et^ 
tied h^ Arbitration — First Railroad in America B^nn— OAer In- 
4wtria] ImpnoTements and InT«ntioo9 — Progress of American Art 
and Ldteratmr — Death of Scirabert — On Wididrawal of Rritisli 
Treopi from PortnoLl Dam Ifiiroel Snaes Tyrone — ^He F^stablis^ies 
Hia Antocracsr bj DiasolTin^ tibe Ancient Estates — ^Wellin$loii Rx- 
pA Hnsftiason from Cabinet for Propositions of Reform In Parlia- 
■Miita iy Representation — OX^oonell Jfakes Catbolic Smancipatioii 
a Cmcia] lasoe bj Standrng for Parliament, Hkh:^ Disqiialified to 
8erv« by His Gatliolicasm — He is Elected — ^As a Result Pe<^ Adt^ 
eatea tiie Cause and Resigns from Cabinet — T0 Retain Him W^h 
mgtnn Coocedes Catiiolic Emancipatioii. 



THE time for undisturbed intervention in the E«st 
was most auspicious for Russia. Peace with Per- 
sia was ccmduded early in the year. By the trt'jtty 
of Touikmanchay, Fet Aly of Persia ceded to Russia the 
piovinoes of Erivan and ^N'akhitchevan and paid an indeni- 
nity of 20,000,000 rubles. The river Araxes was reoog- 
nized as the frontier of both States. England's ascendency 
in Persia was effectually set at naught Even in China 
Emperor Taouk-Wang felt encouraged to issue edicts pro- 
hibiting England's pernicious opium trade on the Chines 
coast. Russia's armies were now let loose on Turkey. 

In the meanwhile the Greeks profited by the Turkish 
check at ^NTavarino to assert themselves as an independent 
people. On January 18 Capodistrias, the former Prime 
Ifinister of Russia, was summoned from Geneva and made 
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1827 MAHMOUiyS BLIND FURY 

evening. All bravery was in vain when pitted against West- 
em seamanship and gunnery. In the course of a short 
afternoon one Turkish ship after another was sunk or blown 
to pieces. By sundown little was left of the Turkish fleet but 
a mass of wreckage. Only fifteen ships escaped, to be scut- 
tled by their own sailors. Four thousand Moslem seamen 
lost their lives. All night long the Turkish gunners on 
shore kept up their fire. On the morrow, when Ibrahipoi re- 
turned to Navarino, he found the waters of the harbor strewn 
with wreckage and the floating bodies of his sailors. One of 
the best accounts of the battle of Navarino has been given by 
Eugene Sue, the novelist, who then served as surgeon on one 
of the French vessels. 

The island of Hydra and with it all Greece was saved. 
The subsequent course of Sultan Mahmoud was that of blind 
infatuation and fury. So far from accepting the European 
demands for an armistice, he put forward a peremptory re- 
quest for an indemnity for the losses inflicted upon him. 
The Ambassadors of the Powers quitted Constantinople. It 
was then that the loss of Canning was felt in England. 
Instead of pursuing the vigorous policy to which it stood 
committed by the battle of Navarino, Great Britain hung 
back. Further intervention, with the profits accruing there- 
from, was left to Russia. 
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EVENTS OF 1828 

iPsrsia Cedes Proyinces and Gives Indemnity to Russia — Chinese Bm- 
peror Prohibits England's Opium Trade---Greeks Elect Capodistrias 
President — He Inaugurates Many Reforms — Secret Agreement of 
Russia and France to Hold Austria in Check — Sultan Proclaims 
Holy War against Russia — Russians Overrun Roumania — ^They Cap- 
ture Erzeroum in Asia Minor — ^Are Defeated at Shumla in the Balkans 
— Turks Surrender Varna — French Forces Compel Turks to Evac- 
uate the Morea — French Liberals Combine with Factious Royalists 
and Defeat Ministry — They Force Suppression of Jesuit Schools — 
Revolutions and Counter-Revolutions in South America — Mitre's 
Besmn^ of Fate of Revolutionists — Cong^ress Enacts High Tariff — 
This Leads to Discussions Upon State Sovereignty — Georgia Deports 
Indians to Indian Territory — Boundary Question with England Set- 
tled by Arbitration — First Railroad in America Begun — Other In- 
dustrial Improvements and Inventions — Progress of American Art 
and Literature — Death of Schubert — On Withdrawal of British 
Troops from Portural Dom Miguel Seizes Throne — He Establishes 
His Autocracy by Dissolving the Ancient Estates — Wellington Ex- 
pels Huskisson from Cabinet for Propositions of Reform in Parlia- 
mentary Representation — O'Connell Makes Catholic Emancipation 
a Crucial Issue by Standing for Parliament, Though Disqualified to 
Serve by His Catholicism — He is Elected — ^As a Result Peel Advo- 
cates the Cause and Resigns from Cabinet — ^To Retain Him Well- 
ington Concedes Catholic Emancipation. 

THE time for undisturbed intervention in the East 
was most auspicious for Russia. Peace with Per- 
sia was concluded early in the vear. By the treatv 
of Tourkmanchay, Fet Aly of Persia ceded to Russia the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan and paid an indem- 
nity of 20,000,000 rubles. The river Araxes was recog- 
nized as the frontier of both States. England's ascendency 
in Persia was eflFectually set at naught. Even in China 
Emperor Taouk-Wang felt encouraged to issue edicts pro- 
hibiting England's pernicious opium trade on the Chinese 
coast. Russia's armies were now let loose on Turkey. 

In the meanwhile the Greeks profited by the Turkish 
check at Navarino to assert themselves as an independent 
people. On January 18 Capodistrias, the former Prime 
Minister of Russia, was summoned from Geneva and made 
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BUUIAK FROCLAIIfE HOLY WAB 

Pieaideiit of the Greek Bepubiic. Hi? Tenn of office was to 
last seven yeaiE. This eminent statesman justified iiis seke- 
tion by iimnediate benefieent measures. A grand coimcil 
of state WBB established and a national bank opened in 
AthpTw. With the help of France, imnmnipr from fordier 
incDzmonfi from the Turks was piacticalhr as^med. To pie- 
aerve the status quo in Gieeee, ILnssia nndertoc^ to limit its 
single-haDded war on Tmkey to operationE on the mainland 
and in the Black Sea. Within the waters of the Mfiditerra- 
nean the Czar proposed to oontinne as an armed nentral 
in hamumT with the other Powers nnder the treatv of Lon- 
don, and, to aOay the apprehensionfi of Austria, the BoBsian 
&reeB in the Balkans were ordered to carrv their line of 
apenrtiane as fax as poBriUe from ABHtria's «phe» of iA»- 
enee. A still more effectnal check on Austria was secured 
\fv the Czar's secret encouragement of French aspirations 
toward the Bhine. Charles X e^q^osed 'die plot when he aaid; 
^^ the Czar attacks Austria, I will hold ni^Belf in i t Muivt i t 
and regulate my conduct according to circumstances. If 
Aiwtria attacks, I will instantly march against her.^ As 
Prinoe Mettemich put it: ^TThe two Powers were at one: 
Prance against the European status quo; Bussia against that 
of the Orient'' 

Altiion^ the r^ecent Turkish concessions to Buama left 
to the Czar no ground for war, a pretext was siqiplied "by 
Bultan Mahmoud himself. Wilii true Turkish in&tnatifm 
he chose this moment to issue a direct challenge to Buflsia. 
Hie Czar was denounced as the instigator of the QreA re- 
bellion, and the arch enemy of Tslam. The treaty of Afcetr- 
man was declared null and yoid. A hofy war was prodaixmS 
against the liuscovites. ATI Christians were expelled {rom 
Constantinople. TJnf ortunately ior tiie Sultan, bis leixuft 
TTiaiiattCTO of the Janizaries deprived him of liie flower cxf Us 
tnMJpHy and ibs ^poiynTiaation of the Tm^adi fLnny^ ^Hnn 
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MISTAKES OF RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN ia28 

was the motiye of that act^ was only imder way. For seven 
years the Russians had been preparing for this war. Nich- 
olas lost no time in answering the Sultan's challenge. He 
replied with a declaration of war on April 26. Field Mar- 
shal Wittgenstein crossed the Pruth, while Paskievitch en- 
tered Asia Minor. The Eussian troops overran the Rouma- 
nian provinces, Wallachia and Moldavia. The Danube was 
crossed early in June, under the eyes of the Czar. Unable 
to meet their enemy in the open : leld, the Turks withdrew 
into their strongholds, Ibraila and Silistria on the Danube, 
Varna and Shumla in the Balkans. The Russians besieged 
and stormed Ibraila, and thence pushed on through the Du- 
brudsha toward the Black Sea. In the meanwhile Paskie- 
vitch in Asia Minor defeated two Turkish armies and cap- 
tured ErzerounL 

After these early successes the Russian operations began 
to lag. The Czar's presence at headquarters was a source 
of embarrassment rather than of strength. Wittgenstein 
committed the error of dividing his army into three slender 
columns. Too weak to conduct forward operations, they 
were held in check before Silistria, Varna, and Shumla. 
The Russian transport service, none too good at best, col- 
lapsed under the threefold strain. The ill-fed soldiers 
wasted away by thousands. At length Homer Brionis, the 
commandant of Shumla, took advantage of the weakness of 
his besiegers. On September 24 he broke out of Shumla and 
marched to the relief of Varna. The Czar, notwithstanding 
the evident weakness of his troops, ordered his cousin, Eu- 
gene of Wurtemburg, to check the Turkish advance with a 
frontal attack. The result was a severe defeat for the Rus- 
sians. Had Brionis marched onward Varna would have been 
relieved. He climg to Shumla, however, and the Turks at 
Varna were forced to surrender. It was late in autumn now, 
£nd cold weather put a stop to the campaign for the year. 
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LTBKIUL ASCENDENCY IN FRANCK 

The display of military weaknfiss serioiisly injured the pi!€»- 
tige of Bnssia. The mamioLd Tniptakiw of this campai^ 
have been unsparingly laid bare in a f amons monograph of 
Moltke. Henceforth the suocessful proseention of the war 
beeame a sine qua non for Russia. 

During the progress of these events French forces wene 
landed in Greece. They occupied Navarino, Patras, and 
Kodon. The Turks gave in and consented to evacuate the 
Morea. In France the ultra-royalist measures of Charles X 
gave rise to an ever-growing spirit of dissatisfaction. The 
death of Manuel^ the outcast of the Chambers, was made the 
occasion of a great public demonstration. The coalition of 
Liberals with a faction of Royalists opposed to the Ifinistry 
had a brilliant triumph. Villele'f; Cabinet ofFered to resign. 
Instead of that^ the King placed Martignac above him. 
"You are deserting M. Villele,*' said +he Princess Boyal to 
the King. "It is your first step downward from the throne." 
The Due de Broglie wrote: "Should we succeed, after the 
fall of the present Ministry, in getting through the year trui- 
quilly, it will be a triumphant success." By way of conces^ 
sion to the Liberals, a royal edict suppressed all the edudlr 
tional institutions maintained by the Society of Jesus. The 
effect of this measure was offset later in the year by renewed 
imprisonment and a heavy fine inflicted upon Beranger for 
writing poUtical songs. 

Latin attempts at parliamentary government in Amer- 
ica were productive of even more discouraging results. In 
the Argentine Republic the army, after defeating the Bra- 
zilians, was led against its own Government by General La- 
valle. The administration was overturned and President 
Dorrego was shot General Rosas became the leader of the 
Federalist forces and took the field against the Revolution^ 
itts. In Chile the different parties contending for the gov- 
emment patched up a precarious peace which was not des- 
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MITRfi ON SOUTH AMEBICAN PATRIOTS ia28 

tined to last long. In Colombia^ the Nueva Granada of the 
Spaniards^ a new proclamation of dictatorial powerg was 
issued by Bolivar on February 10. Soon afterward an in- 
surrection broke out against him, led by Peadella. Scarcely 
had this uprising been quelled when an attempt was made to 
kill Bolivar at his seat of government. Henceforth the 
history of Latin America degenerated into an endless se- 
ries of revolutions and counter-revolutions. The only real 
strength supplied to the various republican governments, 
so called, was that derived from strong personal characters, 
gelding one-man power. General Mitre, the great states- 
man and historian of South America, has drawn up this 
striking resume of the fate of the foremost leaders of Span- 
ish-American revolutions. Their story is the quintessence 
of the subsequent turbulent career of Latin America during 
the nineteenth century: 

"The first revolutionists of La Paz and of Quito died on 
the scafFold. Miranda, the apostle of liberty, betrayed by his 
own people, died, alone and naked, in a dungeon. Moreno, 
the priest of the Argentine revolution, and the teacher of the 
democratic idea, died at sea, and found a grave in the ocean. 
Hidalgo, the first popular leader of Mexico, was executed 
as a criminal. Belgrano, the first champion of Argentine 
independence, who saved the revolution, died obscurely, 
while civil war raged around him. O^Higgins, the hero of 
Chile, died in exile, as Carrera, his rival, had done before 
him. Iturbide, the real liberator of Mexico, died a victim 
to his own ambition. Montuf ar, the leader of the revolution 
at Quito, and his comrade Villavicencio, the promoter of that 
of Cartagena, were strangled. The first presidents of New 
Granada, Lozano and Torres, fell sacrifices to colonial terror- 
ism. Piar, who found the true base for the insurrection in 
Colombia, was shot by Bolivar, to whom he had shown the 
way to victory. Rivadavia^ the civil genius of South Amer- 
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1828 TARIFF SPLITS UNION IN TWO 

ica, who gave form to her representative institations, died in 
exile. Sucre, the conqueror of Ayacucho, was murdered hy 
his own men on a lonely road. Bolivar and San Martin 
died in exile.'' 

In North America the radical issues between the North- 
em and Southern States produced ever more dissensions and 
discord. The question of State sovereignty was prominent 
in the discussion of the tariff law of 1828, and assumed more 
and more a sectional aspect The North had grown rich and 
prosperous; when under free trade her energies were di- 
rected to agriculture and commerce. This was the more 
emphasized when, under a protective policy, her labor and 
her capital were devoted to the development of manufactures. 
The Southern States had originally desired a protective pol- 
icy for their own supposed advantage; now they demanded 
free trade for the same reason. But the North had put much 
money into manufactures, and therefore demanded that Con- 
gress, which had placed her in this position, should protect 
her in. it. So the tariff of 1828, the highest adopted in the 
United States up to that time, was a more comprehensive 
measure than any which preceded it, and was adjusted 
throughout to encourage Northern industry. New England 
was largely at one on this subject, and the Middle and West- 
em States were practically united. Thus it became a ques- 
tion of party politics. From the tariff of 1828 dates a new 
era in American Federal legislation. The division between 
the North and the South began. Led by Daniel Webster, the 
New England States became advocates of the protective sys- 
tem. The question, from being a national issue, became 
distinctly sectionaL 

State sovereignly was the most important problem that 
presented itself during John Quincy Adams's administration. 
The trouble with the Creek and Cherokee Indians in Geor- 
gia brought this issue to the front. These tribes were now 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND INVENTIONS laSS 

partiallj ciyilized, and were tilling their lands in content- 
ment. Although they held their lands nnder treaty with the 
United States, Georgia sought to eject them. Instead of 
protecting the Indians the National Government allowed 
Georgia to have its way and sent them to the Indian Terri- 
tory. Thus was an individual State permitted to act in de- 
fiance of the National Government. 

In other respects, it was a year of great prosperity and 
progress for the United States. The differences with Britr 
ish North America in regard to boundaries and to the pro- 
posed joint settlement of Oregon were amicably settled by 
arbitration. The question of indemnities arising out of the 
differences with England was likewise satisfactorily adjusted. 
England's recent introduction of railroads was eagerly fol- 
lowed up in America. The rails of the first American steam 
road were laid at Baltimore. They were made of wood cov- 
ered with iron bars. At Baltimore, too, the manufacture 
of fire bricks was begun. Boston harbor beheld its first 
steamboat. The new canal between Providence and Worces- 
ter was opened and produced an instant increase of traffic 
for New England. In the other Eastern States factories 
grew in number and new processes were introduced. Thus, 
the first varnish made in America was produced at New 
York. Dam&sk table linen was manufactured at Pittsburg. 
The first straw paper was turned out at Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. The planing mill was introduced. The Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia awarded to Stephen Boyden of 
Newark the premium for his malleable castings. Arts and lit- 
erature likewise flourished. Among the new paintings ex- 
hibited during this year in America were Inman's portrait of 
Halleck, Stuart's "Jared Sparks,'' Greenough's ^'Chanting 
Cherubs,'' Dunlap's "Calvary," and Thomas Cole's "Garden 
of Eden." At Boston the first lithographic press was estab- 
lished. Noah Webster published his dictionary. Fenimore 
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<tf idi»er ^^BxiiKJk ^ Stm^^ iirffffamiiT isbed HeisiC' 18» idie five- 

nthm in EDeJiairs p^^^nos £or Ms iMinxysB '^'wmsi Scodc^** 

SdbnlKTt dksd in Vi^ma <na tbe l$»da •of 0«$G«ber, at die 
4|^ <9f thittj-^me. X^^tiiidiffi^xiadiDg his brief career and 
l*ek (A nw^$1semMtie sebotoling, he was osse of Ifae moel proiifie 
m weU m ori^nsl of German eompoeer^ His earliest ex- 
tant fti^ois^ ^Si^t^ii JjumentT was written at the age of fonr- 
t^^n^ fiw*\i ^^r\j master-works as ^'Margaret at the Spin- 
nint; Wlieftl/" and the ^Erl-King,^ both written for Goethe's 
worfhf mark the swift derelopment of his genins. During 
hh 4^ijg^it(gsientb year, when he wrote the **'Erl-King,'' he com- 
pomd no hm than 144 songs. Schubert achieved immortal 
fanM$ as the creator of the modem lyric song. Xo less origi- 
nal W4^e bis transfers of the song motive to pianoforte mnde, 
as shown in bis ^^Moments Mnsicales'' and ^Impromptus." 
Honm oi bis symphonies, notably that in C and the 'Trag- 
nwmt'^ in B minor, are equal to those of Beethoven. 

Toward the end of the year the disorders in Portugal 
spf>eftred to have subsided sufficiently to warrant the with- 
drawal of the British troops. Dom Miguel, the Begent, 
promptly proclaimed himself King. After having grasped 
the rc*in» of power, one of his first measures was the dissolu- 
tion of the deven ancient estates of Portugal. In Spain King 
Ferdinand VIT, in December, celebrated his wedding to 
Maria Obrintina of Naples. 



FEEL IS OONVERTED TO REFORM BILL 182S 

In England Hnskisson's stand on the rotten borough ques- 
tion had caused his expulsion from the Cabinet The former 
members of the Canning Cabinet all resigned. Among 
those chosen to supply their place was Vesey Fitzgerald, 
member for County Clare in Ireland. His aooeptance of 
office compelled him to go back to his constituents. It was 
then that Daniel O'Connell, the great leader of the Catholic 
Association in Ireland, saw his chance to strike a blow for 
CathoKc emancipation. Though disquaUfied from sitting in 
the Commons as a Catholic, O'Connell ran against Fitzger- 
ald. From the first Fitzgerald's cause was hopeless. The 
great landowners, to be sure, supported his cause with all 
their wealth and influence, but the small freeholders, to a 
man, voted against him. After a five-days' poll, Fitzgerald 
withdrew from the contest The result was that the hitherto 
irresistible influence of England's territorial aristocracy lay 
shattered. The Protestant Conservatives of England were 
filled with consternation. Every debate in Parliament 
showed that the Catholic party was daily gaining strength, 
while the resistance of the Government became weaker. It 
was clear that something must be done. At this crisis Rob- 
ert Peel, hitherto the champion of the Protestant party in 
the House of Commons and Cabinet, became convinced of 
the necessity of yielding. He lost no time in imparting this 
conviction to the Duke of Wellington, his chief, and there- 
with offered his resignation. Wellington had learned a les- 
son from the events that followed Hnskisson's withdrawal. 
He refused to let Peel go. Reluctantly he became a party 
to Peel's change of views, and before the year closed, armed 
with the ailments of Peel, he wrung from the King the 
Crown's consent to concede Catholic emancipation without 
delay. Peel, as the author of this radical measure, consented 
to take charge of the biH in Parliament 
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EVENTS OF 1829 

Catholic Emancipation Bill is Passed by Aid of the Whigs — Bentinck» 
Governor-General of India, Abolishes the Suttee and Suppresses the 
Thugs — England and Austria Join to Block Russia's Designs on 
Constantinople — Deaths of Davy and Young — Russians Win Battle 
of Kulevtcha and Take Adrianople — England and Austria Inter- 
vene — ^Treaty of Adrianople Gives Russia Protectorate Over Danu- 
bian Principalities — Black Sea and Bosphorus Opened to Interna- 
tional Navigation — Polignac's Ministry in France Encroaches on 
Liberty of the People — Government Tries to Distract Public Atten- 
tion by Expedition against Algiers — Deaths of Barras, Karl Schlegel, 
and tieo xll — ^Accession of Pius VIII — Jackson Becomes President 
— Inaugurates Spoils System — Establishes "Kitchen Cabinet" of 
Unofficial Advisers — Vetoes Many Bills — Cabinet Resigns — Creor^ia 
and South Carolina Oppose New Tariff with Nullification Doctrine 
— Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Opened and Many Canals — Literary 
Events — In England Gumey Establishes First Steam Automobile 
Service — Death of Lamarck. 

AT the opening of Parliament in England the con- 
LjL cessions of the Government in regard to Catholic 
X -m. emancipation were revealed in the royal speech, 
delivered by commission. The great Tory party, thus taken 
unawares, was furious. The Protestant clergy opposed the 
bill with all their influence and clamored for a dissolution 
of Parliament. In the excited state of public feeling, an 
immediate appeal to the country would undoubtedly have 
wrecked the bill. Unable to carry out such a plan, the Tory 
opposition showed itself ready to unite with any party in 
order to defeat the measure and wreak vengeance on its 
framers. Within the Cabinet itself Wellington's change 
brought him bitter opposition. The Attorney-General, Sir 
C. Wetherell, refused to draw the bill, and, when the bill was 
brought up in March, spoke against it, criticizing the "per- 
fidy^' of his associates. Of course he was at once dismissed. 

But an opportunity, to avenge his dismissal was soon 
afforded. Robert Peel, since he was not suffered to with- 
draw from the Ministry, felt in honor bound to go back to his 
constituents at Oxford. The Protestant party that had sent 
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DEATHS OF DAVY AND YOUNG 1829 

him to Parliament now opposed him with a simple oonntry 
gentleman, in no wise his Parliamentary equaL Peel was 
crushingly defeated. On the other hand, the Whig party 
almost in a body went over to the Government. With their 
help, the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed. The Tories 
waited only for the time to strike down their former leaders. 
The precarious position of Wellington's Ministry at home 
was offset by a firm policy abroad. In British India the 
new Governor-General, Lord Bentinck, upheld British pres- 
tige by his firm abolition of the native custom of burning 
widows and by his extermination of the roving gangs of 
Thugs. In regard to the Eastern Question and the war in 
the Balkans, England came to an agreement with Austria to 
frustrate Russia's plans with respect to Constantinople. 
Thanks to this entente cordiale between the two countries, 
enterprising English capitalists and engineers were allowed 
to put into operation the first line of steamboats that plied 
the waters of the Danube. Among other minor events of 
interest to Englishmen during this year may be mentioned 
the first public appearance of Eanny Kemble, the actress, 
and the earliest boat race between student crews from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. England lost two 
of her famous scientists during this year — Sir Humphry 
Davy and Thomas Young. Davy was bom in 1YY8 and died 
in Geneva. Besides inventing the miner's safety lamp, with 
which his name will be forever associated, he made valuable 
experiments in photography; discovered that the causes of 
chemical and electrical attraction are identical; produced 
potassium and sodium by the electric current; proved the 
transformation of energy into heat; formulated a theory of 
the properties of particles of matter (or atoms) ; and made 
remarkable experiments which led to the theory of the binary 
composition of chemical compounds. Young was bom in 
1773. At Cambridge they called him *Thenomenon Young," 
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<^i«»«W5ivrr. Wii«D <«Jt twectx it istk asfata "U* read pajcas 

iw^AmPt^ la* i^igwit liwi^r '^Tlit I^ibsttt <sf T/ighi and CabcE.'' 
T&iaft kfetiQJ)^ x&atrk^ aoi ^9^c#e^ in pin^c^ Bcafiiifie: fa- it 

Y</oi^ eJ«i«l^^«*^ tLe; ^limaiDiferrjra* eLber-"^ Aiid die lerm 
fi Mill tu> t^ f/yQAd ii^ oror ydtuu&t TocaimliTT, 

Is ibie; HaSkMXA BnsoA's war wiili Turkey wms wi^ed 
witi) ri|^. Tbie; winter months had been spesii in faringbig 
up mm^rret^ The Czar withdrenr from ioterferenoe at head- 
qnufterf^ and Wittjgiefnstein was snperseded br General Die- 
MUfihf a traimed Pmi^ian soldier. This gieneral made {Hep- 
ftrations to^ eross the Balkans as soon as Silistria shonld have 
fulUm^ without waiting for the fall of Shnmla. On the other 
aide of the Balkans the Bnssian fleet made a dirersion so as 
to pn^para ttie waj for joining forces on the banks of the 
Black Sea« In accordance with these plans Diebitsch sent 
ft iitrong force against Silistria. Before anything had been 
effected in front of Silistria^ Beshid Pasha, the Turkish 
Grand Vizier^ moved eastward from Shnmla and took the 
Aeld Against the wc^ak Russian forces at Varna. He lost time, 
how^vatf and suffered himself to be held at bay by the Eus- 
sian^i, Diebitsch hurried across Bulgaria in forced marches. 
Coming up in I{eshid's rear he could either fall upon 
Sbumlft or force tlie Turks to opeii battle. He chose the lat- 
ter courfie. The Turks, harried in their rear, attempted to 
ragftin the roads to Shumla. On June 10 the two forces met 
in a pitched battle at Kulevtcha. Reshid was badly de- 
feated, losing 6,000 men and forty-three guns, but made good 
biff retreat to Shumla. Diebitsch had to lay siege to Shumla« 
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TREATY OF ADMANOPLE 1829 

Soon after this Silistria fell into the hands of the Bussians. 
Turning Varna over to the Bulgarians, and leaving a block- 
ading force before Shumla, Diebitsch boldly crossed the 
Balkans. The resistance of the Turks was weak. On Au- 
gust 19 the Bussians appeared before Adrianople. In the 
Black Sea the Bussian frigate "Mercury'' defeated two 
Turkish men-of-war. The Turks were seized with terror. 
Adrianople surrendered without a blow. In the Morea the 
Turks evacuated Tripolitza and Missolonghi and acknowl- 
edged the independence of Greece. The ports of the Black 
Sea, almost as far south as the Bosphorus, fell into Bussian 
hands. Flying columns of the Bussian army penetrated down 
to the -^gean coast and as far as the Euxine. Yet the 
Bussians were so weak in numbers that anything like deter- 
mined resistance could easily have checked them. As it was, 
all Turkish resistance collapsed before the Bussian onward 
march toward Constantinople. The Sultan appealed to the 
Powers for help. England and Austria intervened, and 
peace was forced upon Bussia. The treaty of Adrianople, 
signed on September 14, confirmed to Bussia its protectorate 
over the Danubian principalities. IsTo Mussulman was to 
be permitted to stay within the principalities, and all Turk- 
ish lands were to be sold within eighteen months. No forti- 
fied point on the left bank of the Danube was left to Turkey. 
Territory in Asia was ceded to RTissia, as well as the ports of 
Poti and Anapa on the Black Sea. The waters of this se& 
were thrown open to international navigation ; and the straits 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles were declared open to 
the merchant ships of all Powers at peace with the Porte. 
The payment of a money indemnity of 2,000,000 rubles to 
Bussia was deferred, thus leaving to Bussia the means for 
exerting pressure on the Yildiz Kiosk. 

Bussians acceptance of foreign mediation at Adrianople 
brought disappointment to France. Beverting to Napoleonic 
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1829 DEATH OF BABBAfl 

ambitioiiB, King Charles's Ministers had propoaed a partitiaii 
of the Ottoman Empire on the basis of a general rearrange- 
ment of Europe. Russia was to have the Dannbian prov^- 
inces near the Austrian Empire, Bosnia and Servia ; Prussia 
was to have Saxony and Holland; Belgium and the Bhine 
provinces were to fall to Prance, and the King of Holland 
was to be installed in the Sultan's Divan at Constantinople. 
It was a chimerical project, which it was hoped mi^t avert 
the impending troubles at home hj dazzling acquisitions 
abroad. A formidable majority had been raised up against 
the Government by its persistent encroachments upon the 
freedom of speech and of the press. Martignac's Ministry 
resigned and Prince Polignac, a crony of the King, was put 
in his place. Societies were formed throughout Prance to 
refuse the payment of taxes should the Government attempt 
to raise them without the consent of the Chambers. In the 
faee of this growing popular opposition, the King and his 
Minister resolved to prepare an expedition against Algiers. 
Aa Guizot put it : "They hope to get rid of their difficultiea 
through conquest abroad and a resulting majority at home." 
The death of Barras about this time served to revive revolur 
tionary memories in Prance. 

Paul Pran$ois Jean Nicholas, Count de Barras, was one 
of the first five Directors of the Prench Bepublic. He 
cruelly executed many Boyalists at the capture of Toulon in 
1798. He was the chief of the conspirators who triumphed 
over Robespierre in 1794. As eonmiander of the National 
Guard,^ in October, 1795, with Bonaparte, he defeated the 
Parisian insurgents, and was therefore chosen a member of 
the IKrectory. He served in this body as its leading spirit 
until its suppression by Napoleon in 1799. This act dosed 
his political career. 

In Germany there died during the year Karl Priedrich 
WiUiehn von Sohlegel, brother of August Wilhelm, the poet 
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In 190S ht jcixied laie Kirnign Chnzcii. jmd spvetml tvmos 
kEter ^iTBE ixipodnsed m innienAl sBcaiBurr ta VieiiiUL Be^ 
ades ids pcbbsihec j«snzre&. ScLi^icil's citief iroi^ uie: ^His- 
tnnr of liie Oid and Xfv liTETBant" * 1S15» », ""Piuloscipfaies 
of Lite** i ISi'S , -Pidiascipiix of HSssarr* ♦ 1S-5S* ;, asd the 
posdanDODS ^worL *P!kua9Cipiix of LsnrQUB.** TTi*; ^srife, 
a daxt^nsr of Moaes MesoekBakc ^vras the amibor of dprenl 
vorjs p-zfrosiiec TZiier SeriefieTs r.aTnft I>cring ibe jiear 
Pope Leio XH died asd va? sacoeraed pv PIts VHL 

In the ITiiixed S";«t^ li ivc*ni Americai John Qmncy 
AfbTiffi VBS BDCseaBeded bv Andrew JacksozL Oalboim irts 
xcekcsad YioE-Presideni. A moder oiovd of backiroodszzien 
azkd nkDimiaizieETS. -crho had >nppcvrted Jackdon. crosbed into 
the White House shofutmg for "HJld ffickorr,'' For the first 
tune the omeoing Preadent ahBented himdelf from the in- 
axLgmvtiazi of his SQ«ie390T. He had re^nained at his de^ 
untfl TnidnighT of the previois day agning appointments 
whidi w^nld deprive Jackson of do much nK>7e patronage* 
Jackson toc^ his revenge bv the instant removal of 167 politi- 
cal oppcmeDis. Hisremazk. **Tothevic£oisbekmgthespoik,'*^ 
hfrainp a Inuvrd of American politics. The svsctem of iv^ta- 
tioQ in office dates from his administration. 

Jackson's first Caianet was headed bv Van Buren. The 
President also encouraged a sei of confidential advidei^ who 
came to be known as the '"'Kitchen Cabinet.'^ The rt^lar 
members of the Cabinet weie treated as mere head cleiks. 
In <me week Jackson vetoed moie bills than any of his pred^ 
ecesBOTS had done in f onr veais. Other bills he held back 
vntQ after the adjonmment of Con^ri^esss and then failed to 
sign them. The bills remained, as it were, in the President's 
pocket. This new method of vetoing became notorioas as the 
"Podcet Veto." In other respects Jacksons first administra- 
tion was stormy. International relations wow. ivpeatodly 
threatened by the long-standing controversy over tlie indent 
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182» THE ROMANCE OF PEGGT O'NEILL 

nity for French spoliations. An adjustment of the indem- 
nity claims with Denmark was likewise forced to an issue. 
At home Jackson's abandonment of the principle of extreme 
protection and his hostility to the United States Bank lost 
him the support of the loose constructionists. As a Free- 
mason, the President was likewise opposed by the new anti- 
Masonic party in politics. In a quarrel over the character 
of the wife of Secretary Eaton, the beautiful Peggy O'Neill, 
all Washington was involved. It was commonly believed that 
the subsequent break-up of Jackson's Cabinet was caused by 
the social bickerixlgs among the wives of the members. Van 
Buren was the first to resign. Soon he was appointed Min- 
ister to England, but the Senate rejected him through the 
vote of Vice-President Calhoun. Jackson afterward took his 
revenge by defeating Calhoun's aspirations to the Presidency 
through Van Buren. By reason of the new protective tariff, 
the States of Georgia and South Carolina, toward the close 
of 1829, returning to the Kentucky resolutions of 1799, 
affirmed the right of any State to declare null and void any 
act of Congress which the State Legislature deemed uncon- 
atitutionaL 

The industrial progress of the United States was little 
affected by the political dissensions during Jackson's first 
Presidential year. On July 4 the Baltimore and Ohio Bail- 
road was opened. The first trip of an American locomotive 
was made on the Carbondale and Honesdale road. Through- 
out the country many canals were opened ; to wit, the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal, the Delaware and Hudson, and 
the Oswego in New York; the Fjrmington in Connecticut, 
and the Cumberland and Oxford Canal in Maine. Among 
the literary productions of the year were a collection of minor 
poems by Edgar Allan Poe, Parkman's earlier essays, Coop- 
er^s ''Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish,'^ Sparks's ^John Ledyard/' 
and Washington Irving^s "Granada.*' 
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GCSKXTS STEAM OMXIBCS ISS 

In EngUmd the £ist SDooeBsfiQ expexiioeiits iridi steam- 
propeDed stBge-ooadies icere made hy Sir Goldswortli Gnr- 
Ber. Theae macfaineE ic^me the ptbchtbotb of the latter-daj 
antomofaile Tehide. To haxe assisted At the eiqieiiiDent of 
Gume^r B steam caniage ^ras, in those dax^ almost a title to 
gjoix. These carriages became speedilj one of the curiosities 
of London. Foreign travelezs who printed acoonnts of their 
jonmeT^ did not f vl t-o devote a chapter to the new means 
of looonK>ti<>XL Jobard* tbe Belgian savant and economist^ 
was if the nnmber, and so were Cnchene^ St. Germain Lednc, 
and C. 6. Simon, three prominent scienti£c writers of that 
time. Jobard^s impressions noted down at the time are 
worthy of record : ^Mt fiist risit in England was to the start- 
ing station of Sir Goldsworth Gnmey's steam omnibus, run- 
ning between London and Bath. This carriage does not 
differ materially from other stage-coaches, nor has it had any 
aerions mishap as yet. For my benefit it manoenvred back 
and forth over the street parement and later on the smooth 
macadam of the highway, without any apparent difficulties of 
gniding. The drivers of other stage-coaches are agreed that 
the thing is a suoceas, and that before long it will do them 
much harm." 

However, the great interest in railroads side-tracked for 
many years both the commercial and mechanical development 
of the automobile idea. 

Jean Baptiste de Lamart^ a forerunner of Charles Dar- 
win, died in this vear. As early as 1801 Lamarck had out« 
lined his ideas of the transmutation of species and attempted 
to explain the manner in which that transmutation had been 
krougfat about. There is no such thing as a ^^species^" he 
held; there are only individuals descended from a common 
stock and modified in structure to suit their environment 
Lamarck was scofFed at in his own time ; he was respected aa 
a naturalist, but unrec(^nized as a prophet 
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EVENTS OF 1830 



InTentioQ of the Sewing Machipe. and of Raised Letters for the Bliad 
— ^Deatlis of Lawrence, the Paints, and of Lister, Inventor of the 
Compoand Microscope — Frendi Conqoer Algiers — Hugo's **Hemani*' 
Creates a Literary Beyolatiofi— Charles X EHssolves the Qtambers 
— Parisians Rise and Baiid Barricades — Daring the '*Great Week^ 
Troops Co Over to Revolutionists— Charles X is Deposed — He Goes 
into Exile in England — Dnke of Orleans is Chosen Constitutional 
Monarch under Name of Louis Philippe-yderical and Royalist 
Influences are Obliterated — ^The Bourgeoisie is in the Saddle — Revo- 
lutionists Gain the Independence of Belgium — ^Talleyrand as Envoy 
to England Prevents Intervention of Powers in Belgian Affairs — 
Greece s Throne Goes Beginng — Revolution Breaks Out in Poland — 
Polish Diet Renounces Rule of the Czar — Ferdinand's Abolition of 
Salic Law in Spain to Secure Throne to His Wife Causes His 
Brothers to Lead a Revoluti<»i — Bolivar Plans a Pan-American 
Congress — Is Rebuffed, Resigns Office, and Dies — ^Van Diemen's 
Land Separates from New South Wales — Growth of Nullification 
Doctrine in America Leads to Great Debate Between Hayne and 
Webster— Repeal of Prohibitory Shipping Acts Starts Trade with 
British West Indies — O'Connell Agitates for Repeal of Union of 
Ireland with Great Britain — He is Prosecuted for Treason — Crown 
Suocessfully Exerts Its Influence against Wellington's Ministry — 
Succeeding Ministry of Lord Grey is Weakened by His Nepotism. 



EARLY in the year Bartholemy ThimomdeTy a French 
tailor, took out a patent for his invention of a sewing 
machine. Thimonnier^s device was a chainnstitch sew- 
ing machine worked with a treadle. It had taken the inven- 
tor, ignorant as he was of mechanics, four years of painful 
application to perfect it The first to recognize the real value 
of the invention was M. Beunier, supervisor of mines at 
Paris. He took Thimonnier to Paris and installed him as 
a partner and manager of a large clothing firm that manur 
f actured army uniforms. They set up eighty machines and 
did so well with them that the workmen of Paris, profiting 
by the revolutionary disturbances of the times, wreaked theLr 
vengeance on the new labornsaving device by wrecking the 
eirtablishment. The inventor was compelled to flee for li&» 
Daring the same year another Frenchman, Charles Bsihier, 
invented the system of raised printing for the blind. 
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1830 FRANCE ANNEXES ALGIEBS 

auspicions moment The Sultan's reluctant acknowledgment 
of the independence of Greece, April 25, showed how power- 
less he was. The Dey of Algiers had insulted France by hia 
discourteous treatment of a French consuL He refused the 
satisfaction demanded by France. On the failure of a block- 
ade to reduce the city of Algiers, an expedition commanded 
by Bourmont set out for Africa in spring. A landing was 
successfully effected by the middle of June. Early in July 
Algiers was taken. Immense spoils, valued at 48,000,000 
francs, were seized by the French* England grew apprehen- 
sive. George IV had just died (June 26), and the Duke of 
Wellington, who was retained in power by the new "K'lTig^ 
William IV, demanded from the French Grovemment an en- 
gagement to retain none of its new conquests. It was in vain. 
The seething spirit of the people in France seemed to demand 
an outlet The victories of French arms in Africa were cast 
before the French people as a sop. The permanent annexa- 
tion of Algiers was announced. 

The heated spirit of the rising generation had already 
been revealed in the hysterical demonstrations that occurred 
on ibe occasion of the first performance of Victor Hugo's 
'^Hemani^ on February 25. Conspicuous among the leaders 
of ibe literary tumult was Theophile Gautier, then a youth 
of eighteen, but already an author and an Hugolatre iniron- 
mgeant, who led the claque on this first night resplendent 
in a rose-colored doublet and streandng long hair. With him 
was young Balzac, who had just won renown an3 notoriety 
by his "Physiology of Marriage^' and the first of his *T)roll 
Tales/^ In March the Liberals in the Chambers declared 
their want of confidence in the Government by a majority of 
forty votes. Charles X^ staking all on the success of his Al- 
gerian campaign, dissolved the Chambers. "No compro- 
mise, no surrender,'' was the motto of the Boyalists as they 
appealed to the people. The result was an overwhelming 
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THE OOUP lyfiTAT OF CTHAKLK8 X 1830 

ina]orit7 against the Goyemment The whole of France was 
now waiting for the coup d'etat, and Europe waited with 
France. 'TTonr two weakest points are the electoral law and 
the liberty of the press/' said Mettemich to the French Am- 
bassador in Vienna, "but you can not touch them except 
through the Chambers. A coup d'etat would ruin the dy- 
nasty." Charles X could not be restrained. "There are only 
Lafayette and I who have not changed since 1789/' said the 
King. On July 24, a Sunday, after attending mass, Charles 
X signed the orders that were to rid him of his Chambers. 
All his Ministers signed with himu "For life and for death, 
gentlemen," said the King. "Count upon me as I count 
upon you." 

The Orders in Council appeared in the "Moniteur" the 
next day. It was said that Sauvo, the editor of the *Ttfoni- 
teur," as he gave the order to go to press, exclaimed : "God 
protect the King." The publication of the edict caused an 
instant exteaordinary fall in stocks. Thiers thundered 
against it in the "Journal des Debats." Government troops 
seized the printing presses of the leading journals. Murmur- 
ing crowds gathered on the streets. The King appointed 
Marshal Marmont commandant of Paris. It was the last 
stroke, for Marmont was popularly execrated as the betrayer 
of Napoleon. The National Guards brought forth their old 
tricolor cockades of the Revolution and the Empire. Next 
morning all work stopped, and the people fell to building bar- 
ricades. Whole streets were torn up. The pupils of the 
Polytechnic School broke open the gates and the tricolor 
flag floated on the towers of Notre Dame. Marshal Mar- 
mont reported to the King : "Sire, it is no longer a riot, but 
a revolution. There is urgent need for your Majesty to take 
means of pacification. Thus the honor of the Crown may 
yet be saved. To-morrow it will be too late." The King's 
answer was to declare Paris under a state of siege. The so- 
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^j*^M ^d J^iir». i-wsTT ]^>*.jii^ ^waaae a i'jp:3»at ~T*iiec 
Ia ti^ ^^v^gi^S4[ ta* /i?^^ lit: TiLe X^ 5x1" 'wm 5ij- 

n^fffiiM. fi^ii tte iCiar «^ Sc Ccod ▼•ccid sec Ticid. 

^i^mi i ^fm yr*0n)A kad Va I isjrr^r no wisia ?o ride Hke s^ 

iir#*ryl fn tii^ tMnphin^ baring gr/via fQipKu>os of Hknaom. 
7V; m//i> Mdk^ th^ Toikriai and br>ifted the trieokfr flag on 
tfc* ^1/^ Urw^K At tfc#!j HoUjI <fc Vilk a mnnicipal eominu- 
#j//w wa« UmimlMf f/m%\i0mA of Lafajette, Casimir Perier, 
O^^n^al Ijkmn^ u%A Andrj 6e PajraTean. At last, when it 
wa# t/#c^ ]At4;^ tf^ King ^^/uriUrrmanded hia obnoziaoa orden 
arid Almfiim^A i'oiigrja^ wit^i hia Miniatry. The people no 
Um§^f {Mii'l fdU^tifum to tfie King^a acta. He waa declared de- 
l^^a^/ A r^/uMic waa proclaimed and ita preaidencj offered 
t/# f/afayMi/f, j^ut the old fiero declined the honor. Widi 
Tfil#fra h#f tfir^fW hi* iuHiumce in favor of the Duke of Or- 
lipana. hfuln I'fiilif/fK?, the Duke of Orleana, the son of Philip 
KipiliiA, of MtifohiiUmary fame, waa invited to Paris to exer- 
«|lNi t)iii iumtUmn of licnitonant-general of the kingdom. The 
AfufHmiA King at Ht Cloud hastened to confirm the appoint- 
fnnfiti Tli« DiJk« of Orleans respectfully declined the royal 
UppiAntmmt ^'You can not receive things from everybody/' 
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foni DiacBft. GfBass9L. iMrtj^csf smk ^rvHir f» mt x^ 

■m. ^ • A 

lie crmu*" said tfce I>iie <rf OrJwcBw '*'l sIhlII nweiw it 
from ii>e pKOi? CEi Tit ««>ciT>«rs< it s^iaTs 'ttjrer t;^ i^r^TOWw 

The DrJ:^ cf Or>*rs T*f:25«ec to T^?<v>cniae ti>e dju?*i$ \\f ifcis 
naa. HerTi V, «< be ^wats e*IJec, and F^rtivv aiihJ Kutchw htmv^ 
"with the Ihie. CrarJes X i^IiiicnisitJ f r.n}>er b«>i^eis;. 

The Daiipbin. f oTracT^T I>!ibf <rf Aii£!oaileaie^ in lib? mub 
ner resigned his li^ts to ki$ De;^w« The ikn w;ju& sij^ned 01:1 
the M of Angis^ Charles X ih>w siet ow ft>r XiM^uathJjr 
^th his cuard5« comzaatnded h^ MinxKHAt^ And« <m Axij^ti^i Iti^ 
embaiked «t dierbonig in two American t««*si?1§^ vith tin? 
Danphin and Danphiness^ the Ihaohess of Reirr^ the l>xike 
of Bordeaux, and a nnmerons sniti? of atlendant:sv. The shipe^ 
sailed for England. and« anchoring at Spithead* the n>Tal 
fngitiTes to(i up their residence at Lnlwonh Oa^tle^ in l\\r^ 
setshire, bat eTemtnaUr Temo\^ to HoIvtvvmI Castle at Kdin- 
hoigh, 'which -was placed at their disposal by the IWtirfi Gov* 
emment. On Angust 9 Lonis Philippe, on the formal roqxieat 
of the two Chambers, accepted the crown of France with a aol* 
enm oath to nphold the Constitntion. 

The overthrow of the Bourbons was not a revolntion in 
the sense of the great French Revolution of the previous otm- 
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1830 **THE CITIZEN KING" 

tury. It resulted chiefly in the transfer of government from 
one political faction to another. Louis Philippe, raised to 
the throne by reason of his supposed democratic principles, 
rather than for his royal lineage, was a Republican only in 
name. On the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, the young 
Prince, then Duke of Chartres, fought with distinction by the 
side of Kellermann and Dumouriez at Valmy and Jemmapes. 
He accompanied the latter when he took refuge in the camp 
of the imperialists in April, 1793. After the death of his 
father, Philippe Egalite, refusing to bear arms against 
France, he joined his sister and Madame de Genlis in Switzer- 
land, where they lived for some time under an assumed name. 
In 1796 he sailed to the United States of America. Here he 
was joined by his two brothers, and after some years spent in 
America, during which they were often in distress, the three 
princes went to England in 1800. The Duke of Orleans now 
obtained a reconciliation with the heads of his family, Louis 
XVIII and the Count of Artois. Subsequently he became a 
guest at the court of Ferdinand IV, the dispossessed King of 
Naples, at Palermo ; and here was celebrated, in November, 
1809, his marriage with the Princess Marie Amelie, daughter 
of that monarch. Upon the restoration of Louis XVIII he 
reentered France, and took his seat in the Chamber of Peers ; 
bat having fallen under suspicion of disa£Fection, he onoe 
more retired to England and did not reappear in France tiU 
1817. During the remainder of the reign of Louis he took 
no part in public affairs and lived in tranquillity at his favor- 
ite villa at Neuilly. He was a '^citizen king^' only in so far 
as he sent his children to the public schools and walked about 
the streets of Paris with an umbrella under his arm. The 
most lasting effect in France of the July revolution was the 
obliteration of clerical influences in the administration and 
public education. The Boyalist nobility likewise lost what 
political ascendency they had regained during the Kestora- 
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BELGIUM REVOLTS FROM HOLLAND 1830 

tioiL Henceforth the party in power was that of the bour- 
geoisie or great middle class of France, of which Louis Phi- 
lippe himself was the self -constituted representative. 

Outside of France, on the contrary, the effects of the short 
revolution were far-reaching. In the Netherlands ever in- 
creasing friction between the Dutch-speaking Protestants of 
Holland and the French Catholics of Belgium had excited 
the coimtry to the point of revolution. Repressive measures 
on the part of the Dutch Government made matters worse. 
On August 25 the performance at the Brussels Opera House 
of Auber's "The Dumb Girl of Portici," with its representa- 
tion of a revolutionary rising in Naples, gave the signal for 
revolt. From the capital the insurrection spread throughout 
Belgium. The King summoned the States-General to The 
Hague and agreed to an administrative separation of Belgium 
and Holland ; but the storm was not quelled. On the appear- 
ance of Dutch troops in Brussels, barricades were erected 
and the insurgents drove the soldiers out of the city. For 
several days fighting continued in the outskirts. A provi- 
sional government declared the independence of Belgium. 
Mediation by a conference in Holland was frustrated by the 
bombardment of Antwerp by its Dutch garrison. The 
French Liberals were burning to give assistance. Austria 
and Russia stood ready to prevent their intervention by force 
of arms. Louis Philippe, while holding the French war 
party in check, felt constrained to look about him for an ally. 
In this extremity Prince Talleyrand, the old-time diplomat 
of the Bourbons, the Republic, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion, now in his eightieth year, was sent to London. He 
approached Wellington and the new King with such consum- 
mate address that an understanding was soon reached with 
England, which set at naught all projects of European armed 
intervention on behalf of the Prince of Orange. Such inter- 
vention could not have failed to drag the French into war. 
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1S30 REVOLT OF POLAND 

Now it was agreed that the regulation of Belgian affairs 
should be submitted to a conference at London. In ihe in- 
terim Belgian independence was accepted in effect and 
hostilities ended. 

In Greece the Government of Capodistrias was beset 
with such difBculties that it was decided to invite some Euro- 
pean prince to set up a eonstil^tional monarchy. The throne 
was offered to Prince Leopold of Coburg, the husband of the 
late Princess Charlotte of England. Leopold accepted, but 
when he learned that the Powers would not grant complete 
independence to Greece without restoring iEtolia, Thessaly, 
and the fertile islands of Samos and Candia to the Sultan, 
he withdrew his acceptance. 

Peace had scarcely been restored in the Netherlands when 
the spirit of revolt, traveling northward, seized the ardent 
people of Poland. Alexander's recognition of home rule in 
Poland had given the Poles a parliament and army of their 
own. After the Polish conspiracies at the outset of Nich- 
olas's reign, the Czar would no longer invoke the Polish Diet, 
and Russian troops and officers were sent into Poland. Of 
course this was bitterly resented. Plans for an uprising had 
already been made in 1828 during the Turkish war. The 
example of the successful risings in Paris and Brussels now 
brought matters to a head. On November 29 the revolt' 
broke out in Warsaw. The Polish regiments of the garrison 
joined the insurgents. The Kussian troops, finding the odds \ 
against them, withdrew. Grandduke Constantine narrowly 
escaped with his life. A provisional Polish Diet was con- 
voked. Prince Czartoryski was elected President The 
Poles, in remembrance of the late Czar's kindly attitude 
toward them, flattered themselves that the fruits of their 
revolution might be left to them. Lubecki, the former chief 
of the Imperial Council in Poland, with two associates, set 
out for St. Petersburg to voice the Polish demands for con- 
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DEATH OF BOLIVAR 1830 

stitutional goyermnent before the Czar. It was eren pro- 
posed that constitutional government should be conceded to 
those Bussian provinces that had formerly belonged to Po- 
land. On the way to St Petersburg the eyes of the envoys 
were opened as they met the formidable columns of Kussian 
troops marching to the Polish frontier. Forthwith, Lubecki 
forsook the cause of Poland. His colleagues found difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing from the Czar. When they were 
finally admitted to the imperial palace, Nicholas gave them 
clearly to understand that Poland had but two alternatives, 
unconditional submission or complete subjugation. When 
this answer reached Warsaw it was too late to swing the out- 
side Polish provinces and Lithuania into the movement 
Yet the Polish Diet, in a spirit of patriotic frenzy amounting 
to national suicide, passed a resolution declaring that the 
House of Romanoff had forfeited the Polish crown. Fever- 
ish preparations were made for a death struggle with Russia. 

The fall of the Bourbons in France had once more raised 
the hope of the Spanish Liberals. On the other hand. King 
Ferdinand's abolition of the Salic law of succession in Spain, 
so as to assure the throne to his new wife, raised up a party 
of absolutists against him. His brothers, Don Carlos and 
Francisco, became the heads of this movement and rallied 
their supporters around them in the Basque provinces. In 
Portugal kindred dissensions rent the land in twain. Dom 
Miguel's claims to the crown were disputed on behalf of the 
constitutional government by the Duke of Palermo. Across 
the seas, Dom Pedro of Brazil proclaimed himself the legiti- 
mate heir to the throne of Braganza. 

Like other South American States, Brazil was itself a 
prey to internal dissensions and civil strife. To put an end 
to the recurrent revolutions of South America, Simon Bol- 
ivar conceived a scheme for a Pan-American Congress to weld 
together all the quasi-republican governments of the South" 
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WEBSTER'S BEFLY TO HAYNE 

em Hemisphere and Central America. Unfortonately for 
this project, Bolivar's own aspirations to dictatorial role told 
against him. His chief opponents were those who were 
striving for a disruption of the Colombian Union. His own 
States, Pera and Bolivia, had already declared against him. 
The Congress finally voted to give Bolivar a pension of 
$3,000 a year on conditi<xi that he should leave America 
forever. Bolivar, stnng to the qnick, resigned all oBeea and 
honors, and went to Caracas to sail for En^and ; bat before 
he could embaric he died beart-brdcen at Santa Marta, on 
December 17. 

In the new Enj^ish penal colony of Van Diemen's Land 
in Anstralia, the Tasmania of latter days, the self-assertife 
and domineering traits of the An^o-Sazon race were no leai 
apparent among the convicts than among the few free set- 
tlers. A few years before this the colonists had proclaimed 
themselves independent of New Soath Wales and established 
a separate government. The Van Diemen's Land Company 
received a grant of 25,000 acres; white population inr 
creased; religions, educational, and commercial institur 
tions were foonded. The natives were all but extermir 
nated. The white population — ^lai^ly of convict antecedenti 
— by this time numbered more than 15,000 persons. 

In North America the doctrine of nullification^ newly 
put forth, emphasized the growing differences between the 
Northern and Southern States. The great debate between 
Hayne and Webster came about casually in the course of a 
discussion of the sale of public lands. The topic of nullifica- 
tion was dragged in by Southern speakers. Webster feh 
called upon to uphold the cause of the Northern States. 
Smarting under some of his animadversions of Southern 
tfloth; Hayne made a two-day speech in which he invei^ed 
against the spirit of the New Englanders. His own State^ 
South Carolina; and her sister States in the Souths he de- 
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XING JUUlUfVS WELLDHGTCfS IMD 

olaxed. ^wouid desend tbeir so^vBreigii rigtes. or ^^"^teniafa in tfae 
JflEt diosii.'' l^dsraers icp^ly tC' tbase propbcnc words "Wts 
-tfhej^ixBiicbBEt ananrieai efirort of bis lit^ . He decdared for tfae 
oananBed imifm of aD Ibe^Buises in aU tfaedr ^tre&sth : "'lib- 
errr and TJjdcm. nir^ and icjr^ver. cme and ii»ef|>aTabie.'' 
la^scHF's jmsgiGBEswe ioiwsn poiirr ponred oil on the 
trouiijted ivaiEiis. His T^eal of the abippdng acts of 1^1^, 
1820. and 132o. as & Tesnir. of n^rniadoiiB entered into ^tfa 
[England, brongli: abon; :. reHmnptian of direct trade Tritfa 
the T^^eei Indiftfi. 

"fai^PftJMTid Tbmipl 0''(jom[BeII oommeneed an a^tation for 
JLLjMia l of tke union ^rith Thrtgiand. His pixmcc ntiogi f<Tr trB&- 
iman Iseeame -a State xiiaL CyOnrmell's ultimate oonricti^m 
«nee ^nore alifmaTed tke powerful Catholic Aflsoeiatiim of 
Ilrdbmd. Afaofie and ohkiqirr -were heaped upon the If in- 
iBiegsAapi -evcrr qnaner. QarieatiireB of them ^nere>«tamped 
«vm <m iucndkerchief s and ealioo aproiis. As ^loon as -Par- 
liaimmt -was reopened, ^ signr&eant Tebsofi ^c^tas admiaie- 
tered to the JliniBtrr tr the Orofwn. Tlie Sing pt>»feTW*d 
-to AeikveT Jiis i^deech Jn peiBOKi. In ti^ faese 4f tlie Prime 
TfifiirtrHB iriedaxatioEi ;^9isst Tdforrm. :Srr Harpr P^Tnell, 
«Fai ^before the deiiverr of the King:^ -speech, annmiiw^ a 
hill dor tifte TeriaicHi of the •ernl .hsL Pamell^ motion xp«s 
ocmed. IBxaughtani ifollon^d this op Trith a motion for « 
j e fo Ti ii of Ihe Toteoi haioi^ ^ys^em. 3^th6f than ^itmiit 
1x> flBOther iBevitabie defeat WeUin^rum^ UlinistrT i^i^^ignHi. 
Sail Gtcy, -kader of the Wh^ oppoaitum, was mtKie Prime 
Himstex. Srougham Tvas jmsed to the pe^iagB. and «MV^pt^ 
Urn fnxi cd iord Ohaneellar. I^almerston was "wappointed 
fieBBSteay of jFngreign A-ffarrs. Xord firey^ tBippointinent ^ 
aisorasyen of iigjglatnGaBtD.a dmtnig tiati>itepoftfe"wq« te 
iiifi Jliniatrr jxam ihe imtet 
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EVENTS OF 1881 



BelfUa Conference Defines Bonndaries of HoiUud and Belginni 

Reapportions Their National Dcbm — Leopold of 9axe-Cobmx Blected 
Kin« of Bel^om — Holland and Fcanoe 24«id Armies into Beisznat 
to Oppoiie and Cpboid Respectively Bei^an Annexation of Luxem- 
bQr9--Comproniiae £ifected Whereby Union Remains and Gomaiix 
Holds Frontier Forts— OapodisCrias Adopts Antocratic Measorea to 
Freserve Order in Greece, And is liMssiiiin li — Berolts in Itai^ 
against Papal Rule — ^Anstrfa 9tamps Ont Italian Insnrrectifln in 
r>*»fiance of France — Lonis Philippe Does Nothing — Lafayette Eft- 
si^ns as Premier — His Successor, Casimir Perier, Cleveriy Aooomr 
piuriies Aostria'a Bvacostion of Italy, while Committinc Aostrxs and 
Italy to Constitntional Government — Poles Drive M!ain Be<iy at 
Rnssian Forces 3mek from the Vistula — Ane Themselves DHvor 
Over die Narev by Defeat at Ostrolenka — Elaewhme Rnaraans Fodok 
Poles Back into Galicia and Pmssia — Cholera Devastates Botft 
Armies — Civil Revolution in Warsaw — Prussia and Amrria Aid 
BAssia, whieh Marches on Wanaw — Its Capitniation Enda che War — 
— ^Tyrannical Russification of Poland — Prusna. and Austria Timtwt» 
Russia's Tyranny — Death of Hecei — Growth of Transportation ia 



America V'astly Increases Ares, oc Setdemait — Black Hawk Wi 
Garrison Puhluihes the **Liberator" — Nat Tamer's Nesro l usmie e- 



tioQ Embitters South mffdast Abaatkiaists — Death of 
Parliamentary Contest Over Reform Bill — Electorate Supports Gow- 
emment and BUI is Passed by the Csnunons — Cobbett is Tried fsr 
Sedition — Government Fails t» Convict Him — Befarm Bill m Re- 
jected by the Lsf d s- M obs Fte House of Prominait OppanenCB sf 
the Bill, Both Clerical and La^ — ^Awed bv Riots at I^oim^ Frenek 
Deputies Abolfsb ECereditsry PeertLgR, and die P^ers Ccmcnr in tSm 
Decree— 'British Government Resolves to Pack Upper Honae hf 
Creating: P^ers Pledged to Reform BilL 

EARLY in JanxutTj tiie jq>T€aieiitatnneg of the Powos 
at the Belgian Conferenee in London grgned a pro- 
tocol definii^ the Unxita ci Belgium and Holland^ and 
apportioning to eadh eicxaatrj its ahaie in tibe natioiial ddbl; 
The Belgians, with a iriew to future ine(HporstiGii isto 
Franee, eleeted for tiieir floveieign die Dae de y einotif a ^ aeo- 
ond SOB of Louie PbiHppe, When a pfodamatioii to tiia 
eff eet waa made on Pdhniarf 3, Leeds PUU^ie^ acting nnder 
TaHeynnid^a adirie^ witbk^ oSieial sanetkm. PriTvtelj' ke 
bad eneocrraged his son^s eandidaejr, the more so as a Bom- 
partist riral^ the son of Engene Beanhamais^ was in Ae 
iteld. The eofifemkee at London determined not to pemitt 
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Beitpmm xbam to bw» a xh imuhm\f a£ Ranee. XhitBrii^ 



ipiifuiniMi of ;igvrsndi2em!«ic;. XdSflTrsmii obctiiMd tiM biot 
tamB epiB ai his aoreitngii bj* iziaBSOn^ on tM witaiinwz&I 
mi tbe Bt Hum Mtist Tjmeziaexi Tbe ^seswooii of Pxi£&» L^^i^ 
fdd of Sftse-Coimi^ was enconn^ed W FruMe on im lufc- 
toaum ding dua LeopokL if elected Kin^ot Bdgiunu afaooii 
mmxTj a dangkcer of Louis Pftiiippe. Lei^poibi w«» ei^^ted 
«■. JvH -iv and accepted tfa» cnyvn gidj oni dw condicutt 
tka Trndfrn ConfexsHa ^mmuM xnodij^ ica teni«MnaI ar^ 
of Jannaprr. Tkia trooght ap dia Lai>>mlHMq^ 
Snea tfaa Pana txcatr oi ISl^ dia fonuidaUa 
stnB^feoU of LiLsendbnx^ dioiigh mdar dia aowara^l^ oif 
Aa Sbis of Hkdland. aras Tnafnttined as dte stxooigce^ Wrdar 
J i BiiwBMi of die Gcimaii OmfederatmL Xow« dia Lu;seiah 
l^Eguiii kad made commoa cause wt& the Belg9;afl& I.«opoM 
aettiRdiii rfy insisted that Lasembai^ sifeoiild W treated ft» aat 
iBiegnd part of Belgium,. The powers at Li>iidQ»a jieUkd t» 
ttia it ■■lid soffioeidT to annul die dedaratioiia of Jaauan^ 
wiA Aa pwaiiffg of a future aettinneait of the statua of Ltu^ 
mabaig. Oa this repudiadon of the leceut iuteraatiottal 
dedaratiOB ul favor of dia Xe^eriands^ d]« King of HcJland 
took up aziB& A Duldi anaj of 50^000 adTaneed into Beir 
giBra. Leopoid at onee appealed to Firanee £]ar assistanca^ 
A Fiendi aznrr mar Ae d into Belgium fiooi the other sida. 
The powos at London made haste to interrene^ A Britiah 
fleet made a dem unatf al ien before Antwerp. Und^r pressure 
Leopidd signed an agreement to raae Ae foxtificationa on die 
Bdgian tnmtisr. Bdoetantlj die King of HoUand lecaUed 
his aimj: Under die direat of another axroed oaalitioii 
agaxnat Franee, Louis Pknippe withdrew his foreea Out* 
ward t r anqai llitT was onee more restored. Ho immediate 
astdsBKni^ howeFer^ waa readied in regard to Luxembuif; 
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1831 ASSASSEKATIOX OF CAPODISIRIAS 

The union of the LnxembargeTs with the Belgians remained 
in effect, while on the other hand strong German garriscxia 
continned to hold the fortification& For jears to oome this 
remained a Texations proUem. 

After the restricti<Ki of the Greek frcmtierB bj the 
Powers^ Capodistrias^s gOTemment was appreeiaUj weak- 
ened. As difBenkies thickened about him, he resorted to the 
restricti¥e measorea to which he had become aeeostoined 
while Prime Minister of fioaaa. He felt that the canae c£ 
Greece woold be jeopardised unless cider was mafntained at 
any cost. When the dd reTQlatkHaar7 leadeis became tixrbii- 
knt» Capodistnas onfy pot his goverimient on a firmer b^ 
M a iroeu a rdatoy, Kcndnriotte^. and liianKs at this jmndtme 
waited npcn idae Presidest as a cflommttee frtHm the oppoa- 
tioa and demanded the withdrawal of the ofanMixicNBS mea»- 
wiesL Capodisfcgias woald not jieMy and the popalar leaders 
klonk theraselines to Hjdra. PiepaLnKticais fso* ciril war 
wcire beguuiUL Tlae Piuutdent ssemt cmt an csqieditiaD to sap- 
press tlaesBL Xo pv^nent Ae fleet froim •ffalKnig into his haiula 
at P^ro^ Itfianlis bmanified t&ie ^HeUasSy^ tbe Amexieamrlnnik 
ficigalfie^ amd tweml^c-^^ht cthsr sbxpaL Amy}Tig thioss- t&at were 
iuHfraunied b^ Cap^disiDrias was Petina^ MmrmmiehaJmi, Idhe 
heso <rf t&e MosesL Tht Snasiam adnamral aa£M ts» jS^am^ut 
Hm msi^BPc&Sit in Ms^ he&ali^ Irait im iraisL MawvHmudbali^a 
hradfter waA sbsd^ OsHnstaniiisDe aonod G&atgt^ wppasiSfti. to the 
PffeasD^sisilr £m pemsoni^ Irat wein& pxEt vmder aocvesBtt t&niffldv^eaL 
Ql& Okef&3ibsr ^ Cffintiriianiliinie and GusBg^ ManreBmiQe&alSs &S 
upon ^fK pnMiHJi iTng« as ist was ffSBig to dmiunefti soul shot bioa 
dsati.. Cteffi ^ tihs^ aanosmuB was Minieiil €801 1^ 
alflfflr was eaBBsHeA HsbHsebl CkpAiffiffiliBsaafs taroEtfiaeB^ Aiigiii^iiDa)^ 
awHimtfJI (fftangp,, SBs g^^pajmoBst was dhsart^]tQ^^»i. A&er 
ai fenr miwiilltif be Mmllffd wddb Ms farsd&rar^s bti^ to Cisd&l 

loa tiftie imHwiliimg anotdlffir ftlbmir £ar w«fe«am«i11 nnitrp waa 
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in Ae ciiftir of Sl Pettsr ^idwn a Tepnt n ^ c ih g i d Mm &tt 
liii li gui iad icpoiiBd ae»™g praal Tnk. On I Vtum y S 
Hffnwtti noBBd 'die aisuQ cf moli jit Modena. He ipk^ Inr^di 
IBID tiie pciwer nf 'die t^rsiiddiike of Mfidena, Ion liie insizr^ 
loedan s^crmd hd rnddh* throoi^ JMnbem Italr tiist tiie 

Austria find pm i«> desiiL It vm^abcnnxbistnBetiua Mamm 
made bis issi pnbiir appearmnep ss « i^^i'ohitkfnisr and ^ras 
WBjprifwgied, Pope Gi^Ggcnx sent OardiiiBl BcBi ^e auti i^^ Bi^ 
■B a kgalfc ' ID xresr ^vidk tiie nbek, but tiie I c grt g ^was 
a captive and tiie leroik qoead acsDllnraid tiy xiie 
papal dfrnifrrifniR Is iik eiXraniiv tiie Pope called upm 
Antttria for lictpu 

AnBtria, ^whoae own dcamnicnB in Itahr iweae thieasened, 
hmi ef«T leaaon id grant tJoB Teqnest l%e cchr cihEOacle 
^vaa the tiirpatpnTng atdtode of Prance. Bef oie dendii^ 
dot Ins troops. MedEsmidi took pains to aaoeitain liie im- 
mediate intenlians of France. The officdal answer pTesn to 
tiie inqnizieB of tiie Anstzian Ainliaasador in Paris iras tiiat 
Anfltriam intervcsitkm in imwr of tiie eo^>e9«igns of Parma 
and Modena, ^wiio w^se veiated to tbe Hoiisie of Hapsibai^^ 
nd^xt be tokkxmted. An estcnaon of sneb intervention to tbe 
Papal Btares or to Piedmont uponld certainlr constitute a 
oanca hdlL In token of tins derbratiogfi, tbe Frendi Am- 
basaador at Constantinorale miffi instmeted to mabe <iit^iliie» 
far an offensri^e and defensive alliance to tbe Snltan. 

In tfak crisis MettemicJi put f ortb aD tbe jwwers of 
atateemandnp at bis command. He declared tbat it i^as 
belter for Austria, if ncumua rr, to perisb Yft war tban l^ 
revolntioB. On 'Ab instant be assured to Rnaaa tbe anppcrt 
of AsMtna against the Poles, ipbDe be wcolml npon tbe fears 
of Loos Pbifippe bj pmntzng to tbe presence of ^^o^nng Loaia 
BoBi^oite mid bis brotho' intb die Italian inBarg»it& As 
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a last resort he could always let loose upon France Napo- 
leon's son, the Duke of Keichstadt, now growing to manhood 
at Vienna. In defiance of the French declaration, Austria 
advanced a strong army throng northern Italy into the papal 
dominion. The insurrection was ruthlessly stamped out. 
Louis Philippe did nothing. Lafayette resigned his Minis- 
try in chagrin. He was succeeded by Casimir Perier, a con- 
stitutional statesman of modem mold. On behalf of France 
he put forward a double-edged demand that the Anstrians 
should evacuate the papal dominions as soon as the papal 
government should reform its abuses. For the first time 
in their history, Austria and the Papacy were made to de- 
clare far constitutional reforms. A conference at Bome 
agreed upon the schemes of reforms to be instituted by the 
'Pcfpe, Further pretext for revolution was thus removed. In 
July the last Austrian forces vrithdrew from the Papal Statea. 
The Polish struggle, during the earlier part of this year, 
had assumed the proportions of a national war. In February 
the Russians took the offensive. General Diebitsch at the 
head of a column of 120,000 men marched into Poland. In 
the first encounters against the Polish forces, who were led 
by crfBcers who had served under Napoleon, the Russians sus- 
tained such losses at Stoczek, Grochov, and Bialolenska that 
Diebitsch had to call for reenf orcements. The main body 
of the Russian army had to abandon the bank of the Vistula. 
Three detached corps remained stationed there. The Polish 
general, Skrzynecki, who had succeeded Prince Radzivil in 
the command, then took the offensive. He defeated the Rus- 
sians under Geismas at Waver, and General Rosen at Dem- 
bevinde and I^ioiie, but then Btopped short In the mean- 
while a Polish expedition into Volhynia failed completely. 
Dvemidd was driven back into Galicia. Another Polish ex- 
pedition sent into Lithuania under Vilna likewise ended in 
disaster. The main body of the Poles had to croes the Pros- 
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1831 DEATH OF HEOKL 

and distributed over widely different points of the Empire?. 
The country was divided into Russian provinces, and Rua 
sian systems of taxation, coinage, and of administration of 
justice were imposed upon Poland. In Lithuania the Polish 
language was banished from the schools. The University 
of Vilna was suppressed. Henceforth the ancient spirit of 
Poland lived only in those foreign exiles who fomented revo- 
lutionary risings in Italy, France, Austria, and Germany. 

Until the subjugation of Poland, the German Govern- 
ment, apprehensive of the course that events might take, had 
shown moderation in meeting the liberal movements incited 
by the French and Polish revolutions. Trouble first brc^ 
out in Brunswick and Hesse, the two worst governed States 
of Germany. The despotic princes of Brunswick and Hesse 
had to resign, and reforms were instituted by their suooessoia. 
In Hanover and Saxony, too, the people had to be appeased 
by parliamentary concessions and an extension of the liberty 
of the press. In the Bavarian Palatinate, where Frendi in- 
stitutions and ideas prevailed, the tricolor of France and the 
flag of Poland were saluted side by side with the red, black, 
and gold banner of ancient Germany. After the fall of War- 
saw the governments of Prussia and Austria insisted on new 
reactionarv measures. The Diet of the German Qmf edera- 
tion began a campaign against all liberal tendoicies, and 
there was a general exodus of German liberals to Switzer- 
land, France^ and America. German liberalism during this 
dark period lost scmie of its foremost leaders by the deaths 
of Stein the statesman, Amim the poet, Xiebahr the his- 
torian, and He^ the jAiilasopher. 

Geoi; WUhelm Friedrich Hegel ^sms bom in 1770 at 
Stnttgart. He held diairs soooessiTdlT at the Universities of 
Jena, Hi»delbeis, and Beilin. As a phik^opher he was 
one of the most brilliant exponents of modem MtionalisiHy 
poshing lo ihor extreme kgieal opmriiaaions the philoBophical 
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doctrines enunciated by Kant. Hegel's most lasting works 
proved to be his ^^Phenomenology of the Mind," 'TPhiloso- 
phy of History/' and ^Thilosophy of Religion." 

In the United States the increasing facilities of traffic 
and manufacture gave a tremendous impulse to the develop- 
ment of the country. Many railroads were opened in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Several thousand miles of 
canals had been constructed by this time. 

The American census of 1831 showed nearly 13,000,000 
inhabitants, a doubling of the population since the begin- 
ning of the century. An area of 725,406 square miles of 
territory was contained in thirty-four States and three Ter- 
ritories. The population spread westward, no longer in large 
groups, but in small bodies of pioneers, traveling along the 
chief rivers. West of the Missouri River all was still virgin 
soiL During this year Schoolcraft discovered the source of 
the Mississippi. The settlement of Chicago was laid out 
and the first sale of lots there was held. A boundary and 
commercial treaty was concluded with Mexico in the spring. 
Later in the year President Jackson obtained from the 
French Government a promise of 25,000,000 francs indem- 
nity for the spoliations on American commerce made under 
Napoleon. On April 21 the so-called Black Hawk War 
broke out with the Indian tribes of the Sacs and Foxes. 
Some 6,500 soldiers were despatched to subdue them. In 
this war it so happened that Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis served as captain and lieutenant respectively. 

The issue of slavery was brought to the front early in the 
year. On the first day of January Garrison's "Liberator** 
appeared in Boston. Garrison advocated immediate and 
unconditional emancipation of the black slaves. In his first 
issue he said : "I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard." It»was not long before Garrison made himself heard, 
and gathered about him a few men and women as determined 
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as himself. Among them was the yoimg poet Whittier, 
Louis Tappan, and Lncretia Mott, the Quaker. A storm of 
obloquy and persecution was raised against Grarrison. Social 
and public ostracism was Tisited upon him and his fellow 
abolitionists. Garrison's efforts to free the negroes were 
made especially unwelcome in the South by an insurrection 
of blacks led by Nat Turner of South Hampton. The revest 
was speedily suppressed, and Turner with seventeen of his 
foUowers suffered death by hanging. Turner's attempt 
called forth a debate of several weeks in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, remarkable throughout for its exposure of the evils of 
slavery and their bed effect on national prosperity. 

James Monroe expired on July 4, the third President to 
die on Independence Day. Monroe was bom in Virginia in 
1758. He was educated at William and Mary CoUege, stud- 
ied law under Jefferson, and became a member of the (con- 
tinental Congress at twenty-five. He saw his first military 
service in the War of the Bevolution. Appcnnted Minister 
to France in 1794, he was recalled in 1796, and was Govemoir 
of Virginia from 1799 to 1802. His acts during the nine- 
teenth century have already been narrated in this work. 

Throughout this year in England raged the great debate 
over the Government's proposed reform of the rotten boroo^ 
system. A bill to this effect was introduced in Parliament 
by Lord Russell on March 1. In the seven days' debate that 
followed the best speakers of England lock part, among them 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Bobert Peel, Daniel CVConnell, and 
young Macaulay, who had only just entered Parliament. 
By the opponents of the bill reform was denounced as revo- 
lution. The Government of the United States was cited as 
a deterrent example. Thus Sir Eobert Peel said : 

^^The United States has been rapidly undergoing m 
change from a republic to a mere democracy. The influence 
of the executive — ^the influence of the Government — has been 
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daily becoming less, and more power has consequently been 
vested in the hands of the people/' 

In the end the Government obtained a second reading of 
the biU by a bare majority of one. The opposition had made 
a motion to withdraw the bill. After another prolonged 
debate this was carried against the Gk)vemment by a majority 
of eight. Parliament was dissolved, as both Houses were on 
the point of carrying a motion asking the King not to consent 
to a dissolution. The elections which followed were tur- 
bulent in the extreme. Throughout England the reformers 
raised the cry: "The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill.'' It was then that the custom of electioneering by means 
of processions and bands of music came into vogue. When 
the results of the elections were announced it was found that 
the Tories had lost more than a hundred seats. On the other 
hand a few of the most prominent supporters of the Gk)vem- 
ment suffered signal defeat, notably Lord Palmerston and 
Cavendish. On the Tory side young Gladstone, then still a 
student at Oxford, came into notice by his warm speech 
against the proposed reform. Parliament was reopened 
with another hot debate on the all-engrossing bill. It was 
passed to a second reading by a strong majority of 135 votes. 
Scarcely had this been accomplished wh^i the Government 
was embarrassed by William Cobbett's State trial for sedi- 
tion. Throughout the trial the Attomey-Gteneral treated 
Cobbett with marked courtesy, speaking of him as "one of 
the greatest masters of the English language." In truth 
Cobbett's virile, racy, Saxon style, while it delighted men of 
taste, was also intelligible to the humblest commoner, and 
accounted largely for the tremendous popularity of his jour- 
nal, the 'Political Eegister." Cobbett escaped conviction by 
a disagreement of the jury. After this interlude the debate 
on the Reform Bill went on. On the second night of the 
debate Thomas Babington Jitticauray delivered his first refect 
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speech. When he sat down he had imkea rank among the 
best Parliamentary orators. "Portions of the speech," said 
Sir Bobert Peel, ^Srexe as beantifnl as anything I hare erer 
heard or read. It reminded me of old timea. The names 
of Bnrioe, Fox, and Canning during the evening were linked 
with that of Mr. Macanlay." Unally the oppoation was 
cangfat nnawares late on the ni^t of September 19, when 
thev oonld muster but fifty-eight Totes, and the bill was thus 
passed to its Uiird reading. The Tories Uxlk pains to be 
present in force a few di^ afterward, when the final pas- 
sage of the bill was moved. After a last passionate debate 
lasting throng three days and nights the Commons passed 
the bill by a majority of 106 votes. That same ni^t £ari 
Oiey proposed the bill befrae the Lords. Addressing him- 
self to the Ushope, he said significantly: ^ specially beg the 
spiritual portion of your lorddiips to pause and reflect If 
diis bill shall be thrown out by a narrow majority and Ae 
scale should be turned by the votes of the prelates, what 
would be their situation t Let them set their houses in order!'' 
These menacing words gave great offence to the clergy. The 
Duke of Wellington spoke strongly against the measureu 
Hie Lords, after an all-night debate, threw out the IhIL 

The inmiediate effect was a sharp decline in stocks. A 
few hours after the House of Peers adjourned at six o'dodr 
in the morning, a run for gold b^an on the Bank of Eng- 
land. The simultaneous effort of the French to abolish their 
hereditary peerage was hailed as an omen of what was com- 
ing in England. Biots broke out all over En^and. The 
return to Bristol of Kr C Wetherell, one of the chief oppo- 
nents of the Ull, was made the occasion of ominous demon- 
stratioDS. A riotous mob burnt the mansion house over his 
head. Nex^ ibe BidK^ of Bristol was driven fnmi hia 
Episcopal seat^ The mob fired die mansion house, the bish- 
<^'s palace, the excise office, the cusUmirjiouses^ three prisons^ 
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four toll houses, and forty-two private houses of prominent 
Tories. No one was injured until troops were called in to dis- 
perse the mob. Then a number of rioters were sabred and 
ohot. About the same time riots broke out at Bath, Worces- 
ter, Coventry, Warwick, Lichfield, Nottingham, and Canter- 
bury. With difficulty Archbishop Howley of Canterbury was 
rescued from the hands of an infuriated mob. The Bishops 
of Wbichester and Exeter were burnt in effigy before their 
very palaces. The Bishop of London did not dare to hold 
services at Westminster. The news from France served to 
increase the alarm. Disturbances of a far more serious char- 
acter in favor of the abolition of the hereditary peerage 
were reported from Lyons. As a result of these popular 
demonstrations, December 27 both Chambers of Deputies 
passed the decree, which was concurred in by the peers. 

Late in the year, after another rejection of the Beform 
Bill by the Lords, the bill was triumphantly reintroduced 
in the Commons. The question now was no longer: '*What 
will the Lords do?** but: '*What will be done with the 
Lords ?" Bather than risk the threatening downfall of the 
House of Peers, the Ministers reluctantly determined to pack 
the Upper House by the creation of a sufficient number of 
new peers pledged to vote for the Beform BilL A verse at- 
tributed to Macaulay ran : 

''What though now opposed I be^ 
Twenty peers shall carry me; 
If twenty won't, thirty will. 
For Fm hi» Majesty's bouncing BUL** 

"Thus," as Molesworth, the historian of the Beform Bill, 
has put it, "amid the anxieties of the reformers on one hand, 
and the dread of revolution on the other, amid incendiary 
fires and Asiatic cholera spreading throughout the country, 
amid distress of trade and dread of coming bankruptcy, the 
year 1881 went gloomily out'' 
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William IV Refuses to Create New Peers to Pass Reform Bill — Grey's 
Ministry Resigns — Reformers Use Ensuing Financial Panic to 
Aid Their Cause — Wellington Fails to Form Ministry — The King 
Consents to Create Reform Peers — House of Lords Passes the Bill 
— Powers Choose Otto of Wlttelsbach as King of Greece — ^Austria 
Again Intervenes to Repress Italian Revolutionists — France Occu- 
pies Ancona to Watdi Austria — ^Deaths of Cuvier^ Goethe, and 
Scott — ^Discovery of *^Burking^ Leads to Licensing' of Traffic in 
Corpses for Dissectkm — ^Death of Napoleon's Son — ^The Duchess of 
Berry Returns to France and is Arrested while Inciting Orleanist 
Rising — Death <if General Lamaraue Starts Insurrection, which is 
Suppressed by National Guard — German Diet Passes More Oppres- 
sive Measures— ^Attacks by Dom Miguel's Adherents on Foreigners 
Suppressed by EInglish and French Squadrons — Dom Pedro of 
Brasil Lands at Oporto with Navy to Fight Dom Miguel — ^Dom 
Miguel Besieges Oporto — Mehemet Ali of Egypt Revolts against 
Sultan of Turkey— Egyptians Take Acre — ^They Beat Turks at Pass 
of Beilan and at Konieh — Sultan Puts Russian General MuraviefC 
at Head of Turks to Save Constantinople — Jackson Vetoes Charter 
of United States Bank— South Carolina Nullifies New Tariff Act- 
Jackson Prepares to Collect Revenues by Force — Calhoun Resigns 
Vioe-Presldeooy and is Elected Senator from South Carolina — Semi- 
noles are Removed to Indian Territory — Black Hawk Leads Wis- 
consin Indians Back to Homes when They had been Forcibly De- 
ported — Is Defeated and Captured — ^Epidemic of Cholera-^Invention 
of the Reaper Gives Great Impetus to Development of West — ^First 
Horse-Gars In New York — Death of CarroU, Last Survivor of 
Signers oi I>eclaratlon of Independence. 

TIE new year opened in England with a series of 
trials arising out of the disturbances which fol- 
lowed the rejection of the Reform Bill in the 
Honse of Lords. A great number of rioters were convicted. 
Altogether, seven men were put to death at Bristol and Not- 
tingham. The oflScers who commanded the troops during 
the riots were court-martialed. When Parliament reassem- 
bled, the Commons once more passed the Eeform Bill and 
carried it up to the Lords. In the course of the renewed 
debate on the Beform Bill in the House of Peers the Duke 
of Wellington announced that he had reason to believe that 
the King did not approve of the bill. The statement was 
confirmed by the King's refusal to create new peers wherewith 
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to pass the bill through the Upper House. Thereupon Lord 
Grey and his colleagues resigned from the Ministry. The 
King accepted their resignation. Monster petitions were 
immediately sent in to the Commons from Manchester^ Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and other great centres of population, urg- 
ing the Commons to refuse the supplies until reform should 
have been secured. Once more stocks fell sharply. For the 
express purpose of embarrassing the King's chosen succes- 
sors for the Cabinet, runs were made on the Bank of Eng- 
land and on the savings banks at Birmingham and Man- 
chester. The streets of London were covered with placards : 
"Go for gold and stop the Duke 1" In the face of this agita- 
tion the Duke of Wellington declined the King's offer to form 
a Ministry. Sir Robert Peel likewise declined. As a last 
resort Wellington consented to form a Ministry, but could 
not get together a Cabinet strong enough to stem the stomu 
The Iron Duke's popularity as well as the King's was at 
an end. When the King came up to London, accompanied by 
his sons, they were received with hoots and insults. Missiles 
were thrown at the royal carriage, and the Life Guards had 
to fight a way through the mob with their swords. The 
King was driven to the humiliating expedient of recalling his 
dismissed Ministers. William IV now consented to create 
the required number of new peers. Lord Brougham gave 
mortal offence to the King by a request that he should put his 
promise in writing. With the King's written pledge in their 
hands the Ministers obtained an agreement from their oppo- 1 
nents to pass the bill without further coercion. At length, ; 
early in June, the Keform Bill passed through the House 
of Lords after a third reading. One hundred and six peers 
voted for it and only twenty-two against it. On this occa- 
sion Sir Bobert Peel made a remark to which his subsequent 
ehange of front gave peculiar significance: ^'Whenever the 
€k>vemment eomes to deal with the com laws, the precedent 
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formed by the present occasion will be appealed to/' The re- 
form measure, as at last adopted, swept away 142 seats in 
the Commons. It gave to the counties sixty-five additional 
representatives and conferred the right of sending members to 
Parliament on Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and thirty- 
nine other large towns hitherto unrepresented. 

It was in May that the great Powers, in response to 
another appeal from Greece, suggested Prince Otto of Wit- 
telsbach, the second son of the Philhellene King of Bavaria, 
for the vacant throne. This choice was ratified in October 
amid general rejoicings by the population of Greece. 

In Italy, early in the year, the Pope's failure to carry out 
his promise of reform created new troubles. An amnesty, 
which had been granted by the legate Benvenuti, was disre- 
garded and the papal soldiery practiced all manner of repres- 
sion. Another revolt broke out, and once more the Austrians, 
at the Pope's request, crossed the frontier. They restored 
order so weU that they were actually welcomed as protectors 
against the ruthless condottieri of the papal troops. Aus- 
tria's intervention was resented by France as a breach of the 
peace. Casimir Perier, now on his deathbed, despatched a 
French force to Ancona. The town was seized before the 
Austrians could approach it. Austria accepted the situation, 
and both Powers in Italy remained face to face jealously 
watching each other. 

France in the same year lost one of its distinguished men 
of science, by the death of Baron Cuvier, the great naturalist. 
Gteorges Leopold Cuvier was bom in 1769 at Montbeliard. 
After studying at Stuttgart he became private tutor in the 
family of Count d'Hericy, in Normandy, where he was at 
liberty to devote his leisure to natural science and in particu- 
lar to zoology. A natural classification of the Yerma or 
worms was his first achievement. The ability and knowledge 
shown in this work procured him the friendship of the great- 
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est naturalists of France. He was invited to Paris, took a 
chair at the Ecole Centrale, and was received by the Insti- 
tute as a member of the first class. His lectures on natural 
history, distinguished not less for the elegance of their style 
than for profound knowledge and daring speculation, were 
attended by some of the most accomplished persons of Paris. 
In January, 1800, Cuvier was appointed to the College de 
France. Under Napoleon, who fully recognized his merits, 
Cuvier held important offices in the department of Public 
Instruction. Under the Eestoration he was made one of the 
forty members of the French Academy. In 1831, a year 
prior to his death, he was appointed a peer of France. 
Among the nimierous works by which Cuvier greatly ex- 
panded the study of natural history may be mentioned as 
foremost: "Researches into Fossil Bones,'' "Discourse of the 
Revolutions on the Surface of the Globe," "A Course of 
Comparative Anatomy," "Natural History of Fishes," and 
his great work, "The Animal Kingdom," with its subdivi- 
sions into the four great classes — ^vertebrates, mollusks, 
articulates, and radiates. 

On March 22 Wolfgang von Goethe, Germany's foremost 
man of letters, expired at Weimar. Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe was bom in 1749, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the son 
of a councilor under the old German Empire. In his six- 
teenth year he was sent to the University at Leipzig. Later 
he went to Strasburg, where he became acquainted with the 
poet Herder, and had his first love affair with Friederike 
Brion of Sesenheim, whose charm has been kept alive in 
Goethe's autobiography, "Dichtung und Wahrheit" In 
1772 he returned to Frankfort and practiced law. While 
thus engaged he wrote his first romantic-historical play, 
"Gk)etz von Berlichingen." In the following year he pub- 
lished his sentimental romance, "The Sorrows of Werther." 
This novelette inaugurated in Gterman literature what is 
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known as the period of storm and stress. Disenchantment 
of life, or "Weltschmerz," became a fashionable malady. 
The romantic suicide of Goethe's sentimental hero Werther 
was aped by a number of over-susceptible young persons. 
Wieland drew the attention of the Duke of Weimar to 
Goethe, and the young poet was invited to Weimar. He re- 
mained under patronage of this enUghtened prince until the 
end of his days. At Weimar Goethe was the centre of a court 
comprising Le of the foremost spirits of Germany. The 
little capital became a Mecca for poets, scholars, artists, and 
musicians from all over the world, Goethe's only rival poet 
in Germany, SchiUer, was drawn into the circle, and the two 
became lifelong friends. Most of Goethe's lyric poems were 
written during the first ten years at Weimar. At the out- 
break of the French Revolution he accompanied the Duke 
of Weimar in one of the campaigns against France. The 
thrilling atmosphere of the Revolution furnished him with 
a Uterary background for his epic idyl, '^Hermann und Dor- 
othea." Goethe's subsequent journey to Italy, which was a 
turning-point in the poet's career, was commemorated in his 
"Letters from Italy" — a classic among Grerman books of 
travel. Another eminently successful creation was the epic 
of "Reynard, the Fox," modeled after the famous bestiary 
poems of early Flemish and French literature. 

During the same period Goethe wrote four of his greatest 
dramas, "Iphigenia in Tauris," "Torquato Tasso," "Eg- 
mont," and the first part of "Faust." Later he wrote his 
great prose work, "Elective Affinities," a quasi-physiological 
romance; "Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship," a narrative 
interspersed with some of Goethe's finest lyrics, as well as the 
famous critique of Hamlet. The height of Goethe's superb 
prose style was reached in "Truth and Fiction," which stands 
as one of the most charming autobiographies of all times. 
Gk)ethe's versatility as a writer and man was shown not only 
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hy his free use of all literary forms, bat also by his essays 
<m such abstruse subjects as astrology, optics, the theory of 
color, comparative anatomy, and botany. Shortly before his 
death the poet finished the greatest of his works, the tragedy 
'Taust" He died in the eighty-third year of his life, utter- 
ing the words "more light/' Goethe was entombed in the 
ducal vault at Weimar, by the side of his friends, Friedrich 
Schiller and Carl August of Weimar. 

A few months after the death of Goethe, in September^ 
Sir Walter Scott died in England. Scott derived much of 
his inspiration from Goethe's writings. One of his earliest 
works was a translation of "Goetz von Berlichingen.'* Scott 
began his career as a writer with a translation of Buerger's 
'ballads." His most successful metrical pieces, "The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border," "The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," "Marmion," and "The Lady of the Lake," for the 
most part appeared during the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. Then came the great series of the "Waverley 
Novels," named after the romance of "Waverley," published 
anonymously in 1814. The series comprised such classics 
as "Guy Mannering," "The Heart of Midlothian," "Kenil- 
worth," "Quentin Durward," and "Ivanhoe." Scott's his- 
torical romances, based as they were on painstaking researches 
into old chronicles, revived in Englishmen an interest in 
their own past. The romance of the Middle Ages was rec- 
ognized for the first time, if in an exaggerated degree, 
throughout the civilized world. The romantic movement in 
French literature, now in full swing, was directly inspired by 
Scott. His later career was clouded by difficulties and debt. 
Although the great popular success of his novels soon made 
him rich, his hospitality at Abbotsf ord grew so lavish that in 
order to defray his expenses he joined in a financial part- 
nership with his publishers. The failure of the Bank of 
Constable in 1826, and the consequent failure of the house 
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of Ballantyne, ruined Scott, His debts amounted to £117,- 
000. In his efforts to earn enough money wherewith to pay 
this enormous sum, Scott became a literary drudge. It was 
at this time that he wrote his seven-volume history of the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte, "Tales of a Grandfather,'' and 
a two-volume ^'History of Scotland." His work as a hia- 
torian was by no means equal to that of his purely literary 
creations. In 1830, as the result of overwork. Sir Walter 
Scott suffered from a stroke of paralysis. A journey to Italy 
brought no relief. Two years later he died. He was buried 
at Dryburgh Abbey. 

A remarkable instance of good resulting from evil was 
afforded this year by the revolting murders committed by 
Burke and Hare in Edinburgh. These two men deliberately 
killed a number of persons to seU their bodies to medical 
dissecters. The discovery of their crimes led to a Parlia- 
mentary investigation, in the course of which Sir Astley 
Cooper boldly stated that any man's body could be obtained 
in the United Kingdom if enough money was offered. The 
scandal resulted in the passage of an Anatomy Act licensing 
the traflSc in human bodies within strict limitations. Before 
this reform surgeons experimenting in human anatomy had 
to rely on body-snatchers for their material. The repeal of 
the old laws on this subject removed much of the odium 
hitherto attached to the science of dissection, while the in- 
crease of experimental material gave a fresh impetus to the 
study of anatomy. 

A menace to the royal crown of France was removed 
by the death of Napoleon's son, the young Duke of Reich- 
stadt, erstwhile King of Rome. He expired at Schonbrunn, 
after an empty life spent under Mettemich's tutelage in 
Vienna, and was buried there. Victor Hugo applied to him 
the title of "L'Aiglon," the Eaglet, and the French play- 
wright Rostand made the life and death of this unfortunate 
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Prmoe the subject ci a ronumtic tragedy, ^The Eaglet," m 
which Sarah Bernhardt achieved do strildiig a suooess at the 
dose of the niiieteenth oenturv. 

The remoral of another me. *ce to Louis Philippe'* 
throne was accompanied by circumstances less tragic^ In 
April the Duchess of Berry, wearying of her exile, crossed 
over to MarseiUes and traveled thence in disguise to Chateau 
Plassac, in the Vendee, where she summoned the Royalists 
to arms. She was betraved into the hands of constables sent 
to arrest her, and was placed in safe-keeping at Chateau 
Blaye on an island in the Gironde. The affair took an awk- 
ward turn for the cause of the Orleanists in France when the 
Duchess gave birth to an infant daughter, whose parentage 
she found it difficult to explain. Next, the death of General 
Lamarque, a popular soldier of France, started an insurrec- 
tion at Paris in the summer. An attempt was made to build 
barricades, and conflicts occurred in the streets, but the Na- 
tional Guard remained true to the army and the King, and 
the revolt was soon put down. The government of Louis 
Philippe resorted to severe repressive measures, and trials 
for sedition were common. In Germany a revolutionary 
appeal to arms, made at a popular festival at the Castle of 
Homburg, near Zweibriicken, resulted in renewed reaction- 
ary measures. The German Diet, at the instance of Metter- 
nich, declared that the refusal of taxes by any legislature 
would be treated as an act of rebellion. All political meet- 
ings and associations were forbidden and the public press 
was gagged. 

The excesses of Dom Miguel's followers in Portugal- were 
followed by more serious international results. A scries of 
wanton attacks upon foreign subjects in Lisbon called for 
outside intervention. English and French squadrons ap- 
peared in the Tagus. Lord Palmerston, the British Foreign 
Secretary, declared himself satisfied after Portugal had 
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apologized and paid an indemnity to the BiitiBh suffereia 
The French admiral, nnable to obtain quick redress, carried 
off the best ships of the Portuguese navy. The worst result 
for Dom Miguel was the foreign encouragement given to his 
brother, Emperor Pedro of Brazil, who was preparing an 
expedition against him in the Azores. Some of the best 
British naval oflSoers and veterans of the Peninsular War 
were permitted to enlist under Dom Pedro's banner. Cap- 
tain Charles Napier took charge of Dom Pedro's navy. In 
July a landing was made near Oporto, and that important 
city was captured by Dom Pedro's forces. Dom Miguel was 
oonstrained to lay si^e to Oporto. Thus the civil war im 
Portugal dragged on. 

The most formidable revolt of the year was that of Me- 
hemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, against his suzerain, Sul- 
tan Mahmoud of Turkey. The disappointing results of 
Egypt's participation in Turkey's war in Greece left Mehe- 
met Ali dissatisfied. He considered the acquisition of Crete 
by Egypt but a poor recompense for the loss of his fleet at 
Navarino. A quarrel with the Pasha of Acre, Abdallah, gave 
Mehemet Ali a chance for Egyptian aggrandizement in that 
direction. Egyptian forces under the command of Mehe- 
met All's adopted son Ibrahim marched into Palestine and 
laid siege to Acre. That stronghold resisted with the same 
stubbornness that Bonaparte had encountered years before. 
The protracted struggle there gave the Sultan time to pre- 
pare an expedition wherewith to intervene between his war- 
ring vassals. He took the part of the Pasha of Acre. A 
proclamation was issued declaring Mehemet Ali and his son 
rebels. A Turkish army under Hussain Pasha entered 
Syria. The fall of Acre, while the relieving army was still 
near Antioch, enabled Ibrahim to throw his full force against 
the Turks. In the valley of the Orontes the two forces met. 
The Turkish vanguard was routed and the Turkish main ool- 
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unm fell back on Aleppo, leaving Antioch and all the su» 
lonnding conntry to the Egyptians. The Pasha of Aleppo, 
won over by Mehemet Ali, closed the gates of his city against 
Hnssain's disordered forces. The Turks retreated into the 
monntaiBS between Syria and Cilicia, The Egyptians pup- 
sued. At the pass of Beilan a stand was made by Eussain. 
The fierce mountain tribes turned against him, and with 
their help Ibrahim won a signal victory over the Turks on 
July 29. The retreat continued through Cilicia far into 
Asia Minor. After several months a new Turkish army 
under Reshid Pasha, Ibrahim's colleague in the siege of Mis- 
solonghi, advanced from the north. A pitched battle was 
fought at Konieh on the 21st of December. The Turks were 
utterly routed. The army was dispersed and Beshid himself 
was made a prisoner. The road to Constantinople now lay 
open to Mehemet Ali. Sultan Mahmoud was so alarmed that 
he turned to his old adversary, Sussia, for help. Gteneral 
Muravieff was summoned to Constantinople and was em- 
powered to make terms for Turkey with Mehemet Ali. 

Jackson's domestic policy during this year brought him 
into conflict with two powerful factors. One was the United 
States Baiik at Philadelphia. Jackson disapproved of the 
bank on the ground that it failed to establish a sound and 
new form of currency. A financial panic had been caused 
by worthless paper currency issued by so-called "wildcat" 
banking institutions. A petition for the renewal of the Na- 
tional Bank's charter, which was to expire in 1836, was laid 
before the Senate. Both Houses passed a bill to that effect 
Jackson vetoed it, and a two-thirds vote wherewith to over- 
ride his veto could not be obtained for the measure. Jack- 
son then ordered the bank's deposits removed. He read to 
the Cabinet a long paper, in which he accused the officers of 
the bank of mismanagement and corruption, and stated that 
he would assume the entire responsibility for the removal of 
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the depoeite. The bonk made a stubborn fi^t and spent over 
$50^000 in defending itsell In the Senate Boiton waa tbe 
chief opponent of the bank and Webster was its principal 
defender. In December the President sent a message to Con- 
gress reeommending the removal of the public funds iiom 
tbe National Bank to certain State banks. Congress refused 
to remove the funds. 

The passage of a new tariff law, on July 14^ which was 
considered harmful to Southern interests, brought the Fed- 
eral Qovermnent into armed conflict with the South. On 
November 19 a State Convention met at Columbus, South 
Carolina, in response to a call of the Legislature, and on the 
24th a nullification ordinance was adopted. The tariff laws 
were declared unconstitutional, and therefore ^null and void 
and no law, nor binding upon the State." On December 10 
President Jackson issued a proclamation against nuUifiers, 
threatening them with trial for treason. Governor Hamilton 
of South Carolina in reply warned citizens not to be diverted 
from their allegiance to their State by this Federal proclama- 
tion. Jackson summoned General Scott to Washington and 
sent a part of the army to Charleston with a ship of war to 
collect the revenues. On December 28 Calhoun resigned 
the Vice-Presidency on account of Jackson's proclamation. 
He was forthwith elected Senator from South Carolina. 

It was during this year that renewed troubles with the 
Seminoles in Florida resulted in one of the most serious 
Indian wars of the century. By the treaty of Fort Muller, 
in 1828, the Indians were to be confined to a reservation on 
the eastern peninsula, but the Territorial Legislature pe- 
titioned Congress for their removal Finally, in 1832, the 
treaty of Payne's Landing stipulated that seven Semin<de 
chiefs should examine the country assigned to the Creeks west 
of the Mississippi, and that if they could live amicably with 
the Creeks the Seminoles were to be removed within three 
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yeaiSy suirraideTiiig their lands in Florida, and receiving an 
annuity of $15,000 and certain suppliea. President Jackson 
sent a commission to the West to convince the seven chiefs 
that the conntiy was eminently desirable, and a supplemen- 
tary treaty from these seven was obtained without consulting 
the rest of the Seminoles. Many Seminoles were opposed to 
moving west through fear of the Creeks. The Sacs and 
Foxes and Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin by treaty, in 
1830, had ceded their lands to the United States, but they 
still refused to leave their territory. Governor Reynolds of 
Illinois called out troops to compel them to go to the lands 
set apart for them west of the Mississippi. Black Hawk 
returned, but was again driven off. In 1832 he came back 
with a thousand warriors and Indian warfare broke out 
Generals Scott and Atkinson were sent with troops to Rock 
Island. It was the first time that a steamboat was used as 
a military transport The force was there divided. General 
Scott could effect nothing, but General Atkinson pushed on, 
and in August defeated the Indians and took Black Hawk 
and his two sons prisoners. 

In many other ways public attention was engrossed in 
America. On June 21 the Asiatic cholera appeared in New 
York with appalling results. The epidemic spread to Phil- 
adelphia, Albany, Rochester, and westward. A number of 
new railroads were opened in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The first horse-drawn street cars began running in New 
York. On July 2 the Agricultural Society of New York was 
founded, and the first public trial was held of Obett Hussy's 
new reaping machine, which Cyrus McCormick also claimed 
as his invention. The device was destined to give a tremen- 
dous impetus to agriculture in the development of the West- 
em prairies. About the same time the last surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll of Mary- 
land, died at the age of ninety-six. 
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I>emerara, made hifi maiden speech in Parliament on tfaiB 
subject One who beard the rising orator recorded: ^'Bnrfce 
Mmself could not be more srmpatbeticy more earnest, and 
more strong.^ Another engrossing topic was that of Irdand. 
The state of Ireland at this period, as conceded by a Tory 
historian of modem England, was a disgrace to the bistoiy 
of the nineteenth century. So wretched was the govern- 
ment of this unhappy dependency that during the year 1832 
alone n^irly 1,500 people were murdered and robbed in Ire- 
land. Instead of giving to Ireland a better administration. 
Parliament passed another coercion bilL Tithes for the 
Protestant clergy were collected at the point of the bayonet 
The cause of Ireland, as heretofore, was pleaded most elo- 
quently by Daniel CyConnelL He denounced the Irish 
Church bill as ^^he basest act which a national assembly 
could sanction." The spirit of the English aristocracy was 
indicated by the fact that a bill for relieving Jews from their 
civil disabilities was thrown out by the House of Lords. 

On July 26 William Wilberforce died in his seventy- 
fourth year. He lived long enough to hear that the bill for 
the aboKtion of slavery in the British colonies, to which he 
had devoted the greater part of his life, had passed its second 
reading, and that success was assured. Of aU English advo- 
cates of human freedom he was the most persevering and 
faithful After a distinguished Parliamentary career of 
forty-five years, he gave up all political ambitions to devote 
himBeH to the catiBe of hnmanity and reUgion. 

It was at this period of the ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land that the Tractarian Movement began at Oxford. It is 
a significant fact that the "Tracts for the Times" appeared 
at Oxford within less than a year after the passage of the 
Bef orm BilL The connection of the two movements has been 
revealed in Newman's "Apologia Pro Vita Sua." In Janu- 
ary Dr. Arnold, the celebrated headmaster at Bugby^ pub- 
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liflhed his ^'Principles of Chuixsh Reform." He aimed at a 
leunion of all Christians within the pale of a great national 
church. In the discussion that followed, the foremost spirits 
were Newman, Froude, Dr. Pusey, and Keble, the sweet 
singer of the Church of England, whose "Christian Tear*' 
will live as long as that Church endures. 

Enlightened Englishmen were further stirred at this 
time by the publication of Robert Browning's "Pauline,^' a 
narrative in unusually virile verse, and by Edmund Kean's 
original creation of the character of "Othello.'' The new in- 
vention of steel pens first came into general use during this 
same year, as did Hansom's "safety cab," and Lord Brough- 
am's favorite style of carriage. Robert Brown, an English 
scientist, in the course of his microscopic studies of orchids 
happened to make the important discovery of the nucleus 
of cells. Joseph Saxton, an American, constructed the first 
electro-magnetic machine in England. 

The invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph is claimed 
for Gauss and Weber in Germany. The first telegraph actu- 
ally constructed and used was set up at Gottingen. Among 
those who witnessed it was a young university student, Bis- 
marck by name, who had achieved quite a reputation among 
his fellows as a duelist 

During the year Mettemich arranged a series of meetings 
of the allied monarchs at Miinchengratz, and of their min- 
isters and authorized representatives at Teplitz. The most 
beneficial measure agreed on was the comprehension of all 
German States in a tariff union known as the ZoUverein. 

King Louis of Bavaria commemorated the accession of 
his son Otto to the throne of Greece by erecting a number of 
monumental buildings at Munich in imitation of the archi- 
tecture of ancient Greece, and by mural paintings in the ar- 
cades of his palace garden depicting all the most famous 
places and incidents of the Greek struggle for independence. 
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In France a new impetus was likewise given to art. 
Jean Baptiste Leloir began his career as a painter of religious 
and historical subjects; Lecquereux, the great historical 
painter, stood already at the zenith of his power, and Corot's 
exquisite landscapes were receiving their full measure of 
appreciation. In French letters this year is noted for the 
first appearance of Balzac's "Eugenie Grandet" and Prosper 
Merimee's "Double Erreur." Legendre, the great French 
mathematician, died during this year. 

It was the foreign policy of France to supplant Russia 
as mediator between Turkey and Egypt. Admiral Roussin 
had made it plain to the Sultan that if Syria could not be 
reconquered from the rebellious Mehemet Ali except by 
Russian forces the province was more than lost to Turkey. 
Accordingly, a French envoy was sent to Mehemet's victo- 
rious son, Ibrahim, with powers to conclude peace on any 
terms. The French suggestions were adopted on April 10, in 
the treaty of Keteya. The Sultan made over to his viceroy 
all of Syria and a part of Adana. The Egyptians consented 
to leave Anatolia. The Sultan took the spoliation so much 
to heart that he turned from France. Once more he entered 
into negotiations with Russia. Russian warships were per- 
mitted to enter the Dardanelles, and Russian troops camped 
side by side with the Turks on the east bank of the Bos- 
phorus. A secret treaty for defence and ojffence was con- 
cluded between Russia and Turkey at the palace of Unkiar- 
skelessi. The Porte undertook to close the Dardanelles to 
the warships of aU other nations whenever Russia should be 
at war. Thus the entrance to the Black Sea was made prac- 
tically a Russian stronghold. As soon as the purport of this 
treaty was apprehended it had the effect of imiting the rest 
of Europe against Russia — notably France and England. 
Henceforth Russians ascendency in the East was watched by 
the chancelleries of Europe with growing suspicion. Sultan 
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Mahmoud set himself seriously to reorganize his army after 
Western models. Following the example of Mehemet Ali, 
he summoned foreign officers to his general staflF. It was 
then that Moltke, the subsequent strategist of Germany, 
entered Turkish service. 

Lord Napier^s namesake, Captain Charles Napier, had 
won fresh laurels in the Portuguese war for the succession to 
the throne. In command of the fleet fitted out by Dom 
Pedro of Brazil he attacked and annihilated Dom Miguel's 
navy oflF St Vincent. Napier's colleague. Villa Flor, landed 
his forces and marched on Lisbon. The resistance of Dom 
Miguel's forces was overcon^ On July 28 Dom Pedro was 
al)le to enter Lisbon as a victor. Still the struggle went on. 
Among those who linked themselves with Dom Miguel was 
Don Carlos, the rebelKous pretender to the throne of Spain. 
Upon the death of King Ferdinand VII, in September, and 
the coronation of the Infanta Isabella as Queen of Spain 
under a regency, Don Carlos was proclaimed King by his 
followers. The Basque provinces declared in his favor. 
Civil war began. Had Don Carlos crossed the border at once 
he might have captured his crown. Unfortunately for his 
cause, he lingered in Portugal until the end of the year. The 
regency of Spain, in the face of this embarrassment at home, 
was called upon to proceed energetically against a revolu- 
tionary rising in Cuba under the leadership of Manuel Que- 
sada. Henceforth the Pearl of the Antilles was no longer 
Ae "ever-faithful Isle." 
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Death of Pedro IV is Followed by Reactionaij Regency — Carlos, Span- 
iflh Pretender, Joins Forces with Migoel, Portofoese CHaimant — 
Against These the EiStablished Groyemments Unite — Miguel Is 
Bought Off and Carlos Flees to England — Carlos Retoms and Joins 
Znmalacarregoi, a Brigand Chief — ^They Defeat Spanish Troops 
Under Valdes — England and France Refuse to Intervene — ^Labor 
Strikes Lead to Insurrections in French Cities — ^Dismissal and 
Recall of Ministers — Death of Lafayette — Rise of Painter Delacroix 
— ^Deaths of Lamb and Coleridge — English Lor^ Block All Reform 
Legislation — King Interferes with L^islation and Grey RiNdgiMi — 
Melbourne Forms New Cabinet — Chinese Boycott English to Stop 
Opium Trade — ^They Fire on English Ships— E^lish Troops Under 
Kapier are Forced to Retire — ^Peel Succeeds Melbourne — Election 
Ordered — ^American Government Violates Constitutional Rights of 
Abolitionists — Specie Payments are Resumed — Congress Censures 
President for Riemoval of Government Fun<te from National Bank 
to ''Pet Banks^ — Ehnandpation of Slaves in British Colonies. 

THE death of Pedro IV, the Emperor of Brazil and 
claimant King of Portugal, made matters worse in 
Portugal Diego Antonio Fergio set himself up as 
Begent Monasteries were suppressed and the Society of 
Jesus was expelled from the kingdom. Dom Miguel con- 
tinued his fight for the throne. Don Carlos, the Spanish 
pretender, remained with him. The situation grew so 
threatening for the established governments in Portugal and 
Spain that they, too, combined for mutual defence. Queen- 
Regent Christina of Spain found that she would have to 
rely for support upon the Spanish Liberals. Martinez de 
la Bosa was made Prime Minister. His first measure was to 
give his country a constitution, which was ratified, on April 
10, by royal statute. He then entered into negotiations with 
Portugal as well as with England and France to crush the 
two rebellious pretenders by a combined effort On April 22 
a fourfold treaty was signed at London by the terms of which 
the Spanish and Portuguese Governments undertook to pro- 
ceed conjointly against Miguel and Carlos. England promr 
ised to cooperate with her fleet. France agreed to send an 
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army intx) the Peninsula if called upon. Before the treaty 
had been ratified even by the English Parliament and French 
Chamber, (Jeneral Kodil marched a Spanish division into 
Portugal. Dom Miguel's forces were driven before him. 
The threatening demonstrations of British cruisers and the 
simultaneous publication of the terms of the quadruple alli- 
ance in Lisbon and Madrid cowed the revolutionists. On 
May 22 Dom Miguel yielded. On the promise of a hand- 
some pension, he renounced his rights to the throne of Bra- 
ganza and agreed to leave Portugal forever. Don Carlos, 
while declining thus to sell his rights, took refuge with the 
British admiral on his flagship and was taken to London. 

This shrewd move left matters open in Spain. The pre- 
tender had not been made a prisoner of war, nor was he 
placed under any constraint or obligations. After a short 
residence in England he crossed the Channel, and, traveling 
through France in disguise, reappeared on July 10 in Na- 
varre, where Zumalacarregui, a brigand chief of considerable 
military ability, was conducting brilliant operations against 
the Spanish Government forces. Of the detachments sent 
against him one after another was defeated in the mountains 
of Navarre. The Spanish Minister, Valdes, himself took 
the field. His attempt to operate in Navarre with a large 
army resulted in the worst defeat that had yet befallen the 
Grovemment forces. Zumalacarregui prepared to cross the 
Ebro to march upon Madrid. 

The Spanish Ministry in alarm turned to its allies for 
aid. The English Government would render no further aid 
beyond that already given by the British squadron in Span- 
ish waters. Permission, however, was granted to enroll vol- 
unteers for the Spanish cause in England and in Ireland. 
Colonel Delacey Ebbons raised a corps of needy adventurers, 
and, having been suppUed with arms and funds, crossed over 
to Spain. The first appeal for French intervention resulted 
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in like failnra France had caiue to beatsle before embuk* 
ing in anotber Peninffnlar War. A Lunge P^^'^ ^^ Franee, 
morecnrer, was in srmpatfaj with Don Carioo^ The Spanirii 
Goremment waa informed that French militarr aaostanoe^ 
imder the rirgnnHtfaneea, was impossifale. The first result of 
this lefosal was the downfall of La Bosa's Ministry in 
Spain. The ciyil war ecmtinned. 

In France domestic troubles rather than international 
questions were the problems of the daj. On April 5 a yio- 
lent outbreak had been precipitated bj Mazzini among the 
workingmen of Lyons, whidi arose from a labor strike in- 
Yolving thousands. Soon the whole eit^ was in uproar. 
Barricades were thrown up. Blood was died in hand-to- 
hand fi^ts with the troops. Similar outbreaks had been 
prepared at Marseilles and other French cities of the south. 
The insurrection spread to Paris. On April 13 a conflict 
of some workmen with the troops was followed by the build- 
ing of barricades all o¥er the city. The revolt was ruth- 
lessly suppressed hy General Bugeaud, the commandant of 
Paris, who was henceforth denounced as a butdier. After 
it was all over the Ministry of Due de Broglie tell in conse- 
quence of an adverse vote of the Chambers on the subject 
of the indemnities due to America. The succeeding Min- 
istry lasted just three days. Then came the recall of Thiers, 
Ouizot^ Duchately Humann^ and Bigny. Marshal Mortier 
became President of the CounciL The Chamber of Deputies 
was dissolved. The aged Prince Talleyrand quitted the emr 
bassy at London. A proposal to form a Ministiy headed by 
Marquis de la Fayette for the last time brou^t the name of 
that venerable hero into the public affairs of France. Shortly 
afterward he died in peace at La Grange, surrounded by his 
ishildren and calling for his dead wife. Hie was quietly 
buried in the graveyard of Picpus, consecrated to the memory 
of the victims of the Terror. 
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The name of Lafayette is indissolubly linked with the 
cause of the American Revolution and struggle for indepen- 
dence. To join the revolutionists' cause Lafayette not only 
had to sacrifice his private fortune and brilliant prospects 
at home, but also to leave a young, dearly-loved wife with 
an unborn babe. Throughout the weary struggle of America 
against the overwhelming power of England, Lafayette, to- 
gether with Kosciusko and De Kalb, stood by Washington 
and the cause for which he had drawn his sword. Lafayette's 
presence in the American army, and the example of his con- 
stant financial sacrifices for the American cause, were instru- 
mental in winning France over to that oflFensive alliance 
against England which helped to turn the tide of war against 
that country. Throughout his subsequent career Lafayette 
sustained the reputation he had won in early manhood. He 
was one of the few prominent figures of the French Revolu- 
tion who emerged from that ordeal with imtainted reputa- 
tion. From then until his closing days he was the foremost 
champion of liberal thought and political freedom in France. 

Another distinguished Frenchman who died during this 
year was Jacquard, the inventor of the loom which bears his 
name. Li the French Salon in spring "The Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey in the Tower,'' by Paul Hippolyte Dela- 
roche, took the highest prize. The picture was a happy me- 
dium between the ultra-romantic method of Delacroix and 
the classicism of David. Three years previous to this Dela- 
roche sent to the Salon his famous paintings "Cromwell at 
the Bier of Charles I" and "The Children of Edward IV in 
the Tower." At this same time he was engaged on the great- 
est of his works, "The Hemicycle," now in the Hall of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

England lost three men prominent in letters, Blackwood, 
Lamb, and Coleridge. Blackwood founded the "Edinburgh 
Magazine," in 1817, and maintained it until his death. 
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Charles Lamb appeared in the world of letters as "Elia,*^ 
a f andfullj adopted name of an Italian fellow clerk at tlid 
South Sea House, where Lamb served his literary appren- 
ticeship. While serving as a clerk for the South Sea Com- 
pany he published his first poems at the age of twenty-two, 
followed shortly by ^Uosamond Gra^ and **John Wood- 
ville,^' at the beginning of the century. With his sister Mary 
he shared in the publication of the two children's books^ 
**Tales from Shakespeare'' (1806) and 'Toetry for Chil- 
dren" (1809). During this same period he compiled and 
edited the famous "Specimens of Dramatic Poets Contem- 
porary with Shakespeare." The "Essays of Elia," whioh 
made Lamb's reputation, did not appear imtil 1823. The 
charm of these essays is a frank note of autobiography tem- 
pered by a kindly humor and whimsicality peculiar to Lamb. 
His fond appreciation of the poetry of Elizabethan days, as 
revealed in these essays, was instrumental in bringing about 
that revival of Shakespeare and old English poetry which set 
in early in the nineteenth century. His friend Coleridge 
died in the same year. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom in 1772 at Ottery St. 
Mary, in Devonshire, the son of a clergyman. He studied 
at Cambridge and then went to London, where he enlisted 
as a trooper in a regiment of dragoons. Finding military ' 
service imcongenial, he obtained a discharge and devoted 
himself to literature. T(^ther with Southey and Lovell he 
undertook to foimd a communistic colony on the banks of 
the Susquehanna in America. The project failed from lack 
of money. The three friends married the three siBtera 
Ericker of Bristol and settled in Stowey. There Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth founded their so-called "Lake 
School of Poetry." In the same year Coleridge brought out 
the famous '^ime of the Ancient Mariner," his "Odes/' 
and wrote his first version of "ChristabeL" The period at 
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Nether Stowey, from 1797 to 1798, was Coleridge's most 
fruitful year as a poet All his best poetic works had their 
origin at that time. After his twenty-fifth year Coleridge's 
poetic qualities declined. As a result of his travels in Ger- 
many he published, in 1800, a translation of Schiller's "Wal- 
lenstein," after which he reluctantly imdertook to edit the 
*Ttfoming Post," a Government organ. In 1804 he went to 
Malta as secretary of Governor Ball. Swinburne has said 
of Coleridge: "For height and perfection of imaginative 
quality he is the greatest of lyric poets ; this was his special 
power and is his special praise." 

In English literary annals this year is noted likewise for 
the appearance of Carlyle's "Sartor Eesartus." 

A Parliamentary bill admitting dissenters to university 
honors in England was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
Another bill for the removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews was again carried in the Lower House only to be re- 
jected by the Lords. Next, another coercion bill against 
Ireland was introduced by the Ministry early in July. In 
the Commons much fault was found with the Government's 
manner of dealing with Irish questions. In spite of the 
concessions to O'Connell, that formidable leader had not 
bten won over. The Tories held that the Ministry had gone 
altogether too far. At this critical moment, on the King's 
birthday, the Irish prelates, with the Primate at their head, 
presented an address signed by fourteen Irish clergymen in 
which they deprecated the proposed changes in the discipline 
of the Church in Ireland. Instead of leaving the reply to his 
Ministers, the King answered it in person, saying among 
other significant utterances : "Toleration must not be sujffered 
to go into licentiousness." This speech was received with 
transports of joy by the opposition. Earl Grey and his 
colleagues, on July 9, handed in their resignation. Viscount 
Melbourne was called in with a heterogeneous Cabinet. 
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During this interregniim, on October 16, the two UimiMu 
of Parlitm^it burned down« 

The most seriooB of the numy embarraasmeotB inherited 
from the Administraticm of Orej was the tiouUe wiik 
Qiina, that hud arisen out of the East India Company's 
<^ium trade in the Far East When tihe darter of the East^^ 
India Company was renewed in 1834, it was shorn of its 
monopoly of this trade. The ocmsequent extension of tlie 
trade in <^iimi, so strenuously opposed by the Chinese Qow- 
emment, incensed Emperor Taouk-Wang. Lord Napier, 
the new British Commissioner, reached the Canton River im 
July. His instructions from Lord Palmerston were to foster 
the English opium trade not only at Cant<m, but to demand 
an extension of the trade to other parts of tbe Chinese En^ 
pire. The Chinese mandarins, under instructions from the 
Viceroy of Canton, refused to have anything to do with 
Kapier. He was lampooned in Chinese prints as 'Hhe for- 
eign eye,^ and the Viceroy issued an edict forbidding the 
British Coounissioner to proceed up the river. All trade 
with English merchants was suspended, and in defiance Ijoird 
Napier left Macao, and sailing up the river, made his way 
to the English factory at Canton. There he found himaetf 
isolated. An Imperial proclamation declared tiiat the nar 
tional dignity was at stake, and ordered all Chinese subjects 
to keep away from the Englishm^i. The Canton factory 
was deserted by all of its coolies and domestic servants. 
Lord Napier, ailing in health as he was, found his posi- 
tion untenable. He sent a defiance to the Viceroy of Can- 
ton: "The merchants of Great Britain wish to trade with 
all China on principles of mutual benefit. They will nev«r 
relax in their exertions until they gain this. The Viceroy 
will find it as easy to stop the current of the Canton River as 
to carry into effect his insane determination." After this the 
Viceroy sostt bis troops into the foreign settlements, and 
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cvdeved tibe Bogoe fraiB to fiio on any Engliah ship tbftt aft- 
templBd to pMHL On September 5 tmo Biitiak idiips iai die 
liver were fired upon bj die QuneBa. The English mer* 
ehants petitioned Lord If apier to retiie to Macaa This he 
did widi a fatile protest against China's acts ^of unpreoe- 
dented tyranny and injnstioe." Lord Kapier died, leaving 
to others die settlement of the difficulties which his presenoe 
had intensified. 

The deadi of Earl Spencer, whidi raised Lord Aldiorp, 
his aon, to the Upper House, gave die King a chance to get 
lid of hia new advisers. When Lord Melbourne, on Novenih 
ha 14, anbmitted to the King die changes he proposed to 
make in the Ministiy in consequence of the vacancies in die 
Ezidiequer, William lY expiessed his disapproval and called 
in the Duke of Wellington in his stead. The Duke advised 
that the task of forming a new Cabinet be entrusted to Sir 
Bobert Peel, dien in B^nne. Sir Bobert arrived in London 
on December 9, and at once aoeepted the task imposed on 
him. The opposition against his new-formed Ministry was 
so strong that it was decided to appeal to the country. On 
December 80 Parliament was dissolved. 

In Korth America the contest between the Northern and 
S(Hithem States in r^ard to slavery steadily gathered force. 
President Jackson, in his annual message, called attention to 
^^e fearful excitement produced in the South by attempts 
to circulate through the mails inflammatory appeals ad- 
dressed to the slaves." The Federal postmasters of the 
South and in several cities of die North were encouraged in 
the practice of rifling the mails of possibly offensive matter. 
John Quinc^ Adams was threatened with public censure at 
the bar of the House for proposing to print a petition for 
freedmen. All attempts to get such petitions before Con- 
gress were defeated by a standing rule known as the Atherton 
Gag. During this year the national debt was almost liqui- 
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dated by Jackson's payment of $4,760,082. A measure was 
passed through Congress establishing the value of gold and 
silver. (Jold flowed into the Treasury through all channels 
of commerce. The mint was kept busy, and specie payments, 
which had been suspended for thirty years, were resiuned. 
Gold and silver became the recognized currency of the land. 
The President's measures against the ^Rational Bank were 
less successfuL On March 28 the Senate debated Clay's 
resolution censuring the President for his removal of the 
Government deposits to selected private banks — "pet banks" 
the opposition called them, implying favoritism in choice. 
A joint resolution by both Houses of Congress was passed, 
in the Senate, June 3, by a vote of 29 to 10. Other events 
of the year of interest to Americans were the popular riots 
that threw New York into a turmoil on the occasion of the 
first mayoralty election in that city, the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Legislature of Illinois, the establishment of 
the Lidian Territory, and the first appearance of Bancroft's 
"History of the United States." 

Of world-wide interest was the emancipation of all slaves 
in the British West Indies, South Africa, and other colonies; 
the establishment of the German tariff union, including all 
German States except Austria ; the transfer of the capital of 
Greece from ITauplia to the site of Athens; the foundation 
of the free university of Brussels, and the death of the great 
German theologian Sohleiermacher. An innovation that was 
destined to add to the convenience and comfort of dcmiestio 
life throughout the world was the introduction of lucifeir 
matches. 
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Peel's Ministry Defeated on Question of Disposinp^ Revenues of Irish 
Church — Melbourne Recalled — South Australia Made a Grown 
Colony — Irishmen Charge Duke of Cumberland with Conspiracy 
with Orange Lodges to Supplant His Niece Victoria in Heirship to 
Throne — ^The Lodges are Dissolved — ^Boundary Disputes in South 
Africa Cause War with Zulu Chief Dingaan — Boers Trek Over 
Orange River to Escape English Rule — Various Spanish-American 
Revolutions — ^Tezas Secedes from Mexico— Americans Aid Tezans 
to Win Battle of Gonzales — ^United States Government Quibbles 
Over Treaty with Seminoles — Osceola's Defiance — ^Death of Marshall 
— ^Death ot Francis I of Austria — ^Ferdinand I Succeeds Him — 
Mettemich Continues Policy of Absolutism — ^Death of Karl von 
Humboldt — Activity in Literature and Music in France — Repres- 
sion of Liberty of Press is Followed by Attempts on Life of Louis 
Philippe — Fieschi's Infernal Machine Kills Dignitar^ Surround- 
ing the King — E^medition against Revolting Algerians— Otto of 
Greece Dissolves Regency and Takes Throne — Oisceola Surprises 
United States Forces Under Thompson and Dade — Clinch Revenges 
Them in Battle on the Big Withlacoochee. 

ON February 19 Parliament reassembled. It was 
found that a working majority of Tories had been 
returned, but the first vote on the King^s speech 
revealed a junction of the Whigs with O'ConnelFs Ldsh 
party, which foreboded disaster to the Government. For 
the first time in Parliamentary history the Irish members 
held the balance of power. In vain did Sir Robert Peel 
attempt to stave ofF his downfall by the introduction of wel- 
come measures of reform. Once more it was on a question 
aflFecting Ireland that the (Jovemment was defeated. Lord 
Bussell of the Opposition moved that the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church be used for non-ecclesiastical purposes. 
Gladstone spoke strongly against the meaflure. For this 
early speech, embodying as it did views so radically different 
from those of his later life, he was constantly reproached 
during his career. O'Connell said in favor of the motion: 
^r[ shall content myself with laying down the broad principfe 
that the emoluments of a church ought not to be raised from 
a people who do not belong to it.'^ 
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The (Jovemment was defeated by a majority of thirty- 
three. On April 8 the resignation of the Ministry was an- 
nounced to Parliament The King sent for Earl Grey, and, 
on his refusal to form a Ministry, was driven to the humili- 
ating expedient of recalling Lord Melbourne. On April 18 
a new Cabinet was formed, composed largely of the men 
who had been so summarily dismissed by the King a few 
months before. Lord Melbourne's second Administration 
was marked by the elevation of the settlements of South 
Australia to a Crown colony. The city of Melbourne, which 
was founded that year, was named in his honor. 

An extraordinary career was ended, on Jime 18, by the 
death of William Cobbett, from overwork in Parliament. 
With but little school education, this remarkable man suc- 
ceeded in becoming not only one of the foremost prose writers 
of English, but the leader of a great popular party. 

During the early part of Lord Melbourne's Administra- 
tion the discontent and irritation prevailing in Ireland were 
heightened by the agitation against the Orange lodges. The 
original purpose of these lodges had been to defend, against 
the Stuarts and their supporters, the Protestant ascendency 
which had begun with the reign of William of Orange. The 
lodges had grown in strength imtil, in 1835, it was estimated 
that they numbered 140,000 members in Ireland, and as 
many as 40,000 in London alone. The Grand Master of all 
the Orange lodges was no less a personage than the Duke of 
Cumberland, the King's brother. It was believed in Ire- 
land that a conspiracy existed on the part of the Orangemen 
to set aside the Princess Victoria, the next heir to the throne, 
in favor of the Duke of Cumberland. The subject was 
brought to the notice of Parliament by Hume and O'Connell, 
who drew special attention to the illegal introduction of 
Orangemen into the British army, under warrants signed by 
the Duke of Cumberland. The scandal grew to such an 
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extent that the Duke of Cumberland hastened to dissolve the 
order before a resolution condemning his conduct could pass 
through the Commons. 

In South Africa another war over boundary questions 
broke out between the Dutch and English settlers and the 
Kaffirs. Sir Benjamin d'Urban advanced the frontier of 
Cape Colony to the Keir River. The Zulu chief, Dingaan, 
on the assassination of King Chaka, who had welded together 
a confederation of warlike tribes, succeeded to his powers. In 
the midst of these difficulties an advance-guard of Boers, 
exasperated by Great Britain's abolition of the old Dutch 
moot courts, and of slavery in Cape Colony, trekked across 
the Orange River and founded a colony of their own. 

In South Anoierica political changes rapidly followed one 
upon the other. Rocafuerte seized the reins of power in 
Ecuador. About the same time General Rosas had himself 
reelected for fifteen years as dictator of the Argentine Re- 
public. President Santa Cruz of Bolivia made a raid into 
Peru, and in his absence the State of Bolivia promptly fell 
a prey to internal disorders. In Mexico General Santa Anna 
established his rule as dictator. The ajffairs of Texas soon 
demanded his attention. On December 20 Texas declared 
itself independent of Mexico. Support came from the United 
States. The revolution began with the battle of GU>nzales, in 
which 500 Americans took part. The Mexicans were de- 
feated. Soon afterward Goliad and the strong citadel of 
Bexar, known as the Alamo, were taken and the Mexican 
forces dispersed. 

In the meanwhile the Seminole war in Florida had as- 
sumed a serious aspect The chief Indian leader who op- 
posed the removal of the Seminoles west of the Mississippi 
was Osceola, son of a half-breed squaw and an Englishman. 
His wife, the daughter of a slave, had been seized and re- 
turned to her mother's master. Thenceforth Osceola became 
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an unoompromising enemy of the whites. The Indian con- 
troversy with the American Government turned on the in- 
terpretation of a pronoun in the treaty of Payne^s Landing. 
The continued quibbling so enraged Osceola that he drove 
his knife into the table, exclaiming: ^^The next treaty I will 
execute is with this." 

Among the intellectual and scientific achievements of this 
year in America must be reckoned Colt's invention of a 
revolver and the manufacture of pins. Longfellow brought 
out his "Outre-Mer/' and Audubon published his ^'Birds of 
America." On December 16 a disastrous fire destroyed most 
of the commercial houses of New York City. Li all 530 
houses burned down and $18,000,000 worth of property was 
consumed. Chief-Justice Marshall of the United States Su- 
preme Court died during this year, eighty years of age. As 
a member of Congress, a Cabinet officer, and the foremost 
jurist of the United States, Marshall won lasting distinction. 
His ability as a writer was conspicuously displayed in his 
popular "Life of Washington." 

Li Europe, in the meanwhile, there had been some sig- 
nificant changes. On March 2 Emperor Francis I of Austria 
died at the age of sixty-seven. The succession of Archduke 
Ferdinand to the throne produced no change in the national 
policy. Mettemich was retained at the head of affairs. In 
this year died Karl Wilhelm von Humboldt, the diplomat, 
and brother to Alexander, the great Gterman explorer and 
philosophic writer. Besides his services as a statesman at 
the time of the international conferences at Paris and Vi- 
enna, he is distinguished for his philological researches in 
the Basqiie and Kauri languages. About the same time Hans 
Christian Andersen, the Danish author, published his first 
collection of fairy tales. The book had an immediate suc- 
cess, and in its many translations achieved a world-wide 
reputation. 
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In France, too, notwithstanding political disturbances, 
fine arts and letters flourished. New creations appeared from 
the pens of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Balzac, De Vigny, and 
Alfred de Musset. ThSophile Gautier brought out his mas- 
terpiece "Mademoiselle de Maupin." Among the musicians 
at Paris, Meyerbeer, Auber, Berlioz, Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Spontini, and Schapa were at the height of their ac- 
tivity. Politically it was a year of disturbances for France. 
The opening of the State trial of last yearns conspirators be- 
fore the Chamber of Peers was followed by diatribes in the 
press. The liberties of the press were further restricted. 
Then a studied attempt was made on the life of Louis Phi- 
lippe. At a grand review of the National Guards, on July 
28, when the royal procession arrived on the Boulevard 
Temple, an infernal machine was set off by a Corsican 
named Fieschi. The King was saved only by the fact that 
he had bent down from his horse to receive a petition when 
the machine was discharged. Among those that were struck 
down were the Dukes of Orleans and Broglie, Marshal Mor- 
tier, Gteneral Verigny, and Captain Vilate. The perpetrators 
of the crime were put to death. A renewed uprising of Arab 
tribes under Abd-el-Kader necessitated another military 
campaign in Algeria. 

In America the Seminole war broke out again under the 
leadership of Micanopy and Osceola. On December 28 
Osceola surprised General Wiley Thompson at Fort King. 
Thompson had wantonly laid Osceola in chains some 
time before. Now Osceola scalped his enemy with his 
own hands. On the same day Major Dade, leading a relief 
expedition from Tampa Bay, was ambushed and overwhelmed 
near Wahoo Swamp. Only four of his men escaped death. 
Within forty-eight hours, on the last day of the year. Gen- 
eral Clinch, commanding the troops in Florida, won a bloody; 
fight on the banks of the Big Withlacoochee. 
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OreekB RiK ani ManMrre Bett^Bm^Tb/99 are Bnbdiiad bj Boott ani 
Deported— Can Fi^its IndeoaiYe Battle with Saninoks at Wahoo 
Bwaoq^— Hnncariaa aad TnuHrtraBian Dieta Denaaad Be£onne and 
are Duaolved by Mettemkdi — ^Magyar Patriots are Impriaoned and 
Exiled — ^Boera mder Betief Battle Natal — Znhm under Dincaaa 
Traitopoualy Slay Betief and His Party — ^Kiey Maaaacre^Boer 
Liaager at Weeseii — ^Adelaide Founded in South Aaatralia — ^Britain 
Beizea Aden — Santa Anna Betakea tlie Alamo after Heroic Da- 
fence by Bowie and Crockett — ^Houaton Defeats MezieanB at Baa 
Jacinto-— He Captuiaa Santa Anna and Extxnta Beeognition oC 
Texan Independence, wfaicfa Pieo^^ of Mexico Befme to Batify — 
Bebelliooa Cuba is D^iri^ed of BepreaentaticMi in Cortes — CarliatB 
Lose Battle of Viao and Win Battka of San Sebaatian and Bilboa 
— ^Berofaitiaa in Idabon Gaina BawilnlJiiiiiiiMuit of Cooatitution-* 
PortuAl Aboliahea Slave Trade — ^England Permits Men Charged 
wi^ Felooy to Brnploy Counael— Dickeoa Pleads in **PickwiGk 
Papers" against Impriaonment for Debt — ^Death of James Mill — 
WheatBtone Telegraphs 1^ Slaetio-Magnetic Apparatiw — BaUlB^ 
Mendelsaohn, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Chopin Produce Notabla 
Musical WoricB — ^Deadi of Malftran tiie Contralto — ^Deatfa of Asa- 
p&re the Phyaidat — ^GHiierB Forms New Frendi Ministry — Alibaod 
Attempts to Kill Louis Philippe — Algerians Drive Back Fre n c h 
Thienrs Plan for Intsrvmtian in Spain C^poaed by tbe Kin£^ 
T^ers Besigns and Count Mole Forms New Ministry — ^Louis Na- 
pole<m Appeals to Army lar Becogntttoo aa Emperor — He is Ar- 
rested and Eixiled to America — ^^^n Buren Ellected President — 
Congreaa Buaea **Qag Law,** Buppreasing Anti-Blavexy Aiptation-^ 
Jackson's Ordar to fWesal Agents to Beceive Only Specie Cauaea 
Many Fafluna of '*Wild-CiKf^BankB--Daajth of Mi^Uaon-^Bemuiota 
Bue for Peace — ^Many Models Destroyed in Burning of Patent 
Ofltee — Railway Mileage at Cloae of Ja^son'a Admmiatcation. 

THEOTJGHOUT this year the Semindfi war 
dragged oiu In Hay the CieelsB in Geoz;^ and ^ 
Alabama aided the Seniin(^ in Florida by attack- ^ 
lag liie Tdnte settfaexs. Thanaanda fled for their Uvea bom 
the BSLVBgOB. General Seott was worn in chief conuaand iw 
tifte Soiitfa, and he ps^aaeosted tiie wajr with vigor. TheCreelai 
were finally anbduedy and dnring tbe aummer several thoa- 
aands of them wemt itmsaAilj renaaxred te their daeignaiad 
hxjmeB beyond ikft llfjasiaBipid. Giaremer Call of Cbor]^ 
marehod i^gaoDBt the- SemuKdea -with aome two tbaoaand men 
ipL Olstobes. A detaehment of five faondaad td theae bad a 
severe but indeciam aantaat; (ll^av^einbef SI) waA the Indiana 
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Tot mHuy ywas dnrn^ ^tbe long ^period whsen ite Ai»- 
trian Govenmffiiit did nxst dexe to eonv(As ite Diet, iii£ Smi- 
gHTJaiff in ibeir county f^sembliee had opposed sl fiteadbf 
jBBBktanet Id iiffi isiD^iattQiK nf iiie Qrown. 3j hanmhiv^ 
polititml dkdffisimi JramllBe ]Itiet 1x) i^bb eoimty ^naeaioiK, IMst- 
ifecnmidi ou]^ inteiffii&d -£!:» ^Dnmncial ^lirtt of opp(»itiaD 
^vdiiciiiEBilioi^htix) tpxelL "^W^beji gt i^-fe BTTT^ariim Ifeaet; 
jPBffiRWfimtilf'd £t Prefi^nzeg, iies ib3w ^tpirit ^lowed i:ta3lf in 
-fiee jfemRTid of iieBMag^nast&riiBs^iibstiinitiQn nf -tiisir t)fwn 
hmgTiHge, in all public defaotBB^ for iise older custamary Xattn. 
TEiie Govermnent Bpoakeis, ^wiro attempted Id addresB Hhb 
cteputieB in Ifitin, were iiowfed down byiteMagyaJS. IfiBamx 
Use Qovernment forixoie ii® puhltQatron uf all Magyar 
^leeches, Sbonuth, uibb uf -il^ TOui^BSt <i -ii^ ^^mtkaB, tizf- 
cukcted 'tiiena in inmmmsncpt. After *£iK idwdlution uf Hr 
Uffit, in «unmB3r, ie -waB punkiied iccr -&& asjt uf dflfignae 
iv E -Hrfee ^v^^as' iunrrkomiient. Tlie iaremast luafler of -Qk 
Sungafmn ILibexak at -thk -iiro^ ^wbb 'Count SoBrdesnyi, a 
Magyar nffignateixF^uite. Seit^wi^-tiffit t^enediheDaniike 
iaDBteamnaYigatiiinljyiiie destructiun ofiiiBTodEB at Qiwxva, 
inown ^ ilie iron Gates, and i» hina, i»D, Bungary owee ite 
iiridgB tjver ite Danube -tfaat uniteB ite ibubte capital uf 
Budapest and Qien. ^QS Use Trtungarian znobJbsnesn Jk -yob 
tme t]f iiiediBw^wl]X):xe6i|gn^B2d''&ieinji^^ uf^ti^anmimloiffi 
ii»tttutiiQn ^i^dmih j ettfer ic t e d g PRrliaine nt a ry jfgmeHentaiian "to 
iiie nobfenxen, and absolved ^tisem at iiie ^aame isinsB :&Qni -tas- 
atton. TObb isbw IBRscal ^godsdt -^is ma ni fegted ^wae "tuxiofl 
into ixevoIniiQimTy ' ttltgiriwflff ^ Xlbtteciffi^ iliin»eH. HSb 
iiwohition uf "fiffi Mm^pKcmn IBrnt snd -ties mBaugitsnt im- 
jrr w nnii w CTTt, uf Otipuiiflb "^vdiflHe ^ssfBiDfi ^^uiuld :iffi?ve 4Ken in- 
^^doMife aroiBied bad iSoofl ^amoi^ "Qie Mb^gbsb. IEIik -vam 
tma&e ^wusbb %y ^ibe jw BE BmpUi ag^ iiknokiiian t£ *ibe lExaxml^m- 



mat Diety wkeie the IJLmgjMT eltaaasi likcfwiae fndaamuiieJL 
The kader of the TnmsrlTaniAii oppoeitioii, Coant Yearns 
ienjiy a nmenate in Hungaij, betook himself to his own 
eoontj Ksnon and there inrei^ied against the GoremmenL 
He was arrested and faioag^ to trial helote an An^rian court 
on darjgn of hi^ treason. His plea of priTikge was snp 
porfed hj the Hungarian county sesaons as inrohing one 
of their oldest established rights. In the face of this ag^ta* 
tion Count VeaselenTi was conricted and sentenced to exile. 
Henceforth opposition to the Government and hostilitjr to 
aU thin^ Austrian were symmymons with patriotism in 



The discontent in Hm^gary and the SIst provinces of 
Austria was fomented by a keen sympathy with the misfoor- 
tunes of Poland groaning under the yoke of Bussia. Not- 
withstanding Austria's oflieial conference with BusBia, Polish 
refugees were received with open arms in G^cia, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. 

In South Africa the "^reat Trek," or Boer exodus from 
Cape Colony, continued, in spite of the ojqposition of die 
British authorities. While one part of the emigrant body 
remained in the Transvaal and Northern Free State, the 
foretrekkers passed over the Drakensberg Mountains into 
Natal, under the leadership of Piet Betief. The land of 
Natal was at that time practically unpopulated. Chaka and 
his warriors had swept the country dean of its native inhab- 
itants, so Dingaan eonaideved it within his qphere of influ- 
ence. The Boers aoeordingly made overtures to Dingaan, 
Chaka's snceeflsor, for the right to trek into this countiy. 
This was granted after the Bo^m had undt^rtaken to restore 
some cattle of the Zulus etolen by the Basutoo^ A dKNiaand 
prairie wagons containii^ Boer f amiJiss trekked ov«r the 
Drakensberg into Natsil, and settled iriong the TJipg^ To- 
gela and Mooi Bivers. Betief, with 66 ioUowei^ wwt to 
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visit Dingaan in his kraal. A solemn treaty of peace was 
ratified. During a feast the Boers, disarmed and unsuspect- 
ing, were suddenly massacred to a man. Then the ZuluSy 
numbering some 10,000 warriors, swept out into the veldt to 
attack the Boer settlements. Near Colenso, at a spot called 
Weenan (weeping), in remembrance of the tragedy there 
enacted, the Zulus overwhelmed the largest of the Boer 
laagers and slaughtered all its inmates— 41 men, 56 women, 
185 children, and 250 Kaffir slaves. In spite of this and 
other battles the Boers held their ground. 

The Englishmen likewise extended their colonial con- 
quests. The unsettled Bushland of South Australia was 
colonized by Captain Hindmarsh and his followers. They 
founded the city of Adelaide, named after the consort of 
William IV. A wrecked British ship having been plundered 
by Arabs, the Sultan of Aden, under a threat of British re- 
taliation, was made to cede Aden to Great Britain. 

Spain formally acknowledged the independence of Mex- 
ico, but this country was not disposed thereby to be equally 
generous to Texas. On the contrary, on March 6 Santa 
Anna, having raised a new force of 8,000 men, marched on 
Fort Alamo, which had been left in charge of a small gar- 
rison of Americans under Colonel Jim Bowie, from whom 
the ^T)owie-knife," his favorite weapon, has received its name. 
All night they fought. Every man fell at his post but seven, 
and these were killed while asking quarter. Here died David 
Crockett, the famous American frontiersman, whose exploits 
had made him so popular in Tennessee that, though unable 
to read, he was thrice elected to Congress. 

On April 21 was fought the decisive battle of San Ja- 
cinto, in which Santa Anna with 1,500 men was defeated by 
800 Texans under Sam Houston. On the next day General 
Santa Anna was captured. He was compelled to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Texas, but the people of Mexico 
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refused to ratify hie act None the less serious hostilities 
against the Texans were abandoned. 

The abolition of slavery in Bolivia gave a new impetus to 
the Government of that Republic. President Santa Cruz of 
Bolivia felt encouraged by this to attempt to carry out his 
pet project of the amalgamation of Peru with Bolivia. A 
prolonged guerrilla war was the result 

The example of these movements in Central and South 
America encouraged the revolutionists of Cuba to keep up 
their struggle against the rule of Spain. The only result 
was that Cuba was deprived of her representation in the 
Spanish Cortes. In the Philippine Islands Spanish rule 
was extended to the Island of Sulu. On the Peninsula, <m 
the other hand, matters went from bad to worse. The Car^ 
list war continued unabated. On May 5 General Evans, conir 
manding the constitutional troops and foreign volunteers, won 
a victory over the Carlists at Vigo, but within a few months 
he was himself defeated at San Sebastian. On Christmas 
Day another crushing defeat was inflicted on the Constitu* 
tionalists by the Carlist leader Espertero at Bilboa. In 
Portugal the marriage of Princess Maria II to Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was followed by fresh disorders. 
Sevohition broke out at Lisbon on August 9, and could be 
subdued only by the reestablishment of the Constitution of 
1832. On November 8 came another popular rising. It was 
a sign of the times and of a more liberal turn of affairs at 
Lisbon that one of the first measures of the new Government 
was a total abolition of Portuguese slave trading. 

Keform of all kinds bad become popular in England. 
One of the most barfoarouB practices of English and Irish law 
courts was abolished, the refusal of counsel to priaooLeis 
accused of felony. On the other hand a bill for the abolition 
of impriscmment for debt miscarried. The BEiost potent plea 
against the abuses of tins particular reHc of barbarism in 
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Englaad was put forth by Charles Diekem in his Pickwick 
Papers.'' These serial papers relating the humorous ad^en* 
tures of Mr. Pickwid: and his body-servant Sam Weller, 
when brought in (xmflict with the En^ish laws govemii^ 
breach of marital promise and debt^ had an immense success 
in England and all English-speaking countries. Already 
Dickens had published a series of ^^Sketches of London/' 
under the pseudonym of Box, while woridng as a Parlia- 
mentary reporter for the '*Moming Chronicle." The su©- 
eees of the '^Pickwick Papers" was such that he felt encour- 
aged to emerge from his pseudonym and to devote himself 
entirely to literature. The first Shakespeare jubilee was 
celebrated at Stratford-on-Avon in the spring. A loss to 
English letters was the death of James Mill, the great polit- 
ical economist, in his sixty-third year. About this time 
Wheatatone constructed his electro-magnetio apparatus by 
which he could send signals over nearly four miles of wire^ 
The Irish composer Balfe began his brilliant career as a 
composer of English operas with the "Siege of Rochelle," 
produced at Drury Lane in London. About the same time 
Mendelssohn brought out his "St. Paul" in Diisseldorf. 

Maria Felicita Malibran, the great contralto singer, died 
en S^tember 28, at Manchester, in her tw^ily-eighth year. 
At the age of sixteen she made her d6but as Rosina in "II Bar- 
kUtre di Seviglia" at London. Next she appeared in New 
York, where she was a popular favorite for two years. Here 
slie married a French mepchant, Malibran. After her sepa- 
ration from him she returned to Paris, where she was en- / 
gaged as prima donna at a salary of 50,000 francs. There- 
after she sang at every season in Paris, London, Milan, Home, 
and Naples. For one engagement of forty nights in Naples 
she received 100,000 francs. Both as a singer and woman 
A% exercised an extraordinary fascination. Only a few 
nsMitiis before her deal^ i^ married the violinist De Beriot 
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In France great strides had been made in music, art^ 
and literature. Giacomo Meyerbeer, whose real name was 
Jacob Beer, surpassed the success of his ^'Bobert le Diable^ 
with his greatest opera, ^^Les Huguenots," produced on Feb- 
ruary 20 at the Paris Opera House. Charles Francois 
Gounod began his musical career by entering the Paris Con- 
servatory. Frederic Chopin, the Polish composer, at this 
time was at the height of his vogue as the most recherche 
pianist of Paris. He was the favorite of a circle of friends 
consisting of Meyerbeer, Bellini, Berlioz, Liszt, Balzac, and 
Heine. It was during this year that Liszt introduced Chopin 
to Madame Dudevant, better known as George Sand, the 
famous French novelist Their attachment was the talk of 
Paris. Andre Marie Ampere, the noted French mathema- 
tician and physicist, died during this year at sixty-one years 
of age. His discovery and mathematical expression of the 
laws of attraction and repulsion between electric currents 
laid the foundation of electrodynamics. The ampere, the 
practical unit of electric current strength, has been named in 
his honor. 

Politically it was a turbulent year for France. On the 
question of the budget the Ministry was defeated in January 
and had to resign. The new Ministry called in went to 
pieces on February 22, when Guizot and De Broglie retired 
from the Cabinet. Thiers was placed at the helm. On 
June 26 another attempt to assassinate the King was made 
by Louis Alibaud, a former soldier of the south who had 
taken part in the revolution of July. The military expedi- 
tion to Algeria under Marshal Clauzel and the Duke of Or- 
leans first met with distinguished success. The French army 
occupied Mascera. But later the unfortunate issue of an 
expedition against the town of Constantino caused the retire- 
ment of Marshal Clauzel as Governor-General of Algeria. 
Commander Changamier at the head of a French battalion 
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was beaten back step by step by an overwhehning body of 
Achmet Bey^s cavalry of the desert. The question of French 
intervention in Spain resnlted in the downfall of the Minr 
istry of Thiers. King Louis Philippe, ever since Lord 
Palmerston^s chilling reply to his overtures for joint inter- 
vention, was opposed to such a project. He demanded the re- 
tirement of the French corps of observation in the Pyrenees. 
Thiers was utterly opposed to this. On September 6 the 
Cabinet resigned, having been in power but six months. 
Count Mole was charged with forming a new Ministry. A 
new cause of disquietude was given late in October by Prince 
Louis ^N'apoleon Bonaparte, son of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, at Strasburg. On the last day of that month 
Louis Napoleon, with no other support than that of Perrigny 
and Colonel Vauterey, paraded' the streets of that town and 
presented himself at the barrack? of the Fourtb Regiment of 
artillery. He was received with the cry '*Vive VEmperewr/* 
An attempt to win over the soldiers of the other barracks 
failed. The young prince was» arrested. iElx-Queen Hor- 
tense interceded in his behalf. The attempt to regain the 
Napoleonic crown had been so manifest a fiasco that Louis 
Philippe thought he could afford' to be generousw Leiiis Nar 
poleon was permitted! to take himself off to the TJnited States 
of America with an annuity^ of fifteen thousand francs from 
the royal purse. His adherents were taken before the court 
at Colmar and were all acquitted by the jury. A simulta^ 
neous militaiy mutiny at Vendome was treated with Kke 
leniency. After the death of ex-King Charles X, Prince 
Polignac and other of his Ministers' who had come to grief 
after- the revolution of 1830 were sent out of the country. 
A general amnesty was announced. 

The arrival of Prince Loins- Napoleon creafled little stir 
in the ITnrted States. Tin people t^re weo<e m liie nttdnt of 
& Presidential eleetJon^ 'PreBSHea^ Jaeiesoiv wished Vice- 
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President Van Buren to be his successor. He therefore 
recommended that the Democratic nomination should be by 
national convention. The National Republicans had by this 
time generally adopted the name of Whigs. They supported 
William H. Harrison and John McLean of Ohio, with Dan- 
iel Webster of Massachusetts. The opposition hoped to 
throw the Presidential election into the House, but did not 
succeed in doing so. A majority of Van Buren electors were 
chosen. Congress met on December 5. President Jackson 
gave his sanction to a Congressional resolution in favor of 
the South, that "all petitions, memorials, and resolutions re- 
lating to slavery shall be laid on the table, and no further 
action whatever shall be had thereon." A select committee 
resolved that "Congress can not constitutionally interfere 
with slavery in the United States and it ought not to do so/' 
This so-called "Gag Law" was adopted by 117 over 68 votes. 
About this same time Congress accepted the bequest of James 
Smithson, an Englishman, who left $515,169 to be expended 
in America "for the general diffusion of knowledge among 
men." After the fall of the United States Bank a number 
of State banks were formed, many of which were without 
adequate capitaL Their notes were used in large quantities 
for the purchase of public lands from the United States. 
Thereupon President Jackson issued the so-called specie cir- 
cular, ordering Federal agents to receive no other money but 
gold and silver. This caused such a demand for specie that 
many of these minor banks fell into difficulties. By the 
close of the year bank failures had become so numerous that 
a financial crisis was at hand. 

Ex-President James Madison died this year at the ripe 
age of eighty-five. He was bom in Virginia, March 16, 
1761. From the time of his election to Congress in 1779 
he was a leader in the politics of the country. He advocated 
the adoption of the Constitution by a series of able essays 
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in the ^'Federalist," as well as in the debates in Congress. 
He was a mediator between the extreme Federalists such as 
Hamilton and the extreme Republicans such as Jefferson. 
He opposed the alien and sedition lawa of 1798, and was 
the author of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 directed 
against increase of Federal power by forced construction of 
the Constitution. Jefferson appointed him Secretary of 
State in 1801^ His acts since then have already been re- 
corded in the present work. 

The military campaign against the Seminoles was far 
from satisfactory. Many cf the soldiers sent into Georgia 
and Flooridft succumbed to disease. They had to abandon 
Forts King, Dane, and Micanopy, giving up a large tract 
to the Indiaofi. The Indians were defeated in battle at 
New Mannsville, and in the fall of the year General Call 
rallied them on the Withlacoochee, but could not drive them 
into the Wahoo Swamp. A change in commanders was once 
more made^ and Jesup succeeded CalL With 8,000 men he 
entered on a winter campaign. The Indians were forced 
from their positions on tibe WitUaeoochee, and were pursued 
toward the Evergiadef^ amd at the end of 1836 sued for 
peace. On Deeember 15 the Fe<feral Poat-Offiee and Fatent- 
OfBce burnt down. Irreparable loss was caused by the de- 
struction of 7,000 models and 10,000 designs of new inven- 
tions. At tiie elose of Jackson's administrati(m some. 3,000 
nailes of railroad had been constructed. Eight years pre- 
viously, when he came into office^ no railway had ever been 
seen in America. 
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EVENTS OF 1837 

United States Treasury Recalls Deposits from Private Banks — ^Financial 
Crisis Results — Congress Aatliorizes Issoe of Treasury Notes, whi<^ 
Believes tlie Situation — I>om Pedro's Constitution Restored in Por- 
tugal — Louis Philippe's Nepotism Causes I>ownfall of Guizot's Mln- 
iBOcj — Succeeding Ministry of Mole Proclaims General Amnesty — 
Notable Literary Events in France — ^Deaths of Fourier, Communist, 
and of Leopardi, Italian Poet — Pushkin, Russian Poet, is Killed in 
Duel — Lermentov, Russian Poet, is Exiled — Notable Literary and 
Industrial Events in Germany — ^Ardibishop of Cologne Defies Prot- 
estant Authorities on Divorce Question — ^Death of William IV, EJng 
of Great Britain and Hanover — Victoria Succeeds to British Throne 
— Her Uncle Cumberland to Hanoverian — Cumberland Curbs Con- 
stitutional Liberty in Himover — The Brilliant Victorian Era in En- 
^ish Literature — ^New Inventions — ^Famine in India — Boers Crush 
iMngaan — ^Papineau and Mackenzie Lead Rebellion in Canada 
against British Bureaucracy — ^Rebels Seize Navy Island in Niagara 
River and Set Up Provisional Government — Loyalists Send lE&bel 
Steamer "Carolina" Over Falls — ^Mackenzie's Rising is Suppressed 
by Militia. 

THE financial crisis of this year was not only one 
of the most severe, but also the most remarkable in 
the history of the United States. A Congressional 
act of the previons year.provided that after January 1, 1837, 
all surplus revenues of the Government should be divided as 
loans among the States. The amount to be distributed this 
year aggr^ated $28,000,000. "No part of this large sum 
was ever recalled. When the Government called for its de- 
posits in order to distribute the surplus an immediate shrink- 
age of specie was the result. As bank after bank suspended, 
it was found that the paper issue had increased from $51,- 
000,000 in 1830 to $149,000,000 in 1837. Jackson's attacks 
on the N'ational Bank had shaken public confidence in this 
institution, and it likewise suspended specie payments. The 
mercantile failures of a single fortni^t in New York City 
amounted to $100,000,000. A repeal of Jackson's order 
that payments for public lands should be in coin filled the 
National Treasury with paper money. Congress met in spe- 
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cial session to relieve the financial distress. A law was 
passed authorizing the issue of $10^000^000 in Treasury 
notes. This brought some relief. President Van Buren'a 
first message recommended the adoption by the Government 
of the Sub-Treasury plan. A bill for the establishment of an 
independent treasury passed the Senate, but was defeated in 
the House by a union of Whigs and Conservatives. The 
Sub-Treasury plan, as eventually carried out, provided for 
complete separation of the National Bank and the Govern- 
ment, and established the principle that the Government rev- 
enues should be received in coin only. President Van Buren 
in his message specially deprecated any interference in the 
struggle between Texas and Mexico, and his adherents in 
Congress voted down a bill to that effect. 

In Mexico Bustamente had again become President. In 
the neighboring State of Colombia President Marquez, like- 
wise, had himself reelected. The influence of North Amer- 
ican progress was shown in Cuba by the opening of the first 
railway there, long before the mother country, Spain, could 
boast of such an advance in civilization. There the civil 
war was still draining the resources of the country. On May 
17 General Evans took Trun, but failed to follow up his 
success. In Portugal the restoration of Pedro's Charta de 
Ley was proclaimed by the Duke of Terceira. 

In France an unfortunate attempt to fix large dowries 
on the Due de Nemours and the Queen of the Belgians raised 
an outcry against the private avarice of the King. As the 
result of the ministerial crisis that followed the defeat of 
these measures in the Chambers Guizot had to retire from 
the Ministry. Mole remained in charge vdth the reconsti- 
tuted Cabinet. The success of a second expedition against 
the town of Constantino, in which the Due de Nemours 
gained distinction, invested Mole's new Ministry with a cer- 
tain popularity. Measures for a general political amnesty 
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were readily voted by the Chambers. The people of Paris 
were kept amused first by the marriage of the Due d'Or- 
leans to Princess Helene of Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, and by 
the subsequent wedding of Princess Marie d'Orleans, the 
amateur sculptress, to Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg, a 
dilettante, like herself, in letters. The occasion provoked 
the Qerman poet Heine, then lying ill at Paris, to some of 
his most pungent witticisms. Ailing though he was, Heine 
was made a member of the new "Society of Men of Letters,'' 
founded by Balzac, Lamennais, Dumas, and Georges Sand. 
Further events in French letters were the publication of 
Eugene Sue's "Latreaumont" and the appearance of the 
early part of Michelet's "History of France." Francois 
Charles Marie Fourier, the philosophic writer and follower 
of St. Simon, died in his sixty-fifth year. Before his death 
his well-elaborated system of communism, as put forward in 
his "Treatise on Housdiold and Agricultural Association," 
had found general acceptance among the French radicals. 

Count Giacomo Leopardi, the foremost lyric poet of 
modem Italy, died on June 14. Leopardi's genius was tinc- 
tured with pessimism. like Byron, he was powerfully 
moTed by the painful contrast between the classic grandeur 
of aneient Italy and the d^eneracy of its latter days. His 
earliest verses, such as the fine "Ode to Italy," and his i>oem 
on a projected monument for Dante, already contained the 
strain of sadness that ran through all his later poeoois. In 
1825 he took part in bringing omt the famous "Antologia" at 
Florence, and also issued an edition of Petrarch and two edi- 
lections of Italian verse. 

Bussia lost her foremost man of letters at this period by 
the death of Count Alexander Sergeyevitch Pushkin, as the 
result of a dueL His last wori^, the drsma "Boris Goudu- 
nov," was left imoompleted. After his recall from his exile 
in Basandaay Pushkin had been sppoiabdi as imperial his- 
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torian by Czar l^icholas, in ^hich cajmcity he wrote a his- 
tory of Peter the Great and an aoconnt of tiie oonspirai^ of 
Pngatshev. Of his poetic works tiie most important wis 
'Eugene Onegin," an epic written after the manner of 
Byron^s 'TDon Jnan." Pnshkin^s brother poet Lermontov, 
then an o£S^cer of the Gnards, wrote a poem demanding ven- 
geance for Pushkin's death. He was banished to the Cau- 
casus, and his writings were suppressed. 

A joyful event in German letters was the great festival 
at Mainz in honor of Gutenberg and his invention of the 
art of printing. Froebel opened his first kindergarten at 
Blankenburg in Thuringia. Auerbach, tiie popular novelist, 
brought out his "Spinoza. '^ Much was made by Germans of 
the opening of the first railway between Dresden and Leip- 
zig, and of the invention of coal-tar colors, or aniline dyes, 
by a process destined to revolutionize the arts of color- 
ing and dyeing throu^out the world. A great stir was 
created by the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne 
at Minden after a quarrel with the Prussian Government 
concerning marriages between persons of different creeds. 
He WBB forbidden to go to Bonn. Badced by the Holy See 
in Bome, he continued to defy the Protestant authorities. 

A change of rule, fraught with future consequences for 
Hanover, resulted from the death of William IV, King of 
England and Hanover, on the 20th of June. By the death 
of the old King, his niece, Victoria Alexandrina, then in 
her eighteenth year, became Queen of England. 

The first signature to the Act of Allegiance was that of 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, eldest surviving brother of 
the late King William. To him passed the crown of Han- 
over, which for a hundred and twenty-five years had been 
held by the occupants of the British throne. Under the 
Salic law, restricting succession to the male line, Hanover 
now became separated from England. On June 28 the new 
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King arriTed in Hanover. He refused to recexre tiie de|Nr 
tatioQ of the EaUttes that had eome to greet him. Dispenng 
with the fonnalhy of taking the leqniTed oath to the Con^i- 
totioD, he dissolved the Estates. The validitj of the Hano- 
vterian Constitiitioii was next eaBed in qnestioii, and the 
ffstciration of the less liberal eoiistitiiti<ni of 1819 was or> 
daioed. The first to protest against this rojal hreaeh of 
faith were seven professors of the UniTersitj of Gottingen. 
Among them were the two brothers Orimm^ to whom the 
German langnage and Hterature are so deeply indebted^ and 
Gervinns^ the great historian of modem Europe. The pro- 
iMSors were instantly dismissed* This hi^-handed act pvo- 
Toked an insurrection among the students^ which had to be 
qtielled by troops^ with bloodshed. 

The departure of the unpopular I>uke of Cumberland 
and the dissolution of the embarrassing connection widi 
Hanover brought distinct relief to the people of England. 
According to usage on the accession of a new sovereign. Par- 
liament was dissolved, in this instance by the Queen in per» 
son, 8be drove to the House of Lords in state, and created 
a sensation by her youth and graciousness. What she said 
of her own good intentions^ her confidence in the wisdom of 
Parliament and the love of her people and her trust in God, 
was reechoed throughout the English dominion. Her pc^u- 
larity speedily became unbounded The change in the per- 
son of the sovereign was a great advantage for the Melbourne 
Ministry. They had no longer to fear such a summary disr 
missal or interference by the throne as they bad suffered 
during the last reign« The dissolution of Parliament only 
resulted in their favor. The Tories were in despair. The 
departure of the Duke of Oumberland left them witiiout a 
power behind the throne. Wellington regarded the acoeanon 
of a female sovereign a bar to his return to power. He asod: 
^I have no saull talc, and Peel has na maunrfs,^^ 
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The Victorian era in England, a period comparable for 
brilliancy only to that of Queen Elizabeth, began indeed 
under auspicious circumstances. In the field of letters there 
was the galaxy of diverse spirits: Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning. A new start was given to English 
prose by such powerful writers as Lord Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Charles Dickens, and William Makepeace Thackeray, who 
brought out his ^TTellowplush Papers" this very year. An- 
other newcomer in the field of romance was the Irish novelist, 
Charles James Lever, whose early "Adventures of BEarry 
Lorrequer'' found instant favor. Among the women writers 
were Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. Great strides were also made in science. Shortly after 
the appearance of Whewell's "History of Inductive Sciences," 
the Ornithological and Electrical Societies were founded at 
London. The principle of working clocks by electricity was 
advanced by Alexander Bain. Wheatstone and Cooke in- 
vented the magnetic needle telegraph. Ericsson's new screw 
steamer "Francis Bogden" was found to develop a speed of 
ten miles an hour. John Upton patented his steam plow, and 
Fox Talbot made the first photographic prints on paper. 

When Parliament was reconvened. Lord Macaulay was 
added to the Cabinet In the northwestern provinces of East 
India a widespread famine, which cost the lives of 8,000 
natives, necessitated relief measures on a large scale. In the 
midst of these troubles the death of the ruling King of Delhi 
caused a vacancy, which was filled by Mahmoud Bahadour 
Shah, the last titular Great Mogul under the protection of 
the British Colonial Government In South Africa some 
measure of home rule was accorded to Cape Colony by the 
institution of a representative legislative council under a 
governor appointed by the Crown. To the north of Cape 
Colony the Boer emigrants carried on their war of revenge 
against the Zulus. In a fierce battle on December 16 at 
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Blood River, the Boers under Maritz and Potgieter utterly 
defeated Dingaan's warriors. Pantah, the brother of Din- 
gaan, became King of the Zulus. The anniversary of thii 
battle was ever after celebrated as a holiday by the Boers. 
A settlement was founded in the conquered land, and the 
first church was built on the site of Pietermaritzburg, named 
after the Boer leaders. 

On December 22 the British Parliament received the 
news of rebellion in Lower Canada. The distress occasioned 
by the financial panic of this year in the United States had 
spread to Canada. It found vent in agitati<»i against En- 
glish rule on the part of the French Canadians. On the oc- 
casion of the announcement of Queen Victoria's accession to 
the throne, when Te Deums were sung in the churches, the 
French Canadians signified their disapproval by walking 
out of church. Louis Joseph Papineau, Speaker of the 
Lower House, led the opposition to the government proposals 
r^[arding the application of the revenues of the province. 
The home Government kept up a narrow ^^British party*' 
devoted to the so-called interests of the mother country. The 
majority in the Legislative Cotmcil constantly thwarted the 
resolutions of the vast majority of the popular Assembly. 
Li Tipper Canada a British and official class practically held 
within its control the government of the province. This 
class became known as the ^^family compact" The public 
offices and lands were parceled out amox^ themselves and 
their follorwerB. 

The Representative Assembly declined to pay the salaries 
of these officials, and demanded tiiat the Legislatm Oouneil, 
instead of being nominees of the Crown, diould be made 
elective. 

When intelHgenoe of these acts reached Sngland Lord 
John Bussell carried in the Ei^sfa House of Commons a 
series cf resoIutioBS vsjecting the demand for an electM 
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REBELLION OF PAPINEAU AND MACKENZIE 1837 

legislative council and other changes in the Constitution, and 
empowering the executive government to defray the expenses 
of public service out of territorial and casual revenues. 

On November 6 the so-called "Sons of Liberty" rose in 
Montreal under the leadership of Papineau. In Upper 
Canada a similar rising was headed by William Lyon Mac- 
kenzde, a journalist. On December 4 an attempt was made 
to surprise Montreal With the help of the miHtia the in- 
surgents were defeated, on December 4, at St. Eustace. The 
leaders of the insurrection at Toronto fled to the United 
States and persuaded Van Bensselaer with other citizens of 
Buffalo to join them. On December 12 they seized Navy 
Island in Niagara River, established a provisional govern- 
ment, and issued paper money. Loyalists of Canada at- 
tempted in vain to capture the place. On December 29 they 
attacked the steamer "Carolina" and sent her over the Falls, 
resulting in the loss of several lives. This incident caused 
great excitement, both in England and this country. Presi- 
dent Van Buren issued a proclamation of neutrality forbid- 
ding all interference in Canada, and sent General Wool with 
a military force to compel obedience to the proclamation. In 
Upper Canada Major Head — afterward Sir Francis Head — 
undertook to suppress the rebellion by throwing the Cana- 
dians on their honor. Trusting to the good-will of the peo- 
ple, he sent all the regular soldiers out of the province to the 
assistance of Governor Gosford in Lower Canada. The plan 
worked well. The Canadians, proud of the confidence re- 
posed in them, enrolled themselves in the militia to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve thousand, and when Mackenzie and the 
rebels assembled to show fight, they were routed at the first 
encounter, and the rebellion in Upper Canada was at once 
suppressed. But Major Head's policy was not approved by 
the British Government, and he had to make way for Lord 
Durham, the newly appointed Governor of Canada. 
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Canadian Rebels at Navy Island Surrender — Mackenzie Proclaima a Re- 
pablic — Lord Dnrham Hangs and Banishes Rebels — Rebels Defeated 
Near Toronto and at Napieryille and Prescott — Parliament Disal- 
lows Durham's Harsh Reprisals — He Returns Broken-Hearted to 
England-^His Successor Colboume Soon Throws Up the Job- 
Hudson Bay Fur Company Rules the Northwest — Raoicals in Par- 
liament Draw Up the People's Charter" of Six Democratic Meas- 
ures — The "Chartists" Divide on Question of Ehnployment of Force 
to Win Their Bnds — ^France Demands Reparation from Mexico for 
Injuries to Frenchmen in Recent Revolution — French Bombard 
Sain Juan de UHoa and Vera Cruz — ^Argentina Becomes Involved in 
the War — French Blockade Buenos A^res — ^Louis Napoleon Returns 
from America to Switzerland and Writes a Self-Advertising Book — 
He is Bxpelled from Switzerland — Notable French Books and Paint- 
ings — Works of Poe, Hawthorne, and Emerson — Murder of Lovejoy, 
the Abolitionist — Cruel Deportation of Cherokees from Georgia — 
Missouri Expels Mormons— Record Trip of Steamship "Qreat West- 
em" — Seizure of Osceola — He Dies in Captivity — Taylor Defeats 
Seminoles at Lake Okeechobee. 

EARLY in the year the Canadian insurgents and their 
sympathizers at Navy Island were compelled to sur- 
render. United States troops were posted at the 
frontier. In the meanwhile Lord Durham had taken charge 
in Canada with dictatorial powers. He undertook to re- 
model the Constitution of Canada. His first act was a 
proclamation of amnesty from the Queen. The beneficent 
eflFect of this was spoiled by a clause of exceptions providing 
for the perpetual banishment of a number of men implicated 
in the recent rising. On April 2 Lunt and Matthews, two 
conspicuous rebels, were hanged. Lord Durham's confession 
that his measures were illegal evoked a storm in Parliament. 
Lord Brougham, who had a personal quarrel with him, led 
the opposition there. In Canada Mackenzie promptly pro- 
claimed a republic. On June 5 a fight between the rebels and 
British troops near Toronto quelled the rebellion for a short 
time. Within a few months it broke out again at Beau- 
hamais. A pitched battle was fought at Napierville early 
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VOTING BY BALLOT 1938 

in November. After their defeat there the rebels made 
another stand at Prescott on November 17, l>nt suffered so 
crushing a defeat that the insurrection was believed to have 
been ended. In the meanwhile Lord Brougham had suc- 
ceeded in passing a T)ill through the House disapproving 
Lord Durham's measures. Durham, he said, had been au- 
thorized to make a general law, but not to hang men without 
the form of law. To save his own Administration Lord 
Melbourne on the next day announced that the Cabinet had 
decided to disallow Durham's expatriation ordinances. Dur- 
ham was called upon to proclaim to the rebellious colonists 
that the ordinance issued by him had been condemned by 
his own Government. Venting his mortification in a last in- 
dignant proclamation, he quitted Canada without waiting for 
his recall. By the express orders of the Government the 
honors usually paid to a Governor-General were withheld 
from him. Lord Durham returned to England a broken- 
hearted and dying man. He was succeeded by Sir John Col- 
bourne. His first measure was to offer a reward of £1,000 
for the apprehension of Papineau. The storm of indignaticm 
that followed was so violent that Colboume incontinently 
threw up his post and hastened back to England. The 
Hudson Bay Fur Company improved the interregnum to 
monopolize the functions of government in the vast regions 
of the extreme north of America. An expedition was sent 
out to explore the northernmost coast. The TTnited States 
also fitted out an Antarctic exploring expedition, consisting 
of six vessels, under the command of Lieutenant Wilkes. 

In the British Parliament the question of voting by 
ballot in electing members of Parliament was raised by 
Duncombe, but Lord John Russell spoke against it, stat- 
ing that the majority of the people were against fresh 
changes, or any renewal of the agitating circumstances which 
preceded the Eef orm BilL But twenty members voted with 
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1038 *«THE PEOPLE'S CHARTER'' 

Duncombe, of whom six were asked to meet six members 
of the Workingmen's Aasociatioii to discTiss a program, of 
action. At that meeting a document in the ahape of a Par- 
liamentary petition was prepared containing "six points,^' 
which were: Universal soffrage, or the right of voting by 
every male of twenty-one years of age ; vote by ballot ; rtitit isiI 
Parliaments ; abolition of the property qualification for menor 
bers of Parliament; members of Parliament to be paid for 
their services ; equal electoral districts. At the conclnsion of 
the meeting Daniel (yConnell rose and handed the petition 
to the secretary of the Workingmen's Association, saying: 
'TThere, Lovett, is your Charter. Agitate for it and never 
\e content with anything else.'' 

The '^People's Charter'' was submitted to a large publie 
meeting and enthusiastically approved, and the leaders of 
the movement began to organize. They soon fell into two 
factions ; those who were in favor of force and those in favor 
of agitation only. The leader of both parties was Feai^ns 
O'Connor, an Irish barrister, and onoe a follower of (yCaa- 
nelly with whom he subsequently quarreled. 

In France the sympathies of the people with the cause of 
the French Canadians were kept under firm control by the 
government of Louis Philippe. A dissolution of the Chan^ 
bers, which modified the condition of the Assembly, served to 
strengthen the Ministry of Mole. To vent the feelings ex- 
cited in behalf of the Frenchmen of Canada, the French 
Government picked a quarrel with the Bepublic of Mexicou 
Keparation was demanded late in March for injuries in- 
flicted on French residents during the internal dissensions of 
Mexico. The demand was refused. A French squadron of 
warships, under Admiral Baudin and Prince de Joinville, 
was sent out to blockade the coast of Mexico. On Novem- 
ber 27 San Juan de Ulloa was bombarded. Vera Cruz like- 
wise suffered bombardment The Argentine Bepublic became 
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MURDER OF LOVEJOY 1836 

involved and declared war on France. French cruisers 
blockaded Buenos Ayres. 

On the occasion of his mother's death Prince Louis 
Napoleon returned to Europe. His book, "Idees Napoleon- 
iennes," which was widely read throughout France, at once 
drew attention upon him. At the request of the French 
Government he was expelled from Switzerland. Louis Phi- 
lippe's friend, Alexandre Dumas, at this time achieved a 
popular success with his book "Captain Paul." Dumas's 
romantic plays and several of his latest comedies, written 
in the style of Scribe, were at the height of their vogue. 

In the French salon of this year Frangois Daubigny, 
the great pupil of Delaroche, first exhibited his early mas- 
terpieces, "Banks of the Eiver Oulins" and "The Seine at 
Charenton." Both paintings were purchased by the French 
Government. 

In America a new writer had arisen in Edgar Allan 
Poe, whose "Narrative of A. Gordon Pym" was published 
this year. Nathaniel Hawthorne during this same yeai- 
wrote his early stories, which were afterward collected 
under the title of "Twice Told Tales." Ealph Waldo Emer- 
son at Concord, Massachusetts, had begun to deliver those 
penetrating lectures which, rewritten in the form of essaya, 
later established his rank as the foremost philosophic writer 
in America. Wendell Phillips made his appearance as a 
lecturer against slavery in Boston. Shortly before this a 
pro-slavery mob at Alton, Hlinois, murdered the Eev. E. P. 
Lovejoy and destroyed the press and building of his news- 
paper, published in the interests of abolition. Abraham Lin- 
coln, who had been reelected to the Legislature of Hlinois, 
voiced a strong protest against this and other pro-slavery 
tendencies in Illinois. 

Other acts of persecution during this year brought last- 
ing disgrace upon America. In direct violation of the Fed- 
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f'0r'^,fAj r»ttxu/r*:n I*5/j^i*) r.1»rT^jke^s frim "ngr" "amjg zl litit 
v4 f V/ •fi*: 'liiitaat Indian T^irrirorr. 

fShU'Jk$fff Tra» iiwy/Tp<>rkrft*x -Firii i p^ipaladjm :f -tJLTO 

tiift )tt#:a/Aiy/at ^Or*At W^istfeiTL,*' Trhicii «teaznei fp'jia B»- 
t//!, KfjifJan'J, V/ *»frw York in fifjbeen day* Arnrmg ^Mse 
^h// Iiv#:d t// :«rjtrj^^M this ^^^mt was John Stev»^Ti^. oia* -Tf "iie 
pi4Mw>:«irr» '/£ fwxl«m stieamly>at boilding, Shorij arj&r-^ard 
bis 4u-A in bis ^fi^ty-nintb vear. 

Witfain a ftiv/rt time after soln^ for oeace. the Sonduan 
Ifv4ia;M f/rr/ltff tbisf tmce and made a determined e5brt to take 
Vort MtAUm, In this they were unstuxesetiL In March, at 
Vort I-Nuje, five of the chiefe signed an agreement, in wiiidi 
ttvry Htipolated to ceaiM; from war tmtil the Govemment 
d4X'id<;d wbtdhtmr tbej might remain in Florida. Some 
7W Indiana and negroea were taken bv the Government 
TH^fort: tin fiecii»ion waa announced, and were sent off to 
Taififm for »bipment. In violation of a flag of truce, Osceola 
ajrid msvisrtil of bis principal chiefs were seized and sent to 
Fort Moultrie aa prisoners. Their treatment there was sndi 
that On^'/cola mtxiu died* In May Colonel 2Iachar7 Tayk^ 
nuiuu'Auletl Jenup. The remaining forces of the Indians were 
now wary. They scattered in the swamps, eluding attempts 
of organized troops to capture them. In December Cokmel 
Taylor hcX out with over 1,000 men for their almost in- 
ai'^'^rMMible haunts. On Christmas Day they found the Semi- 
noli^M prepared to receive them near Okeechobee Lake. After 
a hard-fought battle, in which Taylor lost 139 men, the 
Indians once more retreated into the swamps of Florida. 
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EVENTS OF 1839 

Mexico Pays Indemnity to France — Prance and Austria Withdraw Forces 
from Papal States — Holland Agrees to Bels:ium*s Annexation of 
Luxemburg — Marshal Soult Becomes French Premier — Daguerre 
Invents Photography — Ibrahim I>efeat8 Turks at Nissiv — ^Defection 
of Turkish Admiral with Fleet to Egyptians — Mehemet All Moves 
on Constantinople — ^British and Fr«D^ Fleet Occupy Dardanelles, 
Ostensibly to Stop Egyptians, but Really to Break Russians Monop- 
oly of Black Sea — MelDOume*s Ministry FaJls— Queen^s Desire to 
Retain Connections of Former Ministers Amonp: Her Ladies of the 
Bedchamber Causes Peel to Refuse to Ox^anise New Ministry — 
Chartist Agitation Grows — By Order of Chinese Emperor Mudi 
Opium is Destroyed — British Frigates Sink Four Chinese Junks in 
Sea-Fight — Imperial Edict Prohibits Trade with Great Britain — 
The Usurping Khan of Afghanistan Plots with Russia — British Take 
Kandahar and Restore Shah Shuja — Minor Events Throughout Brit- 
ish Empire — Rowland Hill Introduces Penny Postage — Various 
Scientific Discoveries and Achievements — ^Death of Smith, "Father 
of Geology" — Espartero Disperses the Carlists — American Whigs 
Nominate Harrison for President — American Inventions — Victoiia 
Announces Her Engagement to Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha — 
Soldiers Fire into Mob Attempting Jail Delivery of Chartist Leader. 

UPON the fall of Vera Cruz President Bustamente 
called in a new Ministry, with which, through the 
mediation of England, negotiations for peace with 
France were undertaken. On March 9 the terms of peace 
were concluded, Mexico had to pay an indemnity of $600,- 
000. Further use for the French squadron in American 
waters was found in the complicated affairs of the small 
South American republics at the mouth of the Plata, and the 
alleged injuries suffered by Frenchmen from the disordered 
state of affairs in Haiti. On the other hand, France with- 
drew its troops from the citadel of Ancona in the Papal 
dominions, simultaneously with the withdrawal of the Aus- 
trian forces of occupation from the Papal States. The long- 
pending difficulties between Belgium and Holland were 
brought to a settlement at last by the King of Holland's 
acceptance of the conditions of separation fixed by the inter- 
national conference. The abandonment of Casimir P6rier's 
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TrKKISH-2GTPTIA:f WAR 

rujnroni fbrpiijii poiicj in Europe ^vas -aewed mth 
hy *:fae Lifa^rai party in Franee^ GkdzDt <mnfabied witb. 
THien and Odilon Barrot as:ains£ die Mmi^rr, and d iua 
aeeoiinpiigbed its downfall^ dion^ diey rpfsdned Ifar^wlimr 
Sanity the moat popolar Tnprnhgr <>£ Mok' ^ Cabinet. ^X nmat 
bmm ihat gallant mnyid^^ iptiuh hr d Lonia PUlippe. Their 
ffffiirta t» ^wndnet the Gow^nnnent m&rei a ^iTTm^, The^ 
Eini^ esftahliahed a £i w »i«imiai gp^ieg un Hit in tfarar ptaoe^ 
wfaieh pmioni^ the ^anaia. On Xa^' I^ an iiwnnfrti cHi 
bmke out in the meat pflFpnloaa qoazters of Pazia. Under 
tfae leadecddp of Barfaia Bernard and oriier% attacks wse 
made (m the Hotel de VTQe, tfae Paiaee <>£ Tnadeey sid. tba 
pE^fiseULDB o[f Folios.. Tbe revolt had to be pmt doFwn fajp* 
iBexeilaa measnres;, Iffarwfaal Sonlt was placed ac tfae faead 
Off the Government to tfae exclnsfm of Gnbxit and 0£tan^ 
Barznt^ wfaila Tfaiera was made Fnaident of tfae CTianiheraL 
GniiBft employed hia leisnie time tz) write hia fiumns 
^ife of Waahingfirau^ Abont tiie same time DagoeiBa 
pnblidhed hia new inveutioii of m^kyn^ tfae son prinia 
wfaicdi were called dagoeneotTpea afber faioL A life penaitin 
of *,f)00 fnmea waa awarded to him bv tiie Government of 
Loaia PUHppe. Tbe ftrst problsn confronting tfae wbw ad- 
mnratzation of France waa ^be fifsili tzonbie that bad brokB& 
out tn tfae Orient.. 

Tbe long-brewing war beiween Sultan 1^5»1ii»mmmi oec Xi^h' 
hej snd Ma vasaal^ Mefaenst All of Egjrpt^ hcxAs ont iia 
Msj, In tbe face of new assnrancea of peaee^ tfae Soibaa 
orrfered hia eormnandRP-in-ddgf of tite En^ratea to co^ 
mence hoatOitiea. Tbe Tadd^ troopa croased tibe Enpfaratea 
on May 2^. In spite of tfae good eoonsela of M<dtfce ami 
other European officers at tite Turkic bettdqoartera^ tte 
Tnrka were ontmanGenvred by tibe Egypttas forces 
Ibrahim. Jmie ^ Ibrahim Pa^ta infficted a emafaxng 
iRxt <HL tfae Tnzkidh mrmj at Nisslt. All tfaa artBlny 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND INTBRVKNE 1839 

stores fell into his hands. The Turkish army dispersed in 
another rout. MaHmoud II did not live to hear of the dis- 
aster. One week after the battle of Nissiv, before news from 
the front had reached him, he died. The throne was left 
to his son, Abdul Medjid, a youth of sixteen. 

Scarcely had the new Sultan been proclaimed when the 
Turkish admiral^ Achmet Fevzi, who had been sent out to 
attack the coast of Syria, sailed into Alexandria and deliv- 
ered his fleet over to Mehemet Ali. Turkey, now practically 
rulerless, was left without defence, on land and on water. 
Mehemet Ali not only declared Egypt independent of the 
Porte, but, encouraged by France, prepared to move on Con- 
stantinople. In this extremity the foreign Ambassadors at 
Constantinople addressed a collective note to the Divan [Gov- 
ernment Council], announcing European intervention. 
Shortly afterward a squadron of British and French war- 
ships sailed into the Dardanelles for the ostensible purpose 
of protecting Constantinople against Mehemet Ali, in reality 
to prevent Russia from profiting by the terms of its treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi. In vain did Bussia propose to join the 
coalition. The recent acquisition of Aden gave England the 
upper hand. Bussian diplomacy accordingly directed itself 
toward effecting a breach between the allies. A good open- 
ing was afforded by the French intrigues at Cairo, which fell 
in with the ambitions of Mehemet Ali. As a result, France 
was gradually crowded out of the European coalition during 
the course of 1839. 

England during this period passed through a Cabinet 
crisis. The popularity of Melbourne's Ministry was waning. 
Lord Melbourne was a typical Whig, opposed to the policy 
of the Tories, or, as they were beginning to be called at that 
time, the Conservatives. 

In May the Government's proposition to suspend the 
Constitution of Jamaica brought about the fall of the Min* 
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merchaiits of Cmteon safe a sKiDina] to TTi(1liiii<1 ! ■ fl gi'j g t&e 
GoYenunent to pmtect idieBt ag^iiniMt- ^ CMpdagnB and coi^- 
ropt Gofemnieiil^ md <i.^i.iiaiBi>i>liBig c MBBgwatta rtifln fiir life 
opium confiscated bjr the CMn&escL Ca{)^am "EIBeA wk Gnt* 
ton, on May 22, lasoed a oo^iee in ivinicii ioe pffutosribed agaiBBi; 
the action of tbhe Cidneoe G twigBJ i a ert ^^ lEfiti^j ncujniial 
per ae," and adiiaed all BritiA if n liiii i iuflg to wittMiaw Ho 
Hong Kong. The mei c ha iite acfeed on the waggtaHmm^ and 
the English iatUaj at Ganlon, iridcb had esdsisd for oeaily 
200 yeais^ was ahandonedL In a eoDision h!ilo€e n B^itidb 
sailors and natiTes a Cliinaman was killed. The Clmwao 
viceroy demanded the surrender of tbhe nnndeiec. This d^ 
mand was flatly refused. The Clmiese Hherempsa rehised to 
fnrnish farther soppHes to the daps and prohSbefiied all 3ntr 
ish sailors from coming aahoie on Clnoece mH, on pain of 
assanlt and c apiui e. The Eng^idi natal offiena seftafiaiwd 
hy sending out dieir men to xm hf ismm ndiaft^fiar thef 
needed. A hoatfs erew of ifte :&ii]di dip '^Efaid^ Jadki^ was 
massacred Thns hostilities h^^ni^ T1V19 BnAA^ mim^^^M 
exchanged shots witli the fsfta in due B^s^^iKU On JKoTtewb^ 
3 the two frigates ^Vola^^ and ^Hyaietnd^ wsm aM«dbi4 
hy twenty-nine jmdss^'^nr off dmtmpm^ A w^imr (m^ 
gagement was fooj^ and f(mr of idae |«^^ 0»» 

December ff an inqperial eSitA pffoftjfciKiii^ all tfs^ ^fM^ 
Great Britain wa» wmeiL JUs«ad^ » $tmH)f ^Bri^dk mfi^- 
ran was on its wa^ to CUnau 

Sinraltanemdj widi idbfiae ttmndU^ idb$ B^^f^id^ fc«4 
hecmie <anbioifed in war iirid» 1^ tlbe ^Qate^ik^liAe 

purpcue was to diepcwe B9i(t; 3lkift^^^ KItoa |p»w^ 1^ Wf^- 
pation of thie iOmn^ of Af^^lwwfeltoiV «#4 i^ m^b9ffi ^M^ 
eauqa. In ntssHSif Uto* IMmwwrw* Iw4 *W¥«^ ^i^f4 
England ty«o*eri«^5i^ W«irv*# 

deelamd alt Sawbu CAwP»9 v^eiue wmt wt fm^ BwAay 
andBc«^gd<«4^Ptf>^Twrf<t^^<Q^^ 



IBM TROUBLES IK BRITISH OOLOKIES 

Bit John Keene. Eandahar was captured in ApriL In 
July Qhasni was taken hy stonn. It was on thk ooeaskm 
that Sir Henry Dorand, then a joung sabaltem, distin- 
guished himself hgr blowing up the Ghasni gate. In August 
the British entered EabuL Dost Mohammed Khan fled oyer 
the Oxus into Bokhara. 81iah Bhuja was restored as ruler 
of Afghanistan under the tutelage of a British resident min- 
ister. In response to Dost Mohammed's appeals^ llie Bua> 
sian Qovemment sent out an expedition toward EHuva in 
November; but the winter weather in the mountains was so 
severe that the espedition had to return. 

Other problems engaged the attention of the Britidi 
Colonial OflSoe, A rebellion in Borneo had to be suppressed 
bj f oroe of arms. In Canada the new Governor-General, 
Charles Pollot Thompson, later Lord Sydenham, found it 
diflSoult to cany out Durham's scheme of uniom In Novem- 
ber martial law had to be declared again at MontreaL The 
reported discovery of gold hy Count Strzelescki in New 
South Wales, and the discovery of copper in Soulli Austra- 
lia drew great numbers of emigrants thither. New Zealand 
was incorporated in New South Wales. The wild financial 
speculations engendered by these changes plunged almost all 
of Australia into bankruptcy. In Cape Colony the public 
school system was introduced by Sir W. HerscheL 

In England it was a period of material advances in civ* 
ilization. Postal reforms were introduced by Sir Bowland 
HiU. In July a bill for penny postage was introduced in 
Parliament^ resulting in a new postage law providing a uni* 
form rate of f ourpence per letter. New speed records were 
made on land and on water. While the steam packet '^ri* 
tannia" crossed from Halifax to Liverpool in ten days^ the 
locomotive "North Star^' accomplished a run of thirty-seven 
miles in one hour. Wheatstone perfected his invention of 
a telegraph clock. A patent was obtained for the process of 
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PROGRESS OF SCDENOB 18W 

obtaming water gas. Charlea Darwin^ haying Tetomed from 
his scientific travels on H.M.S. '^Beagle,*' published his 
"Journal of Researches. '' 

A loss to German philosophic literature was the death of 
Joseph Schelling, whose theories formed the main inspira- 
tion of the romantic poet Novalis. Agassiz, the naturalist, 
published his original researches on fresh-water fishes. 

It was then that Dr. Theodore Schwann^ stimulated in 
his microscopic researches by the previous discoveries of 
Robert Brown, Johannes MiiUer, and Schleiden, propounded 
the famous cell theory in his work, "Microscopic Researches 
Concerning the Unity in the Structure and Growth of Ani- 
mals and Plants/' The cell theory was for some time com- 
bated by the most eminent Grerman men of science. Thus 
Liebig, in apparent agreement with Helmholtz, took a firm 
stand against the new doctrine with his famous **theory of 
fermentation" promulgated this same year. It was Schwann, 
too, who, simultaneously with Cagniard la Tour, discovered 
the active principle of gastric juice to be the substance which 
he named pepsin. 

In England William Smith, "the father of geology," died. 
He discovered that any given stratum of rock is labeled by 
its fossil population; that the order of succession of such 
groups of fossils is always the same in any vertical series of 
strata in which they occur, and that a fossil, having once 
disappeared, never reappears in a later stratum. The facts 
which he unearthed were as iconoclastic in their field as the 
discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo. 

In Spain Gteneral Espartero forced back the Carlist 
forces step by step, and carried the fight into the Basque 
provinces. By the middle of September so many of the in- 
surgents had surrendered to Espartero that Don Carlos found 
himself almost without followers. He gave up the struggle 
and fled into France. This ended the civil war. It had 
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ISM FAILUBE OF UNITED STATES BANK 

lasted six weary years, and had proved almost as disastrous 
for Spain as the great Peninsolar War. Bobbed of her for- 
mer colonial resonroes, excepting only those from Cnba and 
the Philippines, Spain's finonAPg were all but mined. Of 
industrial progress there was next to none. The country 
relapsed into semi-barbarism. 

In the United States prominent Northern abolitionists 
met at Warsaw, New York, and resolved to form an inde- 
pendent political party. A Whig Convention, the first of 
such gatherings, was held at Harrisbnrg, fifteen months be- 
fore the next Presidential election. Harrison was nominated 
for President and John Tyler for Vice-President The first 
session of the Twenty-sixth Congress opened in December. 
An organization of the House was at last effected by John 
Quincy Adams, who put a question to vote which the 
Speaker had refused to present The Representatives in- 
dulged for the first time in the practice of "pairing off." 
Adams opposed this, declaring that it was a violation of the 
Constitution, of an express rule of the House which the 
Representatives owed to their constituents. Another event 
of the year in America was the failure of the United States 
Bank at Philadelphia, in consequence of speculations in cot- 
ton, ap the result of which the (Jovemment lost $2,000,000 
of its deposits. Other bank failures followed. Mississippi 
repudiated $5,000,000 of its State bonds. The first power 
loom for making carpets was set up at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. Charles Goodyear obtained his first patent for making 
vulcanized rubber. The express business was organized by 
Hamdon, who sent his first pack from New York to Boston 
by the public messenger. Longfellow published his romance 
"Hyperion" and "Voices of the Night," a collection of 
verses embracing some of his most widely known poems. In 
the same year appeared James Fenimore Cooper's "History 
of the Navy." 
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VICTORIA ANNOUNCES HER COMING MARRIAGE 1839 

Toward the close of the year Queen Victoria announced 
to the Privy Council her intention to marry her cousin, 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Greville wrote in his 
diary that "about eighty Privy Councilors were present, the 
folding-doors were thrown open, and the Queen came in, at- 
tired in a plain morning gown, but wearing a necklace con- 
taining Prince Albert's portrait. She read the declaration in 
a dear, sonorous, sweet tone of voice, but her band trembled 
80 excessively that I wonder she was able to read the paper 
which she held." 

All this time the peaceful agitation for the People's Char- 
ter in England went on unabated. In the autunm St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London was temporarily taken possession of by 
a large body of Chartists, Churches were likewise entered 
in Manchester. A vast periodical literature sprang up to 
propagate radical ideas. Among the new Chartist newspapers 
were tbe "Northern Star,** the property and the organ of 
Feargus O'Connor; the London "Despatch"; the Edinburgh 
"New Scotsman" ; the Newcastle "Northern Liberator" ; and 
the Birmin^am "Journal." The advocates of force were 
also active. At Newport, in Monmouthshire, an organized 
attempt was made to rescue Henry Vincent, a Chartist 
agitator, from prison. Armed with guns, crowbars, and 
pickaxes, the mob poured into the town twenty thousand 
strong. They were met by a small body of soldiery, and after 
a sharp conflict were scattered with a loss of ten killed and 
fifty wounded. The leaders were arrested and condenmed 
in court. 
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EVENTS OF 1840 

Cfcwit Brftada SendB ExQedSxkm t» dium — Boees Defisst and Km Dte- 
|MUfc — Cpp«r and Lower Canada Ciiit3e — DemocraiB Nominate Taa 
Bnren tar Pvendent — Harriaoa BUected iftsr Sxcidna: Campaign — 
KoraR Paceota Ti»iesrapii — >(<icable Amt^rican Books-— varuMDi Sooch 
American B«voiunoiia-— Hawaii RacoifnueA aa Ixidap«uieii£ lioi»- 
archy oa Omdicioa. of Admimnsr Xlaaionaries— The fSweca,. Eaccept 
France, F^ftw^nt Orimamm vo vloeroy of E^pt tsa f^hmtiinn Qaoa 
t» Turkiaii Throne — Baded bj Trance* He Esfnaai — France Makes 
Kiiitar; Preparatiomi acinar Germany — Deache of r^ngfen Ban*- 
parte wad MMrwbmi ICadkuiald— Louia Xapoieoa's Abortive Attempt 
t» Wni Of«r Che Fveneh Army — Xarria^ of Victoria — ^Attempted 
iiiiinarfiin af BoTal P)kir — Birth of Princeaa Augnstar— Denial 
af die Jiooacer Chart it P feCJiaon — Death of the Viotinist Paaanini 
— Deatk of Frsderiek Wmiam III — Aceeasioa of Frederick Wulimm 
IT — Hia OMKceaaiona t» CmOioUe Clergy — British Pariiament'a C<»- 
ee— 'nna l» Cathotiea Canae **^Nb Fbpery^ Agitation — Locdb Befose 
€» RenM^ve Jewiah Diaabaitjea-^ritiah Fleet BUx:kades Chin* — 
KzpediCkMi m Sent agaiTwr Banna — Smrpicioos Deaths of Their 
P r in rea Brtoff Sikh Troopa to Terge of Xatiny — Natives Take Keiat 
^-Panitfve &peditM» Bitahrs It — Britiah En^voj. Ine«uKd at Boa- 
■iaa Ploca, Abaodooa Herat — ^Britah Troops Aanat Saltan of Borneo 
in SappTMafng Rebels — ^Allies Drive Ibrahim Back from 
Mehemet Aii Jiakes Peace oo Favorable Terma— Sooit 
French Premier — Gnxioc Made Foeeign Secretary — Roaaia 
M^iBOpolj of Bcm^^omMt from which by Agreement of Powers All 
Foreign Warships are to be Eic f od ed — ^Napoleon^s Bfiina are 
BrocM(bt in State to Paris — Great Flood in Southern France and 
Earthquake in Greece — Qoeen Regent of Spain Abdicates Be c aus e 
of Loss of Power Owing to Her Loose MoraJa — ^Espartero Made 
tUgtot — His Expulsion of Meddling Papal Noncio Arooaes Animos- 
ity of CkinatH — Overbeck, the Pamter, Produces His Masterpiece. 



THE Chinese edict prohibiting all trade and inter- 
course with England was put in force on Jai^ 
nary 5. The English missionaries in China fled 
to Hong Kong^ which port was pnt in readiness for defence 
against the Chinese. Oreat Britain declared war, and sent 
out an expedition consisting of 4,000 troops on board 25 
transports, with a convoy of 15 men-of-war. 

In South Africa, during January, the Boers inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Zulus under Dingaan. The Zulu 
King himself was killed. His brother, Upanda, succeeded 
him as ruler* 
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THE LOO CABIN CAMPAIGN 1S4# 

On the other side of the globe the l^slative iinion ol 
Upper and Lower Canada was at last effected^ after a separa- 
tion of forty-nine years. Each had equal representation in 
the common legislature, with practical concession on the part 
of the mother country of responsible government. Kingston 
was selected as the new seat of government, to be shifted 
presently to Montreal To settle the long-pending boundary 
dispute between Canada and the United States^ a commission 
was appointed, consisting of Lord Ashburton for England 
and Daniel Webster for America. Between the line claimed 
by Great Britain and that demanded by the United States 
lay 12,000 square miles of territory. The commission sat all 
the year. 

The American Senate early in the year passed the Sub- 
Treasury bilL By this measure it was required that the 
national funds should be kept at Washington, and in fed- 
eral sub-treasuries in some of the large cities, subject to the 
orders of the Washington office. The first National Conven- 
tion against slavery met at Albany. James Q. Bimey, 
a Kentuckian, was nominated for President The Whigs 
were incensed at the nomination and Bimey withdrew. The 
Democratic National Convention at Baltimore unanimously 
renominated Van Buren. The political campaign that fol- 
lowed began a new era in American elections. The facilities 
of transit effected by the railroads now first rendered possible 
immense gatherings at central points. In May 20,000 politi- 
cal followers gathered at Baltimore in Harrison's interest. 
The contest had just opened, when a leading Democratic j 
paper stated: "If some one would present Harrison with a 
barrel of cider he would sit down on a log content and happy 
the rest of his days." The log cabin and hard cider jug 
forthwith became the emblems of th<^ Whigs. Log cabin 
songs were heard, with shouts for "Tippecanoe, and Tyler 
too." All the Middle States gave their majorities to Harri* 
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TREATY OP LONDON IN RE TURKEY 1840 

In regard to affairs of the Orient the Powers found 
agreement more difficult. France gave continued support to 
the pretensions of Mehemet Ali of Egypt against Turkey. 
The French scheme to anticipate Russia's designs on Con- 
stantinople by a dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and 
the establishment of Mehemet Ali at Constantinople found 
little favor with the Powers. The Russian statesmen under- 
stood the true weakness of Turkey, and were willing to bide 
their time. Mettemich and Lord Palmerston clung to the 
belief that the Ottoman Empire could still be reconstructed. 
At last, on July 15, the negotiators of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, without waiting for France, con- 
cluded a treaty at London. Egypt was offered to Mebemet 
Ali in perpetuity with southern Syria for his lifetime. If 
this offer were not accepted within ten days, Egypt alone was 
to be ceded; if, after twenty days, this alternative were not 
accepted, joint action was to be taken against Mehemet AIL 
The Viceroy did not accept the offer. 

The exclusion of France from the concert of Europe 
aroused a storm of anger at Paris. Guizot, the French Am- 
bassador at London, expostulated with Lord Palmerston. 
Thiers, then at the head of affairs in France, issued orders 
for an increase of the strength of army and navy. The long- 
delayed fortifications at Paris were begun. Military spirit 
was so awakened in France that the familiar cry was raised 
to avenge Waterloo and recover the Rhine. 

Under the stress of this new military ardor in France, 
agitation was revived for the return of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
remains from St. Helena to France. The consent of the 
British Government having been obtained, a decree to this 
effect was passed by the French Chambers. Other events 
helped to fan to fresh life the smoldering flames of Napo- 
leonic imperialism. Thus the death of Lucien Bonaparte^ 
Napoleon's eldest brother, and of Marshal MacDonald, hero 
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Cobmrr ^n F^eisrruKTj !•>. A nil wwb -jmmai ggy iiaiij g 
Priiux QooMtifT. Eis^ast of ^ng* an^ fzL CMC of tfae 
^cfltk. Thg ggyil eonpie ipegg ipbI mtriirJ, Tbe cie£t of 
hmrinf hroogbt aiioiic titis nuzria^ wis cme^ dne Id Loid 
MefhoQRie. The txtfol coodoet of Fdnoe Alben after tfae 
— iiiiigli' faHj judfied fak cfaime. On June 10 an. inoane 
ftn^-hoy named Oxford attempced id ■■■ iiiiimi die Qneea 
and the Prinee Ccnemi with a pmtoL The wonhthe ■■■"■■■■■ 
waa eonihied in an MgjhntL On X o t ember 21 Qoeen Vie- 
toria gare birth to her ddeat child, Angnata, who aohae- 
^foentlj became Empreaa of Germany. 

Other Englinh erenta of domeatie impc^tanoe were the 
passage of the raocination act, the introdnctioiL of aorew 
propellera in the British navy, and the State trial of the 
three leaders of the Chartist movement of the previons year. 
A monster petition subscribed by 1,280,000 signatures on a 
great cylinder was rolled into Parliament. In it were emr 
bodied new demands for a bill of rights, or the ^^People'a 
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DEATH OF PAGANINI 1840 

Charter," comprising univertfal suffrage, including that of 
woman, secret ballots, payment of Parliamentary represen- 
tatives, and the like. The denial of this petition provoked 
a popular uprising under the leadership of Jack Frost at 
Newport, which had to be suppressed by the military. After 
a sensational trial, the leaders were condemned to deportation. 

The career of a striking figure of the nineteenth century 
was ended by the death of Paganini, the most wonderful 
violinist the world had yet heard. He amassed a colossal 
fortune by his playing. The celebrated twenly-four violin 
capricci, written early in Paganini's career, have been ren- 
dered familiar by their transcriptions to the pianoforte by 
Schumann and Liszt. Paganini died from the results of 
dissipation. He left his famous Guamero fiddle to his 
birthplace, Genoa. 

In Germany King Frederick William HI of Prussia died 
in his sixty-sixth year. He was succeeded by Frederick 
William IV. The pending dispute between the Prussian 
Government and the Vatican, arising out of the refusal of 
the Rhenish priests to sanction marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants, found a temporary adjustment by the new 
King^s concessions to the clergy. 

In England, too, church questions came to the fore dur- 
ing debates in Parliament over the proposed (Jovemment as- 
sistance to schools in which the Douay Bible, or Roman 
Catholic version of the Scriptures, was used. On account of 
these Parliamentary; debates, and the attempted reform of 
Irish registration by which more Roman Catholic voters 
were to be admitted, a loud anti-Popery cry was raised by 
the English Tories. Once more the House of Peers rejected 
a bill for removing the political disabilities of the Jews, after 
its passage through the Commons by a handsome majority of 
113 yeas. The attention of Englishmen at this time was 
diverted to questions of foreign policy. The British expedi- 
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i^4IM^ W yyfiifffd to nmender nntil after die citr of 
Ttngiiai had been aU bat dpwmBahrd by the Engikb giuL 
Tiof^ui was made a Britiah baae of ai^ffiei^ bnt p a o f td a 
▼erf imheaMiy piaee» The Gfaxneae c apUir e of an VagBdb 
anbjeet, Vineent Stantiai^ was foBawei hj a BzitudL expedi- 
tiofi into die Canton Bifei: The hairier forts, after a heavjr 
BooBaFomeatSB wese uUBen uw ■soon* ruan wn waa leieaBB^L 
The Britiah fleet made demonstratiooa at Amoj, l^ii^gpo^ 
and in the Gulf of PeehiU. Empeior Taovk-Wai^ aent for 
troope from die interior* Tfandarm Tin, who had entered 
into ne^otiatuma with the Britidi, waa d^raded and waa sue- 
eeeded hy Y ioeroj Keahen of Peiha TCerfien received Lotd 
Pahneiaton's formal demandB uposi China and forwarded 
them to Pddn. Bj dOatorj tactieB he sneeeeded in gaining 
a breadiing qiaoe. 

In India the British oceapadon of Kabol eondnned. 
Kew trooUe brobe oat in Burma, ^diere the Bridwh Bed- 
dent was expelled from Ava. An eiqiedidon had to be sent 
against Burma. The soccessiTe deaths of Bnnjit 8in^ his 
son, and his grandson led to a general belief that thej had 
been murdered bj the Prime IGnister, Dhian Sin^ All 
the chief Sirdars rose against Dhian. The Bikh army of 
Khalsaky nnmbering 7,000 soldiers, became a menace frar 
Hindnstan. In Jnlj the Bridsh garrison of Eelat in Be- 
Inchistan was overpowered by die natives* Lord Auckland 
bad to prepare another expedition to restore English pree^ 
tige in diat qoiarter. Eelat was retaken by the British in 
Kovember. New complications arose at Herat, which had 
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COALITION SUBDUES MEHEMET All 1840 

long been the bone of contention between Great Britain and 
Bussia in Central Asia. British ascendency over Herat had 
been gained by large financial subsidies^ which had been 
spent in frustrating the designs of the Persians and Russians 
in that quarter. Major d'Arcy Todd, the English envoy at 
Herat, incensed by King Kamram's continued dealings with 
Bussia, withheld the further payment of the British subsi- 
dies, unless British troops were admitted to Herat. The 
situation became so acute that Major Todd on his own 
authority threw up his post and left Herat. Lord Auckland 
in exasperation dismissed his erstwhile ambassador from 
political employ. Todd found a soldier's death on the field 
of Ferozeshahar. The continued rebellion of the Sarawacks 
in Borneo gave the British an opportunity for interference 
there. Sir James Brooke, at the head of a British expedition, 
helped the Sultan of Borneo in quelling the rising. 

The operations of the international coalition against Me- 
hemet Ali of Egypt had now begun. Though the Viceroy's 
soldiers were camped on Turkish soil without a foe before 
them, and France stood at his back, Mehemet Ali found him- 
self checkmated. While Bussia undertook to keep Ibrahim's 
army out of Constantinople, all French support was neu- 
tralized by Germany's mobilization on the Bhine. A naval 
squadron, composed of British and Austrian warships, was 
free to land the Turkish forces in Syria. On October 10 
Commodore Napier bombarded Beyrout. The Syrians were 
armed against their Egyptian oppressors. On November 
8 the British and Austrian fleets captured Acre. Ibrahim, 
with the remains of his army, fell back toward the Egyptian 
frontier. When the British fleet arrived before Alexandria, 
Mehemet Ali made haste to come to terms. In contravention 
tf the ultimatum of the Powers, he was allowed to retain his 
hereditary rule over Egypt upon relinquishing Syria, and 
the Turkish fleet, which had been betrayed into his hands. 
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IMO KAPOLEQirS BODY BROUGHT TO FRAN02 

The hnmiliatiiig potsition forced upon France caused the 
downfall of the Ministry of Thiers. Marshal Sonlt was 
placed at the head of afiFairs. Guizot was recalled from his 
embassy at London to take the portfolio of Foreign Afhirs. 
He sncceeded in restoring France to her former place in the 
concert of Europe. The Frendh Government joined with 
^ other Powers in the restoration of the ancient role of the 
Ottoman Empire by which all foreign warships were ex- 
elnded from the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Bnssia 
thereby virtually conceded the abrogation of her trealy of 
Unkiar SkelessL On the other hand^ Sebastopol and the 
Bnssian arsenals of the Euzine were thus saf guarded against 
any maritime attack except by Turkey. 

The revival of the Napoleonic legend by such writers as 
B6ranger, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, together with other 
influences which served to keep bright the ^ories of the 
Empire, bore their fruit in the return of Napoleon's remains 
to France. On October 15 his body had been removed from 
the simple tomb at St Helena. On November 80 the ship 
bearing Napoleon's remains arrived at Cherbourg. A mil- 
lion francs were voted by the Chambers for the new sepulchre 
under the dome of the chapel of the Hotel des Invalides. On 
this occasion great publicity was given to Lord Falmerston'a 
letter to Ambassador Granville: ^^The Government of her 
British Majesty hope that the promptness of their response 
to this French request will be considered in France as a 
proof of their desire to efface all traces of those national 
animosities which, during the life of the Emperor, armed 
against each other the French and English nations. The 
Government of her Majesty are confident that if such senti- 
ments still exist anywhere, they will be buried in the tomb 
in which the remains of Napoleon are to be laid.*' Napo- 
leon's reburial was witnessed by a million persons, in- 
cluding a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers drawn up in 
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QUEEN-REGENT OP SPAIN ABDICATES 1840 

line to do him honor. The ceremonies were attended by the 
royal family and all the dignitaries of France, except the 
immediate relatives of Napoleon. As it happened, every liv- 
ing Bonaparte was either in exile or in prison. 

Shortly before this, great havoc had been wrought in 
France by disastrous inundations of the Saone and Rhone. 
In Greece a great earthquake laid the city of Zante in ruins. 
These catastrophes were made the object of special study in 
Germany and Switzerland, where Agassiz was delivering 
his epoch-making discourses on the glacial period. 

Toward the end of the year wretched Spain suffered an- 
other political upheaval. After the last abandonment of the 
cause of Don Carlos by General Cabrera, in July, the Queen- 
Regent found herself confronted by a strong democratic party 
both in the Cortes and the country. The scandals of her 
private life undermined her political authority. By an in- 
surrection at Barcelona she was forced to call in General 
Espartero, the chief of the Progressist party, as her Prime 
Minister. Rather than submit to his demands she abdicated 
the Regency in October and left Spain. Espartero, toward 
the close of the year, was acknowledged by the Cortes as 
Regent of Spain. His first measures turned a large part of 
the people against him. On December 29, as a result of the 
growing dissensions between the Government and the clergy, 
the Papal Nuncio was expelled from Madrid. Thereafter 
Espartero and the clerical party were at daggers' points. 

This year Friedrich Overbeck finished his masterpiece, 
the "Triumph of Religion and the Arts.'' This German 
artist, at the time when the classicism of David was at its 
height, had become his most strenuous opponent, and had 
brought about the regeneration of the German religious 
school of painting. He and several of his followers formed 
the Nazarites, whose fundamental principle was that art ex- 
isted only for the service of religion. 



EVENTS OF 1841 

Brltlih Take Canton and Reoccupy Opium Factories — Chinese Em- 

Eeror Collects New Army — Canton Populace Sack Opium Ware- 
ouses — British Sink Junks and Capture Forts— Chinese Pay Part 
of Heavy Indemnity — They Break Truce and Still Heavier Ransom 
is Extorted — British Take Amoy and Other Cities — Cobden Leads 
in Free Trade Agitation — Melbourne's Ministry is Defeated Because 
of Proposals to Readjust Sugar Bounties and Reduce Duties on 
Corn — Feel Becomes Premier — Industrial Distress in England and 
Ireland — Extension of Christian Missions — New Inventions and 
Publications — First Canadian Parliament — Inauguration and Death 
of President Harrison — Accession of Tyler — Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty Fixes Canadian Boundary — Congress Repeals Independent 
Treasury Act, Passes Sweeping Bankruptcy Law, and Takes Charge 
of Distribution of Public Iknd Revenue — Tyler Breaks with Whigs 
bv Vetoing National Bank Measure — Worth Ends Seminole War — 
Notable Literary Events — Political Changes in Spanish-America 
— Revolution in Spain in Behalf of Ex-Regent Queen Christina — 
France Continues Algerian Conquests — Death of Lermontov — ^The 
**Young German'' Movement Comes Under Ban of Bundesrath — ^As- 
sembly of General Estates at Berlin — King Quenches Their Hopes 
for Larger Constitutional Liberties — British are Shut Up in JeUa- 
labad — Byrnes's Garrison Massacred in Kabul — ^MacNaghten is 
Assassinated by Akbar Khan. 

EAKLY in the year, after the arrival of the British 
plenipotentiaries, orders were issued for an attack on 
the forts on the Bogue, the entrance to Canton River, 
China. On January 7 1,500 British troops were landed on 
the flank and rear of the forts at the island of Chuenpee. 
After a sharp cannonade by the fleets, the forts were carried 
by a storming party under Captain Herbert. Simultaneously 
the forts at the island of Taikok were destroyed by the fleet, 
and their Chinese garrison was routed by landing parties. 
Several Chinese junks were sunk during the engagement. 
In all the Chinese lost some 1,500 men in casualties; the 
British losses were small. After the capture of the Bogue 
forts. Viceroy Keshen came to terms. He agreed to pay a 
large money indemnity and to cede Hong Kong absolutely. 
On January 29 Hong Kong was declared a British posses- 
sion, and was heavily garrisoned with the troops transferred 
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BRITISH TAKE CANTON 1841 

from Chusan. The importance of the new acquisition was 
scarcely realized by Englishmen at the time. 

The suspension of hostilities proved but temporary. 
Keshen was degraded and banished. Emperor Taonk-Wang 
issued an edict that he was resolved "to destroy and wash the 
foreigners away, without remorse.^' Keshen's successor, 
Elang, repudiated the convention signed by his predecessor. 
On February 25 the British proceeded to attack the inner 
line of forts guarding the approaches to Canton. The for- 
midable lines of Anunghoy, with batteries of 200 guns, 
were carried in the first rush. In quick succession the 
other positions of the Chinese were taken, until, on March 1, 
the English squadron drew up in Whampoa Reach, under 
the very walls of Canton. On the arrival of Sir Hu^ 
Gough to take command of the British forces, a brief armis- 
tice was granted. After a few days hostilities were renewed 
by the capture of the outer line of defences. Under the 
threat of immediate military occupation, the Viceroy of Can- 
ton came to terms. On March 18 the British reoccupied 
their opium factories in Canton. Emperor Taouk-Wang^s 
anti-foreign policy remained unshaken. He appointed a new 
commission of three mandarins to govern Canton, and col- 
lected an army of 50,000 men in that province. In May 
Captain Elliott was insulted in the streets of Canton. He 
sent for reenforcements from Sir Hugh Gough at Hong 
Kong. A notice was issued advising all Englishmen to leave 
Canton that day. On the following night the Chinese sacked 
the opium warehouses and fired upon the British ships lying 
at anchor. Fire rafts were let loose against the squadron, 
but drifted astray. The British promptly took the offensive. 
They sank 40 war junks, and dismantled the Chinese' bat- 
teries. On May 24 Sir Hugh Gough arrived at Canton with 
all his forces. The fleet advanced up the Macao passage, and 
troops were landed under unusually difficult circumstances. 
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ttp Tr>x zfitsoTuizi^ Mpi'dirT. The Eritf«c. ir»c€* Led by dae 
JU^jti Irak Jtadli^rs, jcreaired o^er "ie ccen zn^zzd md 
iMttend tLe rerr.aJTiir.g fonxs of tbe Chizeae. The faril- 
fiaiMj <^ thU expkn via diznzsed by txie slAngriwer of Cliis*- 
flKik vbik; addxkg qcuuter. The BridsL Loses were 70 killed 
t»d v<>fmd#!^, A i^eceral atudc on the city was ordered for 
tfa^ iKXt day. A fierce hurrieame and deluge of rmin frus- 
trated tbiJ plan. Daring the daj the Canton Tnandaring 
came to terms. Tbej zgreed to pay an indemnity of 16,000,- 
000^ and to withdraw their troops sixty miles &om the aty. 
A few days after this^ when $5,000,000 of the indemnity 
had already been paid, the Chinese broke the armistice by 
an attempt to surprise the British camp. Instead of driring 
the attack home^ the Chinese soldiers, some 10,000 in nnm- 
hfr^ contented themselves with waving their banners and 
Tittering yells of defiance. The British artillery opened on 
them, and a running fight ensued In the midst of it a vio- 
liffjt tbundffrstorm burst over Canton. A detachment of 
Ma/lras H^?poys lost its way, and was all but overwhelmed 
by the (IWuMmt, They had to be extricated by a rescue party 
of marines, armed with the new percussion gun, which was 
pHKif against wc5t weather. Under threat of immediate bom- 
)mTAuuix\iy more ransom was exacted. In the end the city was 
spanjd, to remain, according to the English formula, "a 
rijfjord of British magnanimity and forbearance.*" 
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*SXJBMISSIVir PEOPLBT 1841 

After this the opium trade reverted to its former footing. 
To bring the Chinese Emperor, himself, to terms, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, the new British plenipotentiary, sailed northward, 
and appeared before the seaport of Amoy, nominally at peace 
with England. The Viceroy of Amoy sent a flag of truce to 
demand what was wanted. He was called upon to surrender 
the town. This he refused to do. The British ships at once 
engaged the land batteries, and landing parties were sent 
around the rear. The Chinese gunners were driven from 
their pieces, but several of their officers committed suicide. 
The commandant of the chief fort drowned himself in the 
face of both armies. The capture of Amoy remained barren 
of useful results. The British fleet proceeded northward 
until scattered by a hurricane in the Channel of Formosa. 
Coming together off Ningpo, the fleet attacked Chusan for 
the second time. Spirited resistance was offered by the Chi- 
nese. In the defence of the capital city Tinghai, Keo, the 
Chinese general-in-chief, was killed. All his officers fell 
with him. Leaving a garrison at Chusan, the British at- 
tacked Chinhai on the mainland. Here the Chinese suffered 
their heaviest losses. After this victory the city of Ningpo 
was occupied without opposition. The inhabitants shut 
themselves up and wrote on their doors : "Submissive people.*' 
Nevertheless, Ningpo was put to ransom, under threats of 
immediate pillage. More British troops and warships were 
arriving to carry the war to the bitter end, when news arrived 
of disastrous events in Afghanistan. Troops had to be di- 
verted in that direction, and a more definite settlement of the 
Chinese question was accordingly postponed. 

The attention of Englishmen at home was all but en- 
grossed by domestic topics. In Parliament the opposition 
found its strongest issue in the long demanded reform of the 
Com Laws. Various circumstances, such as increase of 
population and bad harvests, contributed to bring this issue 
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to the front The retaliatory tariffs adopted by America^ 
Russia, France, Sweden, and the German ZoUverein had 
their serious effect on British trade. The resulting financial 
depression engendered discontent. It was at this time that 
Richard Cobden came into prominence with his free-trade 
viewa. Then began the great struggle over the Com Laws 
which, imtil its settlement^ remained the most important 
question of the day in England. Lord Melbourne's Ministry, 
by its attempt to adjust the sugar boimties, and incidentally 
the Com Laws, dealt the first formidable blow against the 
great system of monopoly called protection. The Govern- 
ment's proposals on that subject were denounced as an en- 
couragement of the produce of the sugars of Cuba and other 
alave States at the expense of the British West Ladies, where 
slavery had been abolished. As a result the anti-slavery 
Whigs joined with the Tories, under the leadership of PeeL 
The Government was defeated by a majority of thirty-six 
votes. In contravention of Parliamentary customs. Lord 
Melbourne's Ministry did not hand in their resignations, 
neither did they see fit to dissolve Parliament. When Par- 
liament met again Sir Robert Peel, amid tumultuous cheer- 
ing from his followers, moved a direct vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Government. By a majority of one the motion 
was carried. The dissolution of Parliament was annoimced 
on the morrow. The appeal to the country resulted in a 
strong gain of Conservatives, The moribund Ministry made 
another attempt to carry their measures before retiring from 
office. Sir Robert Peel, in his proposals for a sliding scale in 
the duties on com, already showed some bias toward that 
free-trade policy to which he afterward became conmiitted. 
On the first division on this question the Government was 
outvoted by a majority of sixty-four. Melbourne's resigna- 
tion was of course followed by the elevation of Peel to the 
Prime Ministry. Lord Palmerston was replaced by the Earl 
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of Aberdeen in the Foreign OflGice. Lord Lyndhurst was re- 
tained in the Chancellorship. The leadership of the Upper 
House was left to the Duke of Wellington, who joined the 
Cabinet without taking any oflGice. 

Throughout the year industrial distress prevailed in Eng- 
land and Ireland, with the usual consequence of an increase 
in crime. The vigorous support of British trade in the Far 
East was followed by an extension of Christian missions. 
Thus missionary work was resumed in China, while Living- 
stone preached the Gospel to the Hottentots of South Africa. 
During this year adhesive postage stamps were first used in 
England. Wheatstone patented his alphabetic printing tele- 
graph, and telegraph wires were strung as far as Glasgow. 
Almost simultaneously with the death of Hook, the British 
humorist, the new publication of "Pimch, or the London 
Charivari," made its appearance. One of its earliest con- 
tributors was Gteorge Cruikshank, the caricaturist. 

In British North America the first Parliament of Can- 
ada was opened with great ceremony in June. In the 
United States General Harrison was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent. It rained on his inauguration day, and the aged Gen- 
eral suffered so from exposure that he contracted pneumonia. 
One month later he died. The clamor of oflBce-seekers dur- 
ing his brief tenure contributed largely to his death. Con- 
gress, after some debate, passed a bill to appropriate one 
yearns Presidential salary to General Harrison's widow. 
Vice-President Tyler became President. A Virginian by 
birth, he was committed to the Southern theory of State 
rights. In his first message he recognized the veto of the 
United States Bank measure as approved by the nation. 
This caused a decisive break with the holdover Cabinet. All 
the members resigned except Daniel Webster, who was re- 
tained to complete the Canadian boundary treaty with Eng- 
land. The line at length agreed upon gave to the United 
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States 7,000 square miles, and to Great Britain 5,000, with 
the navigation of the St John's River. Lord Ashburton in 
a speech at New York declared that never again could war 
be possible between the two countries. Tyler's new Secretary 
of State was Uphanu The first measure of the Whigs was 
the repeal of the independent Treasury act of the previous 
Congress. The next was the establishment of a general sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. It was more than a bankrupt law; it 
was practically an insolvent law for the abolition of debts at 
the will of the debtor. The bill passed both Houses. A third 
measure was for the distribution of the revenue arising from, 
public lands. This was made imperative by the fact that 
various Anoerican States and mimicipalities owed $200,000,- 
000 to European creditors. These became uneasy, and wished 
the Federal Government to assume their debts. The system 
was first favored in 1838, and again in 1839, and in 1840 
became a national issue. Although Calhoun and Benton 
both opposed the measure as a squandering of the public 
patrimony, it passed by a party vote. 

A compromise tariff measure, advocated by Clay, pro- 
vided for an upward scale of duties, to reach their maximum 
during the following year. The bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Another important measure was that for the rechar- 
tering of the National Bank. It passed both Houses by a 
close vote, but Tyler vetoed it, to the consternation of the 
Whigs. On the second vote the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity was not obtained. Thus the second attempt to resuscitate 
the old United States Bank resulted in failure. After this 
the Whigs withdrew their support from the Administration 
they had put into office. 

War with the Seminoles continued unabated. In the 
spring General William J, Worth had been appointed to suc- 
ceed Armisted. During the sunmier Worth dispersed his 
troops into small parties, which ascended the rivers and pene- 
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trated the swamps to the islands to which the Indians had 
retired. Worth brought Chief Coacoochee to Tampa in irons. 
To secure peace, Worth bade him name five of his fellow 
chieftains, who were to return to the Indians and inform 
them that unless they should appear at Tampa within a given 
time and give themselves up, Coacoochee and his fellow pris- 
oners would forthwith be hanged. The Indians came within 
the appointed time. As one after another surrendered they 
were sent west to Mississippi. The cost of the war from first 
to last had been $40,000,000, which was twice the sum paid 
for the Territories of Louisiana and Florida together. It 
was estimated that for each black slave brought back from 
Florida to his owners, three white men had lost their lives, 
and $80,000 had been expended. 

During this year in America the grain drill was pat- 
ented. Wilkes explored the coast of California. Graham's 
Magazine was published — one of the first American literary 
magazines of high pretensions. Among its earUest contribu- 
tors was Edgar Allan Poe. At the same time Longfellow 
published his ballads. Cooper his "Deerslayer,'' and Kalph 
Waldo Emerson brought out his philosophical lectures in 
essay form. 

In Mexico the Presidency of Bustamente was super- 
seded by that of General Santa Anna. The northern States 
of Mexico maintained their independent attitude. The State 
of Costa Eica attempted to withdraw from the ascendent in- 
fluence of Guatemala. About the same time the city of 
Cartago was destroyed by an earthquake. In Colombia Mar- 
quez maintained himseK as President against his opponents. 
The States of Panama and Veragua seceded from the Colom- 
bian Union, but the President prevailed upon them to return 
to the confederation. In South America an expedition from 
Peru invaded Bolivia and laid siege to La Paz, only to be 
driven back. Peru was now invaded by an army from Bo- 
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ti^f MU4l nMuvpnUnn ,,f Alf>xamlria in July, and the qnin- 
f»if'*» <*^^<r tnt anpiimpiiiot, of the slave trade proposed by 
kU^ 111 nun flotpnuiiniu Tlir Fmnch cry for the forcible 
♦^Hihrtivr »*r Uio Uhiup front tor died down and pubUc funds 
^,um «»*HHmUMeilv AU dmim for military conquests was sat- 
lariiiit n*v Urn mtanout bv Uh^ oxploita of French arms under 
Uii4Mt>r^) Uugtmuil aud Um Duo d'Aumale in Algeria. For 
nUii*» Urn A»*»h uldvifa of the dt^ai^rt were cowed into submia- 
niiio. TUe ^Ifeel of the Duo d* Aumale's triumphal return was 
aiiiiil^d Mioitiwhiit by tbo attempt to assassinate him on Sep- 
ItiOibbi' IH. [Tndar OuicotV guidance the French Chamberr 
ibowiid Iheir ftppreoifttion of the flourishing state of litera- 
tore in J^Vaoaa by their amendments to the copyright law, 
extending the provisions of copyright to a period of thirtj 
years after an author's death. 

If idhel Jurgevitoh Lermontov, the Russian poet, died on 
July 27| as the result of a duel in the Caucasus. His ro- 
niAUciei ^^A Hero of Our Time/' was the immediate cause of 
the duel. Following in the wake of Chateaubriand and 
Byrooi Lennontov wrote epic poems in a pessinustic, cynical 
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strain^ "without attaining quite the bitterness of spirit of a 
Byron or Heine, nor the melancholy lyric beauly of a Lenau 
or Leopardi, Preeminent, on the other hand, are his poet- 
ical descriptions of the scenery and wild national traits of 
the Caucasus, which furnished the background for almost 
all of his poems. Under Czar Nicholas, Lermontov's works 
were forbidden in Kussia. After having been banished to 
the Caucasus, for demanding revenge for Pushkin's death, 
the poet published his last brilliant epic, "Song of Czar Ivan 
Vasilyevitch," under a pseudonym. 

In Germany, too, letters and arts were flourishing. In 
Vienna Nikolaus Lenau (Baron Strehlenau) and his friend, 
Anastasius Gruen (Count Auersperg), were the leaders of 
a literary movement which found its counterpart in the so- 
called 'Tfoung German" movement of the north, where Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, Laube, Gutzkow, and Emmanuel Geibel 
came under the ban of the German Bundesratt. The great 
political event of the year was the meeting of the first Gen- 
eral Estates, convoked at Berlin. The new King's hostile 
attitude toward their popular demands for constitutional 
rights and larger Uberties soon destroyed the hopes of lib- 
eral Germans for a change of spirit in the government of 
Prussia. A more material advance in civilization was as- 
sured by the opening of the first railway from Berlin to 
Magdeburg. 

Peter von Cornelius, one of the leaders of the religious 
Catholic movement in art which had followed the classicism 
of the first decade of the century, was commissioned by the 
King to decorate the cemetery at Berlin. These decorations 
afterward, as well as the mural paintings in the Church of 
Saint Louis at Munich, proved to be his masterpieces. 

The expenses of the British occupation of Afghanistan 
were so heavy that retrenchment was imperative. As soon 
as the British Besident cut down the subsidies paid to Shah 
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Bhnja the ritaatico took m suuster tarn. In Oeidber Sir 
Uoimi Bale left Kabul with a brigade q£ BntiOt timpa to 
Tfopen cofunnujueatioiia with JeOalabady wfaidi had been i»- 
torrapted bj hoadla moimtaiii tribesw He got to Jdlalabad 
only af teir a daaperate atrngg^ and hea^y kMaen Wm anb- 
•oqmnt defence of that ationgliold against tiie Afglfii^ j|^ 
one cf the berac traditione of Britiah India. 

At Kabal^ in the meanwhile^ the gurieon had been le* 
nKmKl from the citadel of Bala Baair to ^fpeai cantamneiila 
oiitiiido of the city. Sir William HacNag^ten, tike KHiah 
Reflidenty had been appointed QaweToar of Bombay, and waa 
about to be sncoeeded by Sir Alexander Bymea. Byrnes took 
up bii abode in the centre of the eit^ amid the tnrfaiilent 
basMmi. On November 2 the people of Kabul roee against 
the English. Bymea barricaded his house and sent to Mao> 
Kaf^htra for help. On the advice of General Eljdiinstooe 
lllacNAgbU*!! decided to wait for farther information be&ie 
acting. The delay was fatal for Bymea. He held out with 
thirty-two otbers from eij^t in the morning nntil two in 
the afU*moon. Then the ammimition gave out The mob 
rushed in and tore the house to pieces. Byrnes and twenty- 
three of his followers were massacred. One hour later a 
British relief corps tried to enter the city. All Kabul turned 
aiffiinst ihvm. The British were forced to retire. The news 
of this set Afghanistan wild. Thousands of armed moun- 
tainrers flocked to Kabul, and the whole nation roee against 
the foreigners. The British troops were cut off from aU sup- 
plies. They maintained their precarious position only by 
Isvinh promises of ransom. At length, after many parleys 
a mooting was arranged for December 23 between Mao- 
Nnghten and the Afghan chiefs. When the English envoy 
wslkod into the meeting the Afghans fell upon him, and he 
was slain hy Akbar Khan. 
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EVENTS OF 1842 

British Troops, Retreating from Kabul, are Annihilated — ^Ameer of Bok- 
hara Beheads British Envoys — Pollock's Sepoys Relieve Sale at 
Jellalabad— Nott Takes Kabul-'British Vandalism— British Annex 
Natal — ^Elxpelled Boers Found South African Republic — Oonstitn* 
tion Granted to New South Wales — ^Parliament Passes Bills for 
Gradual Reduction of Ck>rn Duties, Income Tax, and Extension of 
Copyright — Notable Literary Events — New Inventions — ^Meyer For- 
mulates Doctrine of Ck>n8ervation of Energy — Parliament Rejects 
Second Monster Charter Petition — ^Thirty Days' Strike — Wellington. 
Made Commander-in-Chief, Introduces Reforms in Army Equipment 
— British Capture Shanghai and Other Chinese Ports— The Fleet 
Threatens Nanking, and Peace is Concluded— Chinese Pay Heavy 
Indemnity, but Successfully Keep Endorsement of Opium Trade Out 
of Treaty — Webster-Ashburton Treaty Signed — Hawaii is Brought 
under Monroe Doctrine — Dickens Pays First Visit to America — ^Ero- 
mont Leads Eixpedition to California — Various Changes in Spanish- 
American Governments — France Annexes Marquesas Islands— Prose- 
cutes Algerian War at Heavy Cost — ^Death of Duke of Orleans Alters 
Succession to Throne — Blanc and Proudhon Publish Communistic 
and Anarchistic Treatises — ^Deaths of **Stendhal,'' the Novelist, and 
Cherubini, the Composer — Gervinus Publishes Appeal for German 
Unity in His "History of German Literature" — ^The King of Prus- 
sia Uses Resumption of Work on Cologne Cathedral to Point to 
Same Ideal — Nidiolas I Makes Concessions to Modem Ideas — Rus- 
sian Literature Flourishes — National Guards Revolt at Barcelona— 
They are Forced to Surrender. 

T H^' situation of the British in Afghanistan was so 
critical that they could not avenge the murder of 
their countrymen. iRegotiations were actually re- 
newed with Akbar Khan upon his statement that he had 
not meant to murder the British envoy, but had been goaded 
into the act by the taimts of McNaghten. Promises of safe 
conduct were obtained. In January the British forces began 
their retreat from Kabul. Then followed a series of treach- 
eries and mutual breaches of faith. Akbar Khan and his 
hordes of Afghans dogged the retreating column, exacting 
further concessions. The English women and children were 
demanded as hostages. From the heights of the Khaibar 
Pass the Ghilzai mountaineers poured a destructive fire into 
the Englishmen. Akbar Khan's followers made common 
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cause with them. Thousands of Englishmen were slain^ or 
perished in the deep snows of the Khaibar Pass. The 
wounded and those who fell behind were butchered by the 
Afghans. A fortnight suflSced to cut the whole colunm to 
pieces. Of the entire force of 4,000 soldiers and 12,000 fol- 
lowers, one single survivor, Brydon, a surgeon, who dragged 
himself on all fours, succeeded in reaching Jellalabad. 

Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connelly had been sent 
as British emissaries to Bokhara. When the news of the 
British massacre at Kabul reached Bokhara, both men were 
promptly thrown into prison. Later, when the news of the 
British disaster in the Khaibar Pass reached Bokhara, the 
Ameer had the two envoys beheaded in the market-place. 

Such was the state of affairs in India when Lord Ellen- 
borough landed at Calcutta in February, to succeed Lord 
Auckland as Governor-General. The first trying need was 
to rescue the remaining British garrisons at Jellalabad and 
Kandahar. General Pollock, with a strong force of Sepoys, 
was sent through the Punjab and Peshawar. In April he 
pushed his way through the Khaibar Pass, in the face of 
fierce resistance from the mountaineers. The relieving force 
reached Jellalabad none too soon. General Sale and his gar- 
rison were fighting for time. In a last sortie they had just 
infiicted a telling defeat on Akbar Khan and his besieging 
army. From Kabul the boy soverei^ of the Afghans fied 
out of Akbar Khan's reach and put himself under the pro- 
tection of General Pollock. Akbar Khan now wrote to Gen- 
eral Pollock, offering to deliver up his British prisoners and 
hostages if he would withdraw from Afghanistan. Lord 
EUenborough showed himself inclined to accept this propo- 
sition. The British oflBcers at the front were furious. Gen- 
eral Pollock wrote to Nott at Kandahar not to move imtil 
further instructions, while he himself reported to headquar- 
ters that he could not retire to Jellalabad for want of trans- 
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ports. Eventually, Lord EUenborough consented to modify 
his instmcticms. Without waiting for this, General Nott 
was already marching on KabuL Pollock, accompanied by 
Sale, left Jellalabad to support Nott's advance. In the Te- 
zeen Valley the British came upon the scene of one of the 
Woodiest massacres of the retreat from KabuL The sight of 
the murdered bodies of their comrades exasperated the sol- 
diers. The heights around were bristling with Akbar Khan's 
men. In the face of a murderous fire from their matchlocks, 
the British stormed the heights and gave no quarter, Akbar 
Khan fled into the northern hills. In September Nott^s col- 
umn took Kabul. The city was turned over to loot and 
massacre. The great bazaar, one of the handsomest stone 
structures of Central Asia, was blown up by gunpowder. 
By the express orders of Lord EUenborough the sacred san- 
dalwood gates of Somnath, which had adorned the tomb of 
Mahmud of Ghasni since the eleventh century, were brought 
away as trophies of war. These atrocities kept alive the 
fierce hatred of aU things British in Afghanistan for years 
to come. 

In South Africa, too, the seeds of enduring hatred were 
sown at this time. Scarcely had the new Boer community 
in Zululand become well settled when a proclamation was 
issued in Cape Town, declaring that Katal should become a 
British territory. Soldiers were despatched to Durban to 
support this claim. After some sharp fighting the Boers 
were driven out of the seaport When the British Commis- 
sioner arrived at Pietermaritzbnrg, a Btormy mass meeting 
was held. In the end the Boer women passed a unanimous 
resolution that rather than submit to English rule they would 
emigrate once more. Pointiiig to the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, the oldest of the women said: ^'We go across those 
mountains to freedom or to death.'* Over these mountains 
almost the whole population of IN'atal trekked their veay into 
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the uninhabited resiona beyirnicL fimnding onee meoB tfaoir 
commonwealth, known later as the Tiaiisvaal, or Sontfa. 
African Bepnbiic 

In Anatralia the nnx mpnauma dve oonadnition wai 
gianted to the "Fngiifth ookmista of Xew Somh. Wales. Al- 
most nmnitaneonsiv with tins began the agfratami for 
iqpamdng Victoria from Xew Sonth Wales. 

In England, eariv in the Pariiamentaiy sesnon. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel on behalf of the Govezmnent moved his famons bill 
for a sliding scale of the duties on com. In the debate tiiat 
followed, the moat notaUe speeches weie made hv Cofadsi 
and 3f acanlaj, who advocated complete free trade. The bill 
was passed on die 5th of ApriL To enconnoer a trnancial 
deficit of £2,570,000 and meet the heavy e^enditnrea for the 
wan in India and China, Peel resorted to an income tax. 
This KIL, too, was carried liiron^ Parliament with toIeraU^ 
qpeed, and waa passed with handsome majoritiea by botk 
Hoosesu It called for a tax of sevenpenoe on. eveij poviiid 
d annual income above £150. 

In emulation of the new provifflons for eopjrx^lit in 
France, a bill was enacted to extend English eopyri^bt 
fwm twenty'-eig^ to forty-two years. Among die conwdura- 
tions which prompted Parliament to perform this long de- 
layed act of justice was the recent lamented death of Sir 
Walter Scott The royalties on his works were the <RiIy re- 
wcmret left to his family, and the copyri^t on ibe moai 
Important of them, the Waverley Novels, was abont to ex{Hie. 
Soutbey, the Poet Laureate, before his recent illness, it waa 
stated, bad been deterred from undertaking a projected great 
work by the unsatisfactory copyri^it provisions. Words- 
worth was about to lose the fruits of some of his earliest and 
most patriotic poems. Among those who actively pressed the 
measure were Cbarles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle. The 
sixty years' copyright demanded in Carlyle's petition waa 
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not obtained ; but authors were allowed to retain the property 
of their works during Hf e, while their heirs oonld possess it 
for seven years after their death. Coincident with this lit- 
erary victory came other triumphs in literature. Thomas B. 
Macaulay published his ^^Lays of Ancient Bome"; Alfred 
Tennyson brou^t out '^Locksley Hall" and other poems; 
Bulwer Lytton finished ^Zanoni" ; the new Shakespeare So- 
ciety issued some twenty volumes of researches. A new 
impetus to the making of books and printing was given by 
Woolwich's new system of electrotyping^ and Charles Young's 
new device of a typesetting machine, first employed on the 
"Family Herald." 

It was then, too, that Dr. Julius Bobert Meyer, an ob- 
scure physician in Heilbronn, published a paper in liebig'a 
"Annalen," entitled "The Force of Inorganic Nature." Not 
merely the mechanical theory of heat, but the entire doctrine 
of the conservation of energy was clearly formulated. It is 
true that he was anticipated in a measure by Mohr, but Helm* 
holtz, who in after years exhaustively demonstrated the truth 
of the hypothesis, credits Meyer with the first clear formula- 
tion of the doctrine. 

A great gain for humanity was made in Lord Ashley's 
successful bill for the restriction of work done by women 
and children in mines and collieries. Under the leadership 
of O'Connell's former Irish rival, Feargus O'Connor, the 
agitation for a People's Charter was revived. On May 2 
another monster petition, containing nearly 3,500,000 signa- 
tures, was rolled into Parliament Too voluminous to pass 
through the doors, it had to be cut up and carried into 
the hall by sixteen men. A motion to consider it was vio- 
lently opposed by Macaulay, Once more the petition was 
rejected by 287 over 49 votes. Now followed one of the 
most singular labor strikes of England. This was the so- 
oalled sacred month^ or thirty days' idleness to be enforced 
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throngfaoiit the United Kingdom. Within, a few days die 
Chartista conld boast that for fifty miles roond ItfanrfiPrter 
every loom was stilL The attempt to extend the strike to 
London was followed by the arrest of O'Connor and neaiiy 
100 of his associates. They were tried and convicted, but 
owing to a flaw in the indictment sentence conld not be 
carried ont. The agitation was made to appear more seriooa 
by two attempts to assassinate the Queen in May and Jnly. 
In Angnst the Duke of Wellington was reinstated as 
commander-in-chief of the British army. Among the mili- 
tary reforms imdertaken was the general introduction of tbe 
percussion-cap musket in the infantry^ and the use of tibe 
carbine in the artillery. The war in China was brou^t to 
a close* The long period of inaction following the occupa- 
tion of Ningpo had been broken in March by Chinese at- 
tempts to recapture Ningpo, Chinhai^ and Chusan. In all 
three places the British beat off their assailants^ At Ningpo 
the Chinese succeeded in breaking throng the south and 
west gates, and reached the centre of the city only to be 
mowed down there by the British artillery. At Tazeki a 
strong Chinese camp was captured by the British. The Chi- 
nese losses on this occasion were over 1^000 killed, includ- 
ing many of the Imperial Guards. The British casualties 
did not exceed 40. A naval expedition next attacked Cha- 
poo, China's port of trade with Japan. The main body 
of the Chinese was routed, but 300 of their soldiers shut 
themselves up in a walled inclosure, and held their ground 
until three-fourths of their number were slain. As hereto- 
fore, the British casualties were smaU. The important city 
of Shanghai was captured without appreciable resistance. 
The most serious affair of the war was the attack on Chin- 
kiangfoo on the southern bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang at 
one of the entrances of the great canaL A part of the Man- 
chu garrison held out there until shot down to the last man* 
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The inner Tatar city was only taken after the Manchns had 
first killed the women and children and then themselves. 
The immediate losses of the British were nearly two hun- 
dred. Owing to the intense heat, ihey failed to bury the 
bodies of the Chinese. Pestilence and cholera broke out, and 
caused more serious losses than befell the main force sent 
against Ufanking. On August 5 the British fleet appeared 
before Nanking, the second city of the Empire. It was then 
that Minister Elepoo, the leader of the Chinese peace party, 
prevailed upon Emperor Taouk-Wang to give in. On Au- 
gust 26 peace was concluded on board the British flagship 
"Comwallis.'' China paid an indemnity of $21,000,000, 
and confirmed the cession of Hong Kong to England. The 
English opium factory at Canton was to be reinstalled, and, 
in addition to this, foreign trading was to be allowed at the 
ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, Amoy, and Foochow, after a 
tariff should have been agreed upon and consular officers 
appointed. The final ceremonies of peace were marred by 
barbarous injuries inflicted upon the famous porcelain tower 
of Nanking by a party of British officers and soldiers. In 
the words of a British historian: "The only weak point in 
the commercial treaty was that it contained no reference to 
opium. Sir Henry Pottinger failed to obtain the assent of 
the Chinese Government to its legalization.'' On this point 
the Emperor had been inflexible. HimseH a reformed 
opium smoker, he had lost three sons by this vice. To all 
proposals to legalize the opium trade he replied: "Nothing 
will induce me to raise revenue from the vice and misery of 
my people." 

The Webster-Ashburton treaty, regulating the northeastr 
em boundary between the United States and Canada, was 
signed on August 9. A strip of territory claimed by the 
State of Maine was ceded to Canada, while a more important 
strip was yielded to Vermont and New York. The treaty 
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In Central America General Morazan invaded Costa 
Bica to reeatablidi by force the federation of the Central 
American States* At first he was welcomed by tiie popniaticm 
and recognised as President of Costa Bica. But later, as the 
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FRENCH (X)MMUNISTIC FHILOSOFHERS 1842 

guerrilla war dragged itself out, the opposition gained ground* 
Jose Maria Alfaro was recognized as President. In South 
America General Bosas made another attempt to subject 
Montevideo. Gold was discovered in Uruguay. In the West 
Indies the restoration of .peace in Cuba was followed by edu- 
cational, far-reaching reforms. Another revolution in Haiti 
provoked French interference. 

The French squadron that had made demonstrations in 
the Caribbean Sea presently descended upon the Marquesas 
Islands in the southern Pacific, and annexed them to France. 
In Africa the war against Abd-el-Kader was pushed forward. 
The Arabs attacked Mostaganem and Arzee, and lured Tus- 
suf , the commander of the new French corps of native Spahis, 
into an ambush. General Valle, with a division of 9,000 
men, drove Abd-el-Kader from an intrenched pass between 
Medah and Muzaia ; but the French lost heavily. The Alge- 
rian war during this year alone cost 12,000 lives and 50,000,- 

000 francs. Vallfe was superseded by Bugeaud. 

The French general elections had just resulted in favor 
of the Government, when, on July 18, the Duke of Orleans 
was killed by a fall from his carriage. After this event the 
Chambers fixed the succession to the throne upon the Duke 
cf Nemours, until the children of the Duke of Orleans should 

1 e of age. 

By this time the socialistic theories of Saint Simon and 
Fourier were exploited still further by Louis Blanc and 
Proudhon. Blanc's writings had an immense vogue among 
the workmen of Paris. This was especially true of his 
''Organization of Labor,'' published this year, wherein he- 
proclaimed the opportunity to work las a social right. Proud- 
hon carried Etienne Cabet's "Icarian" theories so far that in 
his famous book, "What is Property ?" after describing the 
conditions under which property is held according to the Na- 
poleonic Code, he delivered the categorical dictum, "li this 
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Oemiao/ about tbia fame tiioe loet ber great Oriental 
iebolar^ F. W« QeneaiiML Bimsen isTented bis cazbcn batteij. 
Oernrtnn^ tbe banisbed Hanoverian profesBor, Inauglit oot 
bis History of Oennan liter atm ey ^v^icb ended widi a stir- 
ring appeal for political nnitjr* Tbe same ideal in the na- 
ti^/nal if not democratic sense was voiced bj tbe King of 
Pmssia dnring tbe ceremonies commemorating tbe resnmp- 
i\(m of work on ihe petit Catbedral of Cdogne. Frederick 
William IV, fresb from tbe riots of Berlin, declared: ^'Tbe 
spirit tbat builds tins catbedral is tbe same tbat bas broken 
oiir chains, and tbe disgrace of foreign domination over tbis 
German river — it is tbe spirit of German, strengtb and nnily." 
Even Archduke John, tbe uncle of tbe Emperor of Austria, 
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REFORMS IN RUSSIA 1842 

proposed this toast: "No Austria, no Prussia; but a great 
united Germany — firm-rooted as her mountains." 

In Russia a concession to modem ideas was made by Czar 
Nicholas, in his ukase of April 14, permitting the great land- 
holders to liberate their serfs. Another imperial ukase em- 
powered the Government to take over church lands upon 
condemnation proceedings and money payments. Russian 
literature, notwithstanding the strict censorship, flourished 
during this period. A new source of poetry was discovered 
by Koltsov in the Slavic folk songs. Griboyodov's new com- 
edy, "Too Clever by Half," had already become one of the 
stock pieces. The success of this play was rivaled by GtogoFs 
comedy, "The Revisor." In 1842 this same writer brought 
out his celebrated romance, "Dead Souls." Ivan Turgenyev 
was just entering upon his career. 

Toward the close of the year new troubles broke out in 
Spain. In November a popular insurrection at Barcelona 
was joined by the National Guards. Following upon a bitter 
fight in the streets of the city, on November 16, the Guards 
retired into the citadel, where they held their ground. After 
one month's stubborn resistance there, they were subjected to 
such heavy artillery fire that they were glad to surrender 
to Espartero's government forces on Christmas Eve. 
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BRITISH ANNEX 8GINDE 1S43 

wronged/' came to ierms. On the daj after their apparent 
submission Outram was attacked by the infuriated Beluche^. 
With 100 followers he barely succeeded in fighting his way 
through to two British war steamers lying in the river. 
Napier, with his 2,600 men, now moved against the Beluchee 
army, numbering nearly 10,000. On February 17 the oppos- 
ing forces met at Meanee. It proved an all-day fight. Most 
of the white oflScers fell. In the end Napier closed the doubt- 
ful struggle by a decisive cavalry charge. The Sepoy horse- 
men charged through the Beluchee army and stormed the 
batteries on the ridge of the hill of Meanee. 

Napier followed up his victory the next day by a message 
sent into Hyderabad that he would storm the city unless it 
surrendered. Six of the Ameers came out and laid their 
swords at his feet. Another enemy remained — Shere Ma- 
homed of Meerpoor. On March 24 Napier, with 5,000 
troops, attacked this chief, who had come with 20,000 Belu- 
chees before the walls of Hyderabad. Napier won another 
brilliant victory, which was followed up by the British occu- 
pation of Meerpoor. The spirit of the Beluchees was so 
broken that after two sli^t actions in June, when Shere 
Mahomed was routed and fled into the desert, the war was at 
an end. Scinde was annexed to the British Empire. 

At home, in the meanwhile, the Chartist agitation, with 
its "sacred month'' strike, was carried over into this year, 
while the leaders were tried before the Lancashire Assizes, 
Popular meetings were held at Birmingham, Manchester, and 
London. O'Connor, after his suspension of sentence in court, 
made the mistake of setting himself against the anti-corn law 
agitation led by Cobden and Bright To most Englishmen 
of the day the free-trade issue appeared the most momentous. 
O'Connor's star paled accordingly. Early in the year a new 
free-trade hall had been opened in (London, the largest room 
for public meetings in 1he TTnited Kingdom. A dozen lee- 
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IMI DCATH Of 90CTHET 

tunrs were kept bisj. Cobden alooe addreflsed wme tbirtj 
gr^st eocmtTj meetuiA during the fiist half of the jemr. At 
the siune time the Iriih agitatioQ for repeal of the legislmti^e 
onioD with Enj^aivd Msamed formidable proportions. The 
Iri«b leeiet sodetj of the ^QCi^ Magoires^ spread alarm- 
ingij. On March 16 Daniel (yConnell addressed 30,000 
persons at Trimm, urging repeal of the act of united l^isla- 
tion for Ireland and Great Britain. A few months later 
several htmdred thousand people gathered on the hill of Tara 
to listen to his eloquent words. As a result of this agitation, 
(yConnell, with sereral of his followers, was arrested, in 
October, on chafes of sedition. Simnltaneonsly with this 
the BCHiMlled ^^ 'Becca Riots'' against turnpike tolls broke out 
in Wales. One month after O'Connell's arrest the greatest 
free-trade meeting of the year was held at Manchester. Both 
Cobden and Bright made speeches against the com laws. One 
hundred thousand pounds were collected on the spot from 
wealthy manufacturers who attended the meeting. Other 
erents that excited the attention of Englishmen were the 
erection of the great Nelson column in Trafalgar Square and 
the opening of the Thames tunnel for pedestrians. Xasmyth 
invented his steam hammer. Mill published his ^'System of 
Logic.'' The event of the year in English letters was the 
death of Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate. During the last 
few years his brain had softened, and his mind had become 
enfeebled. Southey was bom at Bristol in 1774. His first 
long narrative poem, "Joan of Arc/' written at the age of 
nineteen, achieved instant and remarkable popularity. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century he published the "wild 
and wondrous song" of "Thalaba, the Destroyer," founded 
on Moslem mythology. "Kehema," founded on Hindu lore, 
followed. In 1803, after some years of wandering, the poet 
went to live at Greta Hall, near Keswick, which remained his 
home until his death. In 1818 he was made Poet Laureate. 
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Unlike his great contemporaries, Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Bcotty Sonthey never achieved a great material suooess. In 
1836, when he was sixty-one years old, he wrote to Sir Robert 
Peel while declining the offer of a baronetcy : "Last year for 
the first time in my life I was provided with a yearns expendi- 
tnre beforehand." Yet his works at this time filled nearly 
a hundred volumes. 

After Southey's death William Wordsworth was made 
Poet Laureate. His acceptance of this benefice from the 
Government incensed his moral radical friends. Robert 
Browning then wrote the famous invective lines entitled "The 
Lost Leader," and beginning : 

''Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat." 

America this year lost three of her prominent literary 
men by the deaths of Allston, the poet and painter, Hfoah 
Webster, the lexicographer, and Key, the author of "The 
Star-Spangled Banner." The historian Prescott now brought 
out his great "Conquest of Mexico.'^ Longfellow published 
his "Spanish Student." Edgar Allan Poe wrote his stories of 
"The Tell-Tale Heart" and "The Pit and the Pendulum," 
and the striking poem, "The Conqueror Worm." His fear- 
ful tale of the "Black Cat" was published in the "Saturday 
Evening Post." 

On June 17 the new Bunker Hill Monument of Boston 
was dedicated amid impressive ceremonies. Daniel Webster, 
who as a young man had spoken there when the cornerstone 
was laid by Lafayette, was once more the orator of the day. 
In the South Jefferson Davis began his political career as a 
member of the Mississippi Convention, as did Andrew John- 
son of Tennessee, who was then elected to Congress. The 
pending negotiations with Great Britain concerning the pos- 
session of Oregon were made more momentonB by the exodus 
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In other parts of tlie world the spread of Western civiliza- 
tion was carried on with accustomed vigor. A French squad- 
ron seised Tahiti in the Society Islands. In Algiers the war 
against Abd-el-Kader was kept alive by occasional raids and 
by buying over the less faithful of his followers. The natives 
were enrolled in the French army in regiments of Turcos, 
Zouaves, and Spahis. The barbaric glamour of their Oriental 
garby as well as the reputation of their dashing leader. 
Colonel Lamorci^re, attracted many Frenchmen and foreign 
adventurers to this service. Soon there were enough men to 
form the famous "Foreign Legion," celebrated by Mrs. He- 
mana in her poem beginning: 

"A soldier of the Legion lay dying at Algiers." 

In China, after the ratification of the Nanking treaty, 
the five treaty ports were opened to all foreigners on the 
same footing as to Englishmen. Long before this the Rus- 
sians had already established themselves in certain parts of 
China. The smoldering resentment against the white men 
found vent in the truculent doings of the anti-foreign sociely 
of the "Green Water Lily^' in Hoonan. 

Now trouble broke out in the Punjab. Jankoji Bao Sin- 
dia had died in February, and his widow, a girl of twelve, 
now ruled over the Sikhs. She outwitted her native Minister, 
who was supported by the British. Lord EUenborough has- 
tened to interfere. He ordered the British army to advance 
to Gwalior, under Sir Hugh Gough, in December. All Sin- 
dia made common cause against the foreigner. The Sikh 
warriors tried to oppose the British advance in two simulta- 
neous battles at Maharajpore and Punniar, fought on the 
twenty-ninth day of December. Both engagements resulted 
in their defeat The Queen and her Ministers were deposed^ 
and the Sikh army was reduced to 6,000 men. 
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Lord Aberdeen Notifies American Government of England's Desire to 
have Texas Abolish Slavery — Gun Explosion on the "Princeton" 
Kills Secretary of State Upshur— Calhoun Succeeds Him — In Reply 
to Aberdeen's Kote He Announces Intention to Annex Texas — Senate 
Rejects Texan Treatv — Mob Lynches Joseph Smith, the Mormon — 
Morse Sends First Telegram Between Baltimore and Washington — 
Other Notable Scientific Events — New English Books — Deaths of 
Burdett, Liberal Statesman, and Dalton, the Ohemist — Daniel 
O'Connell Convicted of Sedition — His Sentence is Reversed — Par- 
liament Passes Gladstone's Bill for Government Regulation of Rail- 
roads, Looking to Ultimate Ownershijp — Santo Domingo Separates 
from Haiti — Revolution in Greece against Absolutism Gains Hollow 
Victory — Government Graft Continues as Before — Calabrian Revolt 
is Ruthlessly Crushed — Death of Bernadotte — Swedish Progress in 
Science and Literature — Accession of Oscar I — He Inaugurates Re- 
forms — Deaths of Thorvaldsen, the Sculptor, Joseph Bonaparte, and 
Saint-Hilaire^ the Naturalist — New French Books — French Whip 
Sultan of Morocco and Form Alliance with Him against Abd-el- 
Kader, the Algerian — <j^eneral Zurbano Leads Military Revolt in 
Spain. 

A FTEE the retirement of Daniel Webster from the 
/\ State Department, President Tyler began active ef- 
X -m. forts toward the annexation of Texas. The Mexi- 
can Government, learning of this movement, notified the 
United States that annexation would be regarded as a cause 
for war. Texas had first asked for American interference, 
and, failing in this, turned to Great Britain. The debt of 
Texas was largely owed in England, and it was the policy of 
Lord Aberdeen, accordingly, to encourage her independence. 
At Great Britain's motion, Mexico agreed to the indepen- 
dence of Texas on the pledge of that republic not to permit 
herself to be annexed by any other country. In February a 
note by Lord Aberdeen was transmitted to the American 
Government, stating that Great Britain desired to see slavery 
abolished in Texas, as elsewhere, but disclaimed any inten- 
tion unduly to force that point. This statement in itself 
whetted the desire of the Southern States of the Union to 
incorporate Texas among the slaveholding States. Calhoun, 
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1M4 LYXCHIXG OF JOSEPH SMITH 

who fts earij as 1S36 had demanded the amiezatian of Texas 
OD behalf of the interests of Soothem slaToj, was inTited to 
join Tjla^s Cabinet as Seexetaxr of StalCL The office had 
been rendered vacant Febmaiy 28 br the calamitous explo- 
sion of a new monster gnn on the U.S.S. ^'Prineetan," IdQin^ 
Seeretaij of State Upshnr and Secretazy Gilmer of the Navy 
in the immediate ricinitT of President Tjler. CaDiGaii 
entered office on March 6, and on April 13 the Texan treaty 
of annexation was signed. On April 18 Calhoon answeied 
Lord Aberdeen's note, dedaring that 'Hhe British avowal 
made it the imperions dntj of the Federal Government to con- 
dnde in self-defence a treaty of annexation with Texas." As 
to this transaction. Von Hoist, Calhomi's biographer, has 
said: ^t may not be correct to apply, withoot modification, the 
code of priyate ethics to politics ; but, however flexible pcditi- 
cal morality may be, a lie is a lie, and Calhonn knew there 
was not a particle of truth in these assertions.'' The annexa- 
tion treaty was held back in the American Senate nntil the 
Democratic Conventi<m of 1844 had declared for the reaa- 
nexation of Texas. In the hope that this wonld secure rati- 
fication the treaty was submitted in June, but the Senate 
once more rejected it by 35 to 16 votes. Undismayed by 
this, President Tyler within three days sent another message 
to the House of Bepresentatives asking for reconsideraticm of 
the subject, but the matter went over until after the Presi- 
dential campaign in the autumn« Henry Clay's vacillating 
stand throughout this controversy proved fatal to his Presir 
dential aspirations. 

During this same year the Indians surrendered tiie re- 
gions adjoining Lake Superior, which were promptly settied 
by white men. Iron was then discovered at Marquette and 
copper at Keweenaw Point At Nauvoo, Illinois, where the 
Mormons had just erected a temple, iheir revival of pa- 
triarchal polygamy excited the wrath of the people. Riots 
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broke out June 27. The Mormon leader^ Joseph Smithy and 
his brother, Hyrum, who had been lodged in jail at Carthage, 
Illinois, on the charge of treason, were dragged out by a mob 
and killed. Under the leadership of Brigham Young, the 
Mormons moved to the West, founding in 1847 Salt Lake 
City in Utah. 

By means of a Congressional grant of $30,000, Samuel 
B. F. Morse constructed his first telegraph line over the forty 
miles between Baltimore and Washington. The first message, 
"What hath God wrought I" is still preserved by the Con- 
necticut Historical Society. Before this Alfred Vail had 
perfected his telegraph code of alphabetical signs, with his 
dry point reading register and relay key. Now Ezra Cornell 
contributed his invention of an inverted cup of glass for in- 
sulating live wires. Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, 
Connecticut, first employed nitrous oxide gas, popularly 
known as laughing gas, in extracting one of his own teeth. 

In England Faraday published his first "Experimental 
Researches in Electricity." The anonymous publication of 
"Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," containing 
the first enunciation of Darwin's doctrine of the origin of 
species by evolution, was followed by a storm of controversy. 
Another subject for controversy was furnished by the invention 
of the new tonic system in music (Do re mi fa). Kingsley 
brought out his "Village Sermons," while Max Miiller came 
into prominence by his new edition and translation of "Hito- 
padesa," a collection of old Hindu fables. The necrology 
of the year in England includes John Dalton, the physicist, 
and Sir Francis Burdett, the parliamentarian and popular 
leader, who did so much for liberty of speech and of the 
press. John Dalton, a strangely original genius, and per- 
haps the greatest theoretical chemist of his generation, first 
came into prominence bv showing that water existed in air 
as an indepenaent ga,«. ihe wonderful theory of atoms, on 
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QiKen in Otober^ Another measure wiodL was spBaStf 
fasti! li ^Tnnxeii ParixanuKic owin^ to die ^i^t inxpcBrtaDBee 
attaefaed % it^ was Glatd^ume^s Bill regyrrTrnc die rafLroads e£ 
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The discovery of gold in Sonth AnatraKa drew hordes of 
immigrants to that colony. Others were attracted to Amer- 
ica by the diacovery of diamonds in BrazO. In the West 
Indies the snecessfnl rising against President Boyer of Haiti 
resulted in the foundation of the Black Bepnblic of Santo 
Domingo. President Rivi^, at the head of 20,000 n^roes 
from Haiti, was defeated and had to abandon his attempt to 
snbdtie the Dominicans. Gnerier superseded him as Presi- 
dent of Haiti. The warlike spirit of these negroes spread 
to the neighboring islsnd of Cuba. Various armed risings 
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DEATH OF BERNADOTTE 1844 

of the blacks in the province of Santiago and elsewhere 
were sternly put down by the Spaniards and their white de- 
scendants in Cuba. 

A bloodless revolution in Greece resulted in the dismissal 
of King Otto's Bavarian Ministry and the King's acceptance 
of a Constitution, which left the King almost as absolute as 
before. Yet his government was weak and slipshod. The 
wretched fiscal system and heavy taxation of the old Turkish 
regime were retained, while ill-managed innovations from 
Bavaria, such as military conscription, drove large numbers 
to brigandage. As an American traveler remarked at the 
time: "The whole Greek Government is one enormous job.'' 

The long-smoldering discontent of the common people in 
Italy and Sicily, fomented by the secret agitation of such 
men as Mazzini and Garibaldi, found premature vent in a 
popular insurrection in Calabria. The revolt was ruthlessly 
put down, and its leaders, Attilio and Emilio Bandiero, with 
eighteen others, were shot. 

On March 8 Bemadotte, latterly known as King Charles 
XIV of Sweden, died in his eighty-first year, universally 
mourned by his adopted subjects. His reign produced a new 
line of eminent scientists and was the golden age of Swedish 
literature. Berzelius remolded the science of chemistry and 
founded theoretical chemistry. Elias Fries devised a new 
system of botany. Sven Nilsson, a distinguished zoologist, 
also became the founder of a new science, comparative arche- 
ology. Schlyter brought out a complete collection of the old 
Scandinavian laws, a work of equal importance to philology 
and jurisprudence. Ling invented the Swedish system of 
gymnastics and founded the Institute of Gymnastics in Stock- 
holm, where his Swedish massage or movement cure was 
further developed. Geijer, as a philosopher, was a follower 
of Hoeijer, while as a historian he attained foremost rank in 
Sweden. Professor of History at Upsala, he was accused of 
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he »«y>i^<1^'^ the throne. Like hia father, he was j 
«f the fiBe ttrii*. Vj/m bi^ aeeeman acveral important lefoi 
were ftf rmee eriacfed W the new Kiksdag. It was decided 
ihni tbis nmemlAj shtrald meet everj third instead of every 
fifth year ; the liberty orf the press was extended, and equal 
ri^its were aeeorded to women in certain matters of inheri- 
tanee and ot marriage* 

Albert Bertal Tborraldaen, the great Danish scniptor, 
died suddenly on March 25^ at Copenhagen. Tborvaldsea 
wa0 the son of an Icelandic sailor^ who incidentally earned a 
living by carving wooden fignrebeads for ships. At the age 
of twf»nfy-fonr yonng Tborvaldaen, who had attended the 
Hoyal Aeademy of Fine Arts at Copenhagen^ won the grand 
pri»e, which enabled him to pnrsne his studies at Rome. 

In the spring of 1806 Thorvaldsen made his first im- 
portant bas-relief, "The Abdnction of Briseis/' which still 
remains one of the most celebrated of the sculptor's works. 
Orders now began to come in from all over the world. 
Thorvaldsen executed for Napoleon I his colossal friese lep- 
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TQOBYALDSEN'S PUPILS 1344 

lesenting the "Entry of Alexander the Great into Babylon.'' 
It remains one of the largest and most ambitions of Thor- 
valdsen's woribs. It was intended for the Temple of Glory, 
now the Church of the Madeleine, in Paris. Before Thorvald- 
sen could execute the frieze in marble, Napoleon suffered his 
reverses and was exiled to Elba. The Bourbon Qt)vemment 
in France refused to take the monument. A replica in mar- 
ble now adorns the Palace of Christianborg in Denmaric 

The death of Oanova having left the Academy of St. 
Luke without a president, Pope Leo XII himseU nominated 
Thorvaldsen to be Oanova's successor, as incontestably the 
greatest sculptor in Rome, "even though a heretic." Thor- 
valdsen's stay at Rome was brought to an end by an epidemic 
of cholera. The Government of Denmark sent a royal frigate 
to Leghorn to bring Thorvaldsen and all his sculptures back 
to his native land. Arriving in Copenhagen, the old artist 
was received with even greater honor than before. Li 
his seventy-second year he died suddenly, while attending a 
performance at the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen. Eour 
years later, after the completion of the Thorvaldsen Museum, 
his remains were laid in the vault that had been prepared for 
him there, amid the rich collection of his masterpieces. 

As a sculptor, Thorvaldsen's name will always be linked 
with that of his great rival and contemporary, Canova. Both 
sculptors are equally remarkable for the way they returned 
to the classic traditions of Hellenic sculpture. It was re- 
served to their successors to introduce a modem note in 
sculpture. Like Canova, Thorvaldsen exerted great influ- 
ence on almost all the sculptors who came to Rome in his 
day. Thus Ranch declared himself indebted to him for the 
purity of his style. From his school in turn issued Riechd 
of Dresden, Drake, Wolff, and Blauser of Cologne. Among 
the friends of Thorvaldsen who profited by his councils 
were Dannecker, Schadow, and Schwanthaler. At Rom« 
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PnMiietl effect to the tescfain^ <jf Saini-Siinoiiy Founer, and 
I//ab Blanc was fdren hv the establishment of the so-called 
CfMiH^^ m infant asvlams for the temporarr care of diit 
dr^^ of working mothers. Alexandre Dnmas's aerial iiove!, 
^^le iUmnl of 3Ionte Cristo/' appeared doring the jear. 

The fr/reign affairs of France throng^nt this year were 
fondueted by Guizot Aa a result of the military oocapati<HL 
of Algiers^ war with Morocco broke out in May. The Priiioe 
d« JoinriUe bombarded and captured the fortified town of 
Ifogador, Marshal Bugeaud won a signal victory over the 
Morn's on the banks of Isly. After the defeat of the rebellious 
stjbjr^cts of the Sultan of Morocco^ this potentate, Abder Hah- 
xnmx^ ma^le common cause with the French against Abd-el- 
Kad<9n A French treaty with China was n^otiated by 
CiinV/H in October. France made amends to England for 
t}i« French indignities to the British Consul at Tahiti, while 
tho indijixmdcmce of Hawaii was guaranteed by a joint dec- 
laration iA France, Great Britain, and the United States. 
Toward the close of the year the uncertainties of government 
in Hpain were once more made manifest by a military in- 
surrootion, headed by General Zurbano. 
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EVENTS OF 1845 

Pabllcation of Poe's "The Raven" Creates Literary Sensation — ^United 
States Annexes Texas — Boundary Between Northwest and British 
America Fixed at Forty-Ninth Parallel — Senate Ratifies Cushing's 
Treaty with China — Polk Inaugurated as President — He Appoints 
Buchanan Secretary of State — ^Taylor Occupies Territory in Dispute 
Between Texas tind Mexico — ^Death of Andrew Jackson — Spanish- 
American Countries Suppress Slave Trade — Spain Reco/mizes Inde- 
pendence of Venezuela — ^Zurbano is Betrayed and Stkot—Cortes 
Adopts Reactionary Constitution — France Expels Jesuits — French 
Massacre Tribe of Kabyles — French and British Join in Aggressive 
Colonial Extension — British Assist Negroes against Boers — Sir John 
Franklin Sails on His Fatal Polar Expedition — Great Fire in 
Quebec — Famine in Ireland and Failure of Harvest in Great Britain 
Force Peel to Endorse Repeal of Com Laws — His Cabinet Resigns, 
and Russell is Called on to Form New Ministry — He Fails, and 
Peel is Recalled — "Times's" Premature Announcement of Peel's 
Purpose to Repeal Corn Laws Bears Price of Grain — Sikh Army 
Crosses Sutle>-~Little Marches to Meet Them and is Surrounded 
—British Relief Force Puts Lai Singh to Flight at Moodkee— Brit- 
ish Forces Combine and Win Battle of Ferozeshahar — Sikhs are 
Driven Back Over Sutlej — ^Deaths of Thomas Hood, the Poet, Syd- 
ney Smith, the Satirist, and Elizabeth E^y, the Prison Reformer. 

AT the beginning of the year, in America, came a lit- 
ZJk erary sensation of imwonted brilliancy. In the New 
X JL York "Evening Mirror," January 29, Edgar Allan 
Poe's famous poem "The Raven'' was reprinted from the 
advance sheets of "The American Whig Review." The poem 
was copied all over America and soon reached England. 
Baudelaire translated it into French. As Poe's biographer, 
Woodberry, has said : "No great poem ever established itself 
so immediately, so widely, and so imperishably in men's 
minds." 

War between the United States of North America and 
Mexico was now seen to be inevitable. On January 25 a 
joint resolution for the annexation of Texas passed through 
the American House of Representatives by a vote of 120 to 
98, and through the Senate by 27 over 25 votes. On March 1 
President Tyler signed the bill. It meant a distinct gain 
for the pro-slavery party in the United States, and was de- 
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ruyijyuftd as socfa. by die aboiidomstB <j£ die Xordi. Balk m 
Heiieo and hi die Uaiisd Stices acciTe prepamtioiig woe 
now mmit for wir, AmerieaiL afaips vae scill welcomed in 
die {y)rti of Meadeo, die moce » ance mazij of d&sn braogfat 
■eeded nnniitioiis of wsr. In die United States sCrauaoos 
«ff<yrta wne made to aetde all pendizig difeiaices widi odier 
eoontriea. Tbe Demi>*ratic admimscratzoii ga^ve up its beQi- 
eoae altimatum of ^^nfirr-fotir fony or fi^t^ on die quesdon 
of the bonndarj between oar Xorthweitf and Bridah America, 
and accepted the fortr-nintb parallel as a dividing line. 
Caleb Cnabing^a treaty with China was ratilied by the Sot- 
ate^ Jamca K. Polk succeeded Tyler as the elevendi Presi^ 
dent, He bad lepresented Tennessee in the House for 
fo ur t e en years, aerring twice as Speaker. Polk a{^)c»nted 
James Buchanan as his Secretary of State. 

With this question out of the way, the brunt of preparing 
for war now fell upon the new administration. Troops were 
massed within striking distance, and General Taylor was pnt 
in command of the American army. He proceedcrd to St. 
Joseph's Island, and from there crossed over to Corpus 
Christi on the mainland, near the mouth of the Xueees Rirer. 
At this point more troops were concentrated to remain in 
winter quarters until the opening of hostilities. On June 8 
Andrew Jackson died at "The Hermitage*' in Tennessee, 
where he had lived quietly ever since his retirement from the 
Presidency. 

The frustration of the British attempt to keep slavery out 
of Texas was offset in other directions. A convention was 
concluded between Ecuador and Great Britain to suppress 
slave trading in that region. In Cuba, likewise, General 
Concha took measures for the total suppression of the slave 
trade. A law was passed making the trade a criminal offence 
in the Spanifth West Indies. The Government of Spain after 
much reluctance recognized the independence of Venezuela! 
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FRANCE £XPBLS JSSUIT8 1845 

Affairs in Spain had taken a new turn. On January 21 Gen- 
eral Znrbano was betrayed into the hands of his enemies and 
was shot. The Cortes adopted a reactionary constitution. 

In France a Liberal majority in the Chambers, after 
a prolonged struggle, brought about the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. The French war in Algeria by this time had de- 
generated into mere guerrilla fighting. The chief event of 
the year brought execration upon the arms of France. A 
tribe of Kabyles had taken refuge in the caves of Dahra. 
Unable to dislodge them from there, Gteneral Pelissier gave 
orders to smoke them out Some five hundred of the tribes- 
men, among them women, children, and aged people, were 
suffocated. 

Colonial extension in other parts of the world was carried 
on in like aggressive manner. Thus a joint expedition of 
France and Great Britain made an attack on Tamatave in 
Madagascar, but failed of success. Another joint expedition 
of the two Powers forced the Republic of Argentine to con- 
cede free navigation of the La Plata River. In South Africa 
Govemor-Greneral Maitland of Cape Colony earned the ever- 
lasting hatred of the Boers by sending out an armed expedi- 
tion to assist the black warriors of Griqualand against the 
Boers. In India affairs at Lahore had reached a crisis. 
There the boy Maharajah, with his regent mother and her 
favorite sirdar, Lai Singh, were at the mercy of their Sikh 
soldiery. To save themselves they determined to launch their 
army upon the British. 

British enterprise found a vent in other ways beyond 
colonial conquests. In the spring of this year Sir John 
Franklin sailed out once more with the "Erebus" and "Ter- 
ror," in quest of the Northwest Passage. The last message 
from him was received in July. News also reached England 
that he had entered Lancaster Sound, but it was long after 
that before anything was heard concerning him. Since then 
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1845 FEEL OONVERTED TO FREE FOOD 

more than thirty Arctic expeditions have searched in vain 
for the body of Franklin, Two successiye fires in midsam- 
mer destroyed two-thirds of the city of Quebec Another 
serious calamity was the Irish famine of this year, caused by 
the failure of the potato crop. The distress thus occasioned 
increased the agitation against the com laws. As during the 
preceding year, great mass meetings were held in Birming- 
ham and Manchester. Sir Robert Peel, early in the year, 
had shown his new leanings toward free trade by the in- 
troduction of a bill for the abolition of import duties on no 
less than four himdred and thirty articles. The Govern- 
ment's discrimination in favor of the duties on sugar pro- 
voked a long debate in Parliament Gladstone continued 
to support his old colleagues in the (Jovemment, while Cob- 
den and Bright led the Opposition on the floor of the House. 
By the time Parliament was prorogued in August, the Minis- 
try had won a complete victory. The spread of the famine 
during the summer, when almost all harvests failed, reacted 
powerfully upon the Grovemment. A strong public letter 
from the pen of Lord Russell brought the precarious position 
of the Government home to the Cabinet. Sir Robert Peel 
admitted the necessity of an absolute repeal of the com laws. 
Rather than confess such a complete change of position, 
PeePs Cabinet resigned. Lord John Russell was summoned 
ko form a new Cabinet. 

Lord Russell's attempts to form a new Ministry proved 
unsuccessful, largely because Lord Howick — ^who by the 
death of his father had become Earl Grey — refused to join 
the new Ministry on account of his objections to the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston. Sir Robert Peel was presently 
recalled. All of his colleagues retained their posts, except 
Lord Stanley, superseded by Gladstone. Soon after PeePs 
reentry into office, the London "Times" announced that the 
Cabinet had decided on proposing a measure for the repeal 
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DEATH OF THOMAS HOOD 1846 

of the com laws. This premature announcement was one of 
the most startling journalistic "scoops'' of the time. Not- 
withstanding all the published denials it was generally be- 
lieved, and was followed by a great fall in the price of com. 

In the mind of the Ministry, as well as of the coimtry 
at large, the threatening state of foreign affairs claimed pre- 
cedence. In autumn the Sikh army of the Khalsa had 
crossed the Sutlej, to the number of 60,000 warriors, 40,000 
armed followers, and 150 guns. Sir John Little marched 
out of Ferozepore with 10,000 troops and 31 guns to offer 
battle, but the Sikhs preferred to surround them. Mean- 
while Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, the new 
Governor-General, hurried toward the frontier with a large 
relieving force. On September 18 they met the army of Lai 
Singh at Moodkee and won a slender success. But for the 
flight of Lai Singh the Sikhs might have claimed the victory. 
The British troops now advanced on the Sikh intrenchments, 
Ferozeshahar, where they effected a junction with Little. On 
December 21 the British advanced in force, but encountered 
such stubborn resistance that the day ended in a drawn bat- 
tle. Not until after sunset did Gough's battalions succeed 
in storming the most formidable of the Sikh batteries. After 
a night of horrors the battle was resumed. The Sikh soldiers, 
who had risen in mutiny against their own leaders, fell back 
and yielded their strong position. The second army of the 
Sikhs under Tej Singh came up too late. After a brief artil- 
lery engagement, all the Sikh forces fell back across the 
Sutlej River. 

During this year occurred the death of Thomas Hood, the 
poet and humorist. Bom in 1798 as a son of a bookseller, he 
soon became a writer. As one of the editors of the "London 
Magazine," he moved among all the principal wits of the day. 
Hood^s rich sense of humor found scope in his "Comic An- 
n^ial," appearing through ten successive years, and his col- 
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EVENTS OF 1846 

€k>u^ and Hardinge Defeat Sikhs at Sobraon — British Dictate Peace at 
Liahore — Commercial Panic Results from Railroad Speculation — 
Hard Times — ^Peel Announces His Conversion to Free Trade — ^Total 
Repeal of Com Laws — ^Ministry Defeated on Irish Oppression Bill 
— Russell Succeeds Peel — ^Public Improvements in England — Simul- 
taneous Discovery of Neptune by Leverrier and Adams — ^Attempts 
at Assassination of Louis Philippe — ^Death of Louis Bonaparte — 
Escape of Louis Napoleon — King of Denmark Proposes to Annex 
Schleswig-Holstein — Death of Pope Gregory XVI — ^Accession of Pius 
IX — Polish Insurrection at Cracow— Galician Peasants Rise against 
Polish Nobles, who Charge Austria with Inciting the Outbreak — 
Austria Annexes Cracow — Revolt in Portugal — Loyalists Defeat 
Constitutionalists — Isabella of Spain and Her Sister Wed France's 
Candidates — Guizot Gains Dynastic Advantage at Cost of British 
Alliance — Oregon Treaty is Signed — Rae Discovers Magnetic Pole 
— Discovery of Anesthetic Use of Ether and Chloroform — Mexicans 
Begin War with Attack on Fort Brown — Taylor Wins Battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma — ^Americans Occupy and Annex 
States of Northern Mexico — Kearney Annexes New Mexico — ^Fr6- 
mont Annexes California — ^Formal Declarations of War — Wortii 
Storms Monterey — ^Armistice — Santa Anna Takes Supreme Com- 
mand of Mexican Army- — Wilmot Proviso that Annexed Territory 
Remain Free Soil is Passed by House — Davis of Massachusetts 
Blocks Action on It in Senate — Howe Invents Sewing-Machine. 

IN January the Sikhs recrossed the Sutlej Kiver, entered 
British territory, and hostilities were renewed. On 
January 27 Sir Harry Smith defeated a part of the 
Sikh forces at Aliwal. The Sikhs threw up intrenchments 
at Sobraon. On February 10 the British army advanced to 
the attack under Gough and Hardinge. The battle proved 
one of the hardest fought in the history of British India. 
Advancing in line, the British had two battalions mowed 
down by the Khalsa guns. Tej Singh broke down the bridge 
over the river. After fighting all day, the British at last suc- 
ceeded in driving the Sikhs into the Sutlej at the point of the 
bayonet. The victory was dearly won. The British losses 
were 2,000 men, while the Sikhs were said to have lost 8,000. 
This practically ended the first Sikh war. The British army 
crossed the Sutlej River by means of their pontoons, and, 
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RUSSELL SUCCEEDS PEEL 1846 

passed through the Commons by a majority of 98 votes, while 
in the House of Peers, largely through the efforts of the 
Duke of Wellington, a majority of 47 was attained. The 
wrath of the defeated protectionists foimd vent on the same 
day when another Irish oppression bill was brought before 
the House. Lord Bentinck, as the mouthpiece of the pro- 
tectionist party, launched forth in vehement invective against 
Sir Robert Peel, "his forty paid janizaries, and the seventy 
other members who, in supporting him, blazoned forth their 
own shame." In conclusion Lord Bentinck called upon Par- 
liament to "kick the bill and the Ministry out together," 
exclaiming : "It is time that atonement should be made to the 
betrayed honor of Parliament and of England." After this 
speech the Ministry called for a vote of confidence. It was 
denied by a majority of 73 votes against the Government. 
On June 29 Sir Robert Peel announced his resignation. In 
a final speech he gave all credit for the repeal of the com 
laws to Richard Cobden. A few weeks later a testimonial 
of £80,000 was placed at the disposal of Richard Cobden for 
his eminent services in promoting the repeal of the com laws. 
On July 16 Lord Russell succeeded Peel as Prime Minister. 
His Cabinet included, among others, W. E. Gladstone. The 
Duke of Wellington was retained in supreme command of the 
army. Unlike other heroes, he lived to see several monuments 
raised to his fame. Thus the grand Wellington Monument 
in London, made chiefly from captured cannon, was erected 
at the comer of Hyde Park. Otherwise it was a year of 
bridge building in England. At Newcastle a high-level 
bridge was erected, while at Conway and at the Menai Strait 
work was begun on two of the greatest tubular bridges of 
England. In Germany Schonbein invented guncotton. About 
the time of the death of Friedrich Bessel, the great German 
astronomer, one of the greatest triumphs of abstract astro- 
nomical reasoning was achieved. In France Leverrier had 
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ia46 ESCAPE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 

worked out the position of the planet Neptune, finally deter- 
mining it on September 23. He communicated thie to Jo- 
hann Galle at Berlin, who discovered the planet on the aame 
night Adams, in England, a few months previous, had 
made calculations to the same effect, and communicated with 
Challis, but owing to delays Challis did not discover the 
planet until after Galle. The Royal Astronomical Society 
at London awarded its gold medal to each as equally desenr- 
ing. Within a few days after this discovery, on October 10, 
a satellite of Neptune was discovered by Laselle. Eugene 
Sue, moved by the popular agitation against the Jesuits, wrote 
his novel of ^^The Wandering Jew," first published in serials. 

Another attempt to kill King Louis Philippe by one Le- 
compte in April had been frustrated by the Guards. On 
July 29 Joseph Henry risked his life in the seventh attempt 
at the assassination of the King. Louis Bonaparte, the quon- 
dam King of Holland, died in his sixty-eighth year. ESb 
son. Prince Louis !N^apoleon, imprisoned in the fortress of 
Ham, succeeded in making a sensational escape, disguised 
in the garb of a stone-mason. Again he fled to England. 

On July 8 King Christian VIII of Denmark published 
an open letter in which he reasserted the union of the Duch- 
ies of Schleswig and Holstein with Denmark regardless of 
the differing systems of succession prevailing in these prov- 
inces. The question of succession was so intricate that the 
Chancelleries of Europe despaired of satisfactory solution. 
Inasmuch as Schleswig and Holstein had been recognized as 
German principalities entitled to representation in the Ger^ 
manic Confederation, the German people as such objected 
to their absolute incorporation with Denmark The storm 
raised over King Christian's letter was such as to forebode 
no other settlement than by arms. 

Pope Gregory XVI died at Rome in his eighty-first year. 
[At the time of his death the Papal prisons were filled with 
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BEVOLUnOK IN QAUGIA 1846 

conspiratois and refonners, among whom were some of his 
best subjects. His death gave new hope to the followers of 
Gioberti, whose political dreams depicted a new Italy, regen- 
erated by the moral force of a reforming Papacy. Mastai 
Ferretti, Bishop of Imola, was elected by the College of Car- 
dinals, over the Austrian candidate, and on June 17 he as- 
sumed the title Pius IX. The choice of this popular prelate 
was taken to be a tribute to Italian feeling. The first acts of 
Pio Nono confirmed this impression. Universal amnesty was 
extended to political prisoners. Hundreds of Italian jmtriotB 
who had been sentenced to imprisonment for life were set 
free. When, in addition to this, permission was given to the 
citizens of Rome to enroll themselves in the new civic guard, 
all Rome gave itself up to popular rejoicings. The climax of 
national enthusiasm was reached when the new Pope took 
occasion to voice a formal protest against the designs of 
Austria upon Ferrara. 

For the time being the Austrian Government was too 
preoccupied with its troubles at home to carry its Italian pol- 
icy to extremes. The Polish refugees at Paris had arranged 
that the Polish provinces in Austria and Prussia should rise 
and revolt, early during this year, and extend the revolution 
to Russian Poland. But the Prussian Government crushed 
the conspiracy before a blow was struck. In Austria the 
attempt was more successful Late in February insurrection 
broke out in the free city of Cracow. General Collin occu- 
pied the city, but his forces proved too weak. The Polish 
nobles around Tamow in Northern Galicia raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. Some 40,000 Polish insurgents marched on 
Cracow. A severe reverse was inflicted upon them by the 
Government troops. Now the peasants turned against the 
nobles, burning down the largest estates and plunging the 
country into anarchy. The landowners, face to face with 
the humiliating fact that their own tenants were their bitter- 
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est foes, dunged the Anstrun Gafemnmit with haring inati- 
gmted ft oomnnmutic rerok. In ft ciicalftr note to the Euro- 
pean ooorts, Mettemich protested thftt the ontlffeftk of the 
Polish peasftntTT wfts pnrelj spontftneonsw A simultftiieoiifl 
ftttempt at reroliition in Silesia was rathkasly put down. 
Anstria, Bnssia, and Proasia now leroked the treaty of 
Vienna in regard to Poland. Cracow, which had been recog- 
nized as an independent republic, was annexed bj Austria 
with the consent of Russia and Prussia, and against the pro- 
tests of England, France, and Sweden. Xew measures of re- 
pression against Polish national aspirations were taken in 
Bnssia. The last traces of Poland were blotted from the map 
of nations. In Bussia during this year Otto von Kotzebne, 
the great Arctic explorer, died in his fifty-ninth year. 

Almost simultaneously with the attempted rerolution of 
Poland, another rerolt broke out in Portugal On April 20 
the northern provinces rose against the Ministry of Costa 
Cabral, the Duke of Tomar. After desultory fighting, the 
Duke of Plamella, one of the commanders of the constitu- 
tional army, gave up the struggle. He resigned his post and 
was banished from the country. Late in the year the Mar- 
quis of Saldanha, with a force of Pedro loyalists, defeated 
Count Bonfinn at the Torres Vedras. 

In Spain the long-pending diplomatic struggle over the 
Spanish marriages culminated, on October 10, in the wedding 
of Queen Isabella to her cousin, Don Francisco d'Assisi, 
Duke of Cadiz. Put forward by France, this Prince was 
physically unfit for marriage. Simultaneously with the 
Queen's wedding, her sister was married to the Duke of 
Montpensier, the son of Louis Philippe. Thus the King of 
France and his Minister, Guizot, had their way. 

Lord Palmerston's candidature of the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg for Queen Isabella's hand was foiled. It proved a 
doubtful success for France. The entente cordiale between 
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THE OKSSGOff TREATY 1846 

France and Great Britain was broken. Guizot was charged 
in the Chambers with sacrificing the most valuable foreign 
alliance for the purely dynastic ambitions of the House of 
Orleans. Having cut loose from England, Gnizot now en- 
deavored through his diplomatic envoys to form a new con- 
cert of Europe from which England should be left out. 

Great Britain's diplomatic dispute with America, con- 
cerning the Northwestern boundary, was satisfactorily settled 
by the Oregon treaty, signed on June 15. The forty-ninth 
degree of northern latitude was accepted as the boundary be- 
tween British North America and the United States. The 
Columbia Kiver was retained by the United States, with free 
navigation conceded to English ships, while the seaport of 
Vancouver, the importance of which was not as yet recog- 
nized, fell to England. The value of this possession was soon 
revealed. Agents of the British Hudson Bay Company se- 
lected Victoria, on the Island of Vancouver, as the most 
promising British port in the Pacific. During this same 
year Dr. John Kae, by sledge journeys of more than 1,200 
miles, explored the northernmost region, Boothia, wherein 
was determined the northern magnetic pole. 

On October 16 Dr. J. C. Warren of Boston, to whom 
Drs. Wells and Morton had communicated their discoveries 
with sulphuric ether, demonstrated the potency of the drug 
in a public test at the Boston Hospital. The news was her- 
alded abroad and was received by medical men throughout the 
world as a new revelation. A few months after the value 
of ether in surgery had come to be clearly recognized, a 
Scotch surgeon. Sir J. V. Simpson, discovered that chloro- 
form could be administered with analogous effect. 

In the United States during this period the long-expected 
war with Mexico was well under way. By a joint resolution 
of Congress, Texas had at last been admitted into the Union. 
General Taylor took position in Texas, opposite Matamoras 
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KEARNEY ANNEXES NEW MBXIOO 1846 

Besaca de la Palma. The Americans took up tiieir march 
to Fort Brown. When within three miles of the fort they 
enconntered the Mexicans, strongly posted in Besaca de la 
Palma, a ravine 300 feet wide bordered with palmetto 
trees. Taylor deployed a portion of his force as skir- 
mishers, and a company of dragoons overrode the first 
Mexican battery. The Americans then advanced their bat- 
tery to the crest. A regiment charged in column, and, joined 
by the skirmishers, seized the enemy's artillery. After hard 
fighting in the chaparral, the Mexicans were put to flight 
The Mexicans lost 1,000 men, the Americans conceded a loss 
of but 100. Refusing an armistice, Taylor crossed the river 
on May 18, and unfurled the Stars and Stripes on Mexican 
territory. Another attempted stand of the Mexicans resulted 
in worse defeat. Arista's retreat became a rout. Of 7,000 
men he brought only 2,500 to Linares. The American troops 
occupied Matamoras, Beinosa, and Camargo. The three 
States of Tamaulipas, Cohahuila, and Nuevo Leon were an- 
nexed to the territory of the Bio Grande. Li the interior 
of Mexico a revolution broke out General Paredes was made 
President 

In July Colonel Philip Kearney, with an American force, 
marched unopposed from the Arkansas Biver and took pos- 
session of Santa F& On August 1 he annexed the State of 
New Mexico as a Territory of the United States. Li May 
Captain John C. Fremont, returning from an exploring ex- 
pedition in Southern California, received a message from 
Secretary of State Buchanan and Senator Benton, whose 
daughter he had married, suggesting that he should remain fai 
California. Frfimont returned to Sacramento. There he 
learned ihst the Mexican commander was about to take the 
offensive. He at once assumed command of the American 
forces, and on June 15 captured Sonoma. Meanwhile Com- 
modores Sloat and Sto<^on took possession of tiie coast towns 
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The uripg ©f th«ie errata did not rack WiddngUm nrnfl 
tfter CVmcrew bad declared war on Aiail 2«, andiosuBd a 
f«Il ff!T 50,000 Tohmteeny and made an apprcipiiadim of 
tlO/N)0,000. Thrm hundred tbonaand Tolnuieeri responded. 
W time tome 75,000 were enrolled with the regular mrmj of 
40,000. Prmdrat Polk, on Maj 11, ml to Omgre^ an 
ai^enire mewnre, annoimeing that war existed br die act 
of Mezieo. On Maj 23 Mexico made her formal dedaraxian 
of war. General Taylor, with the armj of oecnpadon, was 
ordered to seize and hold points on the Rio Grande. 

General Ta jlor waited at If atamoras imtQ September 19, 
when, having been joined bj General Worth, be ^'^'^^■"irwl 
with 6,000 men within three miles of Monterey, a strong]^ 
fortified place, ninety miles distant from Matamoraa. On die 
north Monterey was protected by a strong citadel, with lu- 
nettes on the east, and by two fortified bills on either side of 
the rirer jnst above the town. Worth's division jdanted itself 
above tlii? city on the Mexican line of retreat. Garland'a 
brigade, advancing between the citadel and the first lunette^ 
reached the city with heavy loss. After three cconpanies had 
failed to move to Garland's support, two other oompamea 
passed to the rear of the citadel and compelled the Mexicans 
to Abandon that point An attempt on the second fametto 
failed with heavy loss to the Americana The next morning 
Worth endeavored to capture the fortified eminence aoath of 
the riven The Americans advanced in the face of a plnng- 
ttig artUlefy fire. A host of sldrmisbers clambered over tfa? 



'^THB NAPOLEON OF THE WEST" 1B4« 

parapet and turned its guns on the fleeing Mexicans, and, 
with two supporting regiments moving along the slope, drove 
the Mexicans out of Fort Saldado. At daybreak the hill on 
the north side of the river was carried. These positions com- 
manded the western half of the city. On the morning of the 
23d the American troops fought their way in, but were driven 
out again. Worth's men then pushed into the town from the 
west, and finding the streets swept by artillery, broke into 
the houses. On the next morning, September 24, Ampudia 
capitulated. The capture of Monterey inspired the American 
poet, Charles F. Hoffman, to a song modeled after the famous 
St. Crispin's Day speech in Shakespeare's "King Henry V" : 

•*We were not many — we who stood 

Before the iron sleet that day; 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give hall his years if he but could 

Have been with us at Monterey. 

"^ur banners on those turrets wave. 
And there our evening bugles play: 
Where orange-boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey.** 

An armistice of eight weeks was agreed upon. The armistice 
was disapproved by the American Secretary of War, and, in 
November, Ceneral Scott was ordered to take command and 
Oonduct the war on his own plans. 

In Mexico Ceneral Paredes, who favored the restoration 
of monarchical rule, was opposed by General Alvarez in the 
south. When Paredes left the capital to go to the front, 
' revolution broke out behind him. Don Mariano Solas, tho 
' (Bommandant of the City of Mexico, summoned to his aid 
JGfeneral Santa Anna. On his arrival this popular general^ 
bat recently banished from the capital, was hailed as the 
savior of his country and was invested with the supreme 
military command. Paredes went into exile. Santa Anna, 
after inexplicable delay, raised war funds to the amount of 
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EVENTS OF 1847 

Taylor Beats Santa Anna at Buena Vista — He Returns to the United 
States — Scott Bombards Vera Cruz — He Marches on City of Mexico 
— He Captures Santa Anna's Forces and Munitions at Cerro Gordo — 
He Rests at Puebla — ^Doniphan Captures Chihuahua — Congress 
Organizes Oregon Territorial Grovemment as Free Soil — Elgin 
Inaugurates Canadian Home Rule — ^Deaths of Sir John Franklin, 
the Arctic Explorer, O'Connell, the Irish Patriot, Chalmers, the 
Scotch Divine — New Books — ^Lords Reject Bill to Remove Jewish 
Disabilities — Palmerston Uses British Arms to Exact Reparation 
for Injuries Done to Portuguese and British in Greece and China — 
British in Boundary Dispute with Nicaragua Seize Port of San 
Juan del Norte — ^Argentina Opens La Plata to Free Navigation and 
English-French Fleet Raises Blockade — England, France, and Spain 
Decide to Interfere in Dispute Over Portugese Throne on Behalf 
of Maria II— German Liberals Gain in Political Power — ^The Land- 
tag Assembles in Berlin — Great Fire in Copenhagen — Deaths of 
Mendelssohn, the Comjwser, and Marlhat, the Painter — Masterworks 
of French History — Deaths of Marshals Oudinot and Grouchy, and 
of Ex-Empress Marie Louise — ^Austria Occupies Ferrara in Papal 
States — Americans Capture Garrison of General Valencia — ^They 
Storm Contreras — They Win Battle of Cherubusco — Kearney Con- 

Suers New Mexico — Santa Anna Uses Armistice to Fortify City of 
[exico — Scott Storms Molino del Rey and Chapultepec — He Enters 
the Capital — Mexicans Treacherously Attack Hospital at Puebla — 
Flight of Santa Anna — Rising against Bourbons in Calabria and 
Messina — Abd-el-Kader Surrenders to Lamorcidre. 

GENEEAL WINFIELD SCOTT reached the har- 
bor of Vera Cruz in January, and assumed com- 
mand of all the American forces. He took with 
him the well-seasoned officers and troops on the field 
of action, and left Taylor with only 5,200 men, most of 
whom were volunteers. Santa Anna was bringing 12,000 
men, eager for the fray, against Taylor. Taylor led his 
troops out to meet the approaching Mexicans. He took 
his position at a precipitous mountain pass near the valley 
of Saltillo, and opposite the estate of Buena Vista. On 
February 22 his troops and those of Santa Anna were within 
sight of each other. Under a flag of truce, Santa Anna de- 
manded Taylor's surrender, which was refused. The Mexi- 
can troops attempted to flank his position, but were driven 
off. The Mexican cavalry were sent to Taylor's rear to in- 
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IM7 BATTLS OF BCHXA VTVTA 

tRTTPUt the American retroir, bnt tfaev wexe besten. back 

» •• 

a deire hand-to-hand tiizht. led bv Tavior hinmelf, 
.Vnna made hia fiist attack in three <9oI]inni& Two of tiieae 
/combined and tnmed the American lefL The third, thzown. 
aipunat the American rieht* was iarced to setrest, t&a Amer- 
icana havinir formed a new &(mtL Ajgain the Mexicaiis 
iongfat to gain Tayior'a lear^ but with, two leginiBitB^ anp- 
ported bv artillerv and dragoons^ the American 
drove them back, firing into their heavy 

At one point in the 
tfazongh a miataken oider^ gave waj^ thereby pladcng liie 
American arm j in periL Bat the "VTiflffiflmppiane and the 
Kentnckiana threw themariveg forward; die Tnr^igTim tzixq^ 
rallied, and the TiexicaTifl were repnlsed. General Tsyldr, 
atandiTig near Captain Bragg^a battery, saw aigna of wavering 
in tiie enemVa line. ^Give them a little more gn^e. Captain 
Bra^,'' he exclaimed — a command which was repeated all 
over the United States dnriog the pcditical ^■•Tnpaign two 
jeara later. The Mexican colnmn broke, and Taylor drove it 
np the alope of the eastern moontain. By means of a fake 
flag of tmce the endangered wing, however, escaped. Santa 
Anna, forming his whole force into one cohimn, advanced. 
The Americans fell bock, holding only the northwest comer 
of the plateau* When morning broke, the enemy had disap- 
peared. The Mexican loss was 2,000, that of the AmeneanB 
746. Colonel JefFerson Davis commanded witii distinctioii 
a reffiment of Miasissippi riflemen. 

After the 1>attle of Bnena Vista, General Taylor retnmed 
to the TTnited States, his task finished. The exploit shed suck 
Instre on hia name that he was soon r^arded as the fittest 
candidate for the Presidency. 

In March Scott's army of 12,000 landed at Vera Cms. 
After fonr days' bombardment bj land and water, tiie dtf 
and castle of San Jnan dITlloa surrendered. General Worth 
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STORMING OF CERRO GORDO 1847 

-wslq left in command at Vera Cruz, and Scott started on his 
march to the City of Mexico, 200 miles away. Santa 
Anna, with the flower of his army, awaited him in the strong 
position of Cerro Glordo, 50 miles northwest. Gteneral 
Twiggs turned the Mexican left flank. On the following 
morning, April 18, the Americans attacked in three columns. 
Pillow advanced against the Mexican right, where three 
hills at an angle in the road were crowned with batteries. 
Shields's division, climbing by a pass, fell upon Santa Anna's 
right and rear. Twiggs and Worth, bearing to the right, cov- 
ered the El Telegrafo Hill, and attacked the height of Cerro 
Gordo, where Santa Anna commanded in person. Carrying 
this position, they turned its guns on the retreating Mexicans. 
Caught between the columns of Pillow, Twiggs, and Worth, 
Santa Anna's forces surrendered. The American troops thus 
gained the national road to the capital of Mexico. They had 
made 3,000 prisoners and taken 43 cannon, with $22,000 in 
silver and immense munitions of war. They lost, at Cerro 
Gordo, 431 killed and wounded ; the Mexican loss was 2,000. 
Jalapa was occupied on April 19, and on the 22d the Ameri- 
can flag waved above the Castle of Perote, 50 miles beyond. 
Puebla, containing 80,000 inhabitants, was occupied without 
opposition on May 15. On account of the sufferings of the 
men in the hot climate, Gteneral Scott rested at Puebla for 
several months. 

The authority of the United States was established on the 
Pacific Coast, after a final defeat of the Mexicans at San 
GabrieL Colonel Doniphan of Kearney's command, having 
been left in charge in New Mexico, compelled the Navajo In- 
dians to enter into a treaty of peace, after which he set out 
with 1,000 Missourians to join General WooL At Bracto a 
Mexican commander with a superior force sent a black flag 
demanding his surrender. On refusal of this summons notice 
was given that no quarter should be granted. The Mexicans 
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T oe tmstdivi fumoKTsm^ "iie pnncr of tfa* 
l|7v^iifi v> ii^iriaiatft oa siavcrj lom eBne vp in. 
a bill for tiie ^iraWiwhmgiit of tiie Ocwm T€rrmnial _ 
■ttit, la Fftbrrurj Caliiiniii had inrriMineeci Ida new g laniAj 
auRiIiilMtty ^eeiarhiir dK Terrimnes id be tbe ocmnm pi^'O'P' 
ertf of all tbe Stacu, and deDyin^ the right and pu ii ig of 
CoimnnRiHi to pmhifatt ala^err in anr Terrxtnrr. Tkns beoK 
Ae witatioia wfai<;h led to die sfaincadon fA Ae MxamzB 
OmipromijK. Bj die tfsrma of an ampndmmt offned fiir die 
inct^nmoo of the YisHonri Compramiae fine ti> die Paafia 
Or^ean, slavery wia to be ezdnded from all fatme tegiikii y 
in the West. Thu amendment was lost, but die bOl paned 
with asotber, incorporating the anti-^Iarery danae of die 
or dinai y ^ of 1787. Calboon dedared that die excinakm of 
tiitf^ffj from any Territory was a sabrersion of die TTmoB, 
and proclaimed ^tbe separation of die Xorthem and Sontbem 
fikat#* comjifete,^ 

Tn British North America a new era of home rale began 
after th#^ Earl of Elgin took his oath as 6€Tenior<3eneraI 
of fJanada in Janoary. The Imperial Government abandoned 
all control orer the cnstoms of Canada. The hoflding of the 
first grr^at Canadian railroad was begim on the main line of 
the Grand Tmnk system. Discouraging reports from die 
extr^Tme northern n^ons of America at last confirmed die 
impression that Sir John Franklin^ with the other members 
of his expedition^ had perished in the Arctic r^ons. Many 
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DEATH OF (VCONNELL 1847 

years later a record was found on the northwest shore of King 
William^s Land, announcing that Sir John Franklin died in 
the spring of 1847, and that the survivors of his expedition 
had attempted to make their way hack on the ice to the 
American continent. To Sir John Franklin belongs the 
honor of the first discovery of the northwest passage leading 
from Lancaster Sound to Behring Strait. 

On February 8 Daniel O'Oonnell, the great Irish Par- 
liamentary leader, made his last speech in the English House 
of Commons. Failing in health, O'Connell went to Italy. 
At Rome Pope Pius IX prepared a magnificent reception for 
him. Before he could reach the Eternal City, O^Connell 
died in his seventy-second year. When the body of O'Connell 
was buried at Glasnevin, it was followed to the grave by 
50,000 mourners, among whom Orangemen and Eibbon- 
men walked side by side. In England O'ConnelPs death was 
regarded with a feeling akin to relief. There his persistent 
demands for "justice for Ireland'^ had come to be regarded 
with derision, bringing him the nickname of "Big Beggaiv 
man." 

Another spirit that won religious renown in England 
passed away with Thomas Chalmers, the great Scotch divine. 
As a teacher of theology at Edinburgh he wrote no less than 
twenly-five volumes, the most famous of which is his "Evi- 
dences of the Christian Revelations," a reprint of his article 
on "Christianity^' contributed to the "Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica." In other respects it was a notable year for English 
letters. Charles Dickens had just published his famous 
stories "Dombey and Son" and "The Haunted Man." The 
success of these novels was surpassed by that of Thackeray's 
"Vanity Fair." Three writers now made their appearance^ 
Anthony Trollope brought out his "MacDermotts of Bally- 
cbran" ; Emily Bronte published her first novel, "Wuthering 
Heights," while her sister, Charlotte Bronte, at the same time 
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CHINESE NON-RESISTANCE 1847 

It was on this occasion that Palmerston made the famous 
speech harking back to the sentiment expressed in the old 
Eoman boast, ^^Civis Romantts Sum^^ — ^I am a Roman 
citizen. 

Next, new troubles arose with China. During the pre- 
vious year riots broke out in Canton, by reason of a supersti- 
tious belief that a weather-vane on top of the flagstaff over 
the American Consulate interfered with the spirits of the air. 
A Chinaman was shot during the riots. The British had to 
interfere on behalf of the threatened Americans. The out- 
raged feelings of the Chinese populace were allayed by a 
conciliatory declaration of Emperor Taouk-Wang, to the 
effect that the Christian religion could be commended as a 
faith for inculcating the principles of virtue. At the same 
time he sent a special commissioner, Ke-Ying, "amicably to 
regulate the commerce with foreign merchants at Canton.^' 
Trouble again broke out in March, when a small English 
hunting and fishing party violated the agreement confining 
them to the foreign concession at Canton. They were pelted 
with stones by the natives. Sir John Davis denounced this 
incident as an international outrage, and, in disregard of the 
accepted treaty provisions, proclaimed "that he would exact 
and require from the Chinese Government that British sub- 
jects should be as free from molestation and insult in China 
as they would be in England.^' On April 1 all the available 
forces at Hong Kong were summoned to Canton. The Chi- 
nese, acting under orders from Ke-Ying, made no resistance. 
Without a shot fired. Canton, on April 3, lay at the mercy of 
the British guns. Ke-Ying accepted the British ultimatum 
that the whole city of Canton should be opened to Englishmen 
two years from date. 

A new phase in Great Britain^s boundary dispute with 
Nicaragua was reached by a British squadron^s abrupt seizure 
of the harbor of San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua's only sea- 
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1847 LANDTAG MEETS AT BERLIN 

port on the Atlantic coast In regard to the demands made 
for the free navigation of the La Plata River, the Argentine 
Bepublic at last came to terms. The joint squadrons of 
England and France thereupon raised their blockade of 
Buenos Ayres. At London a conference of English and 
French statesmen, to which Spain was likewise admitted, had 
come to an agreement to interfere on behalf of Queen Maria 
II, in Portugal. When this was made known Bandiera, one 
of the chief partisans of Dom Pedro, announced his submis- 
sion. None the less, Pedro's followers persevered, and on 
June 26 the Junta at Oporto had to capitulate to them. 

In Gtermany, in the meanwhile, the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary government steadily gained ground. In Bavaria, 
where King Louis's open liaison with the dancer Lola Montez 
had turned his subjects against him, the deputies of the Land- 
tag abolished the crown lotteries by a unanimous vote. In 
Prussia King Frederick William IV at last issued his long- 
promised sunmions for a united provincial Diet. A sem- 
blance of representative government was established. It was 
at this time that Frederick William became Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel. The agitation for a representative government grew. 
On September 12 the Liberals held a meeting at Orthenburg. 
Within a month the Constitutional party met at Heppenheim, 
in Hesse. At length a united Prussian Parliament, called 
the Landtag, was convoked at Berlin. The first question to 
claim the attention of this Parliament was that of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The gauntlet recently flung down to the German 
population of Schleswig and Holstein, by King Christian 
VIII of Denmark, was picked up not only by the anti-Danish 
Holsteiners, but by the whole German nation as well. Little 
Schleswig, with its 160 square miles and 400,000 inhabitants, 
was claimed by every German as German borderland. King 
Christian at this time was failing in health, and his people 
were greatly distracted by a destructive fire at Copenhagen, 
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DEATH OF MENDELSSOHK 1847 

which, amid other costly properties, destroyed invaluable rec- 
ords of Icelandic literature, including more than 2,000 
unpublished manuscripts. 

An event of like international importance was the death 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, at the age of thirty-eight. 
He was the grandson of the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, 
and the son of the gifted Lea Solomon-Bartholdy, from whom 
he received his first piano lessons. At the age of ten he joined 
the Singing Academy of Berlin, where a composition of his, 
the "Nineteenth Psalm," was performed shortly after his 
entry. The overture to "A Midsummer Night's Dream'^ 
was written in 1826, when Mendelssohn was but seventeen 
years old. Two years later his first opera, "The Marriage of 
Camecho," was given at the Berlin Opera. In Berlin Men- 
delssohn became the leading figure in the propaganda for the 
music of Bach. Having undertaken a journey to England, at 
the suggestion of Moscheles, he gave a series of concerts there, 
after which he traveled throughout Europe. It was at this time 
that he wrote his "Songs Without Words," and composed the 
overture, "A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage." After fill- 
ing a musical directorship at Diisseldorf he was summoned 
to conduct the orchestra of the Grewandhaus there. This 
proved an important turn in his career. In 1841 Frederick 
William IV of Prussia invited him to Berlin, where he or- 
ganized the famous Cathedral choir. Ketuming to Leipzig, 
he founded the musical conservatory in that city. The sudden 
death of his favorite sister, Fannie, gave him such a shock 
that he died within a few months after her. 

By the death of Prosper Marilhat a young artist of great 
promise was lost to France. It was as a painter of Oriental 
subjects that Marilhat won his most lasting distinction. 

In France the dissatisfaction with Louis Philippe^s gov- 
ernment, as administered by Guizot, was steadily increasing. 
The Socialist party, led by Louis Blanc, agitated the country 
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1M7 AUSTRIA OCCUPIES FERRARA 

for reform. An appeal to Revolutionary traditions was made 
by the simnltaneona publication of Blanc's and Michelet's 
histories of the French Revolution. At the same time Lamar- 
tine brought ont his "History of the Girondists." Napo- 
leonic traditions were revived by a series of events. In Sep- 
tember came the death of Idiirshal Oudinot. Unlike "Sej 
and others, during the hundred days he remained in retire- 
ment For this he was made commander-in-chief of the Na- 
tional Guards under the Restoration, and passed through the 
campaign of Spain in 1823, when he captured Madrid. Be- 
fore this Marshal Grouchy had likewise expired in his eighty- 
first year. He it was who was held responsible by Napoleon 
for the final crushing defeat at Waterloo. There he failed to 
support his chief, when Bliicher came to the support of Wel- 
lington. To the end of his days Grouchy insisted that Na- 
poleon's orders to this eflFect never reached him. On October 
10 Jerome Bonaparte, Napoleon's brother and the quondam 
King of Westphalia, was permitted to return to France after 
an exile of thirty-two years. Late in the year ex-Empress 
Marie Louise, Napoleon's second wife, died at the age of 
fifty-six in Austria. Never beloved like her predecessor 
Josephine, she lost the esteem of all Frenchmen by her fail- 
ure to stand by her husband after his downfall and exile to St, 
Helena, and by her subsequent liaison with her chamberlain, 
Neipperg, to whom she bore several children. Other events 
of lasting interest in France during this year were the open- 
ing of the great canal from Marseilles to Durano, the death 
of Due de Polignac, who helped cause the downfall of his 
royal master Charles X, and the publication of MerimSe's 
"Carmen." 

This year the Italian question came uppermost again when 
the Austrian Government, on a new interpretation in one of 
the clauses in the treaty of Vienna, occupied the town of 
Ferrara in the ecclesiastical States. Pius IX promptly pro- 
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tested against this trespass of his territories. Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, openly announced his intention to take the 
field against Austria, should war break out. English and 
French warships appeared at Naples. In Sicily and southern 
Italy the attitude of the patriots grew threatening. Appre- 
hensions of a general revolution throughout Italy at length 
induced Mettemich to agree with the neutral Powers on a 
compromise concerning the occupation of Ferrara. Lucca 
was united with Tuscany. 

In America, after several months of comparative inaction, 
the war in Mexico was renewed with vigor. On August 6 
General Scott received reenforcements. Leaving a governor 
at Puebla, he marched on with 14,000 men. He met with no re- 
sistance at the passes of the Cordilleras. On August 10, from 
the top of the Rio Frio Mountains, the City of Mexico, lying 
in a fertile, lake-dotted basin, was in sight. The land around 
the city was under water, and the capital was approached 
by causeways across the low and marshy ground. The nu- 
merous rocky hills were all fortified. Scott passed around 
Lake Chalco to the southwest, and thence moved west, skirting 
the south shore. Santa Anna, intercepting the Americans, 
took up his headquarters at San Antonio, five miles from the 
city. His position was flanked on the west by broken lava, 
and on the east by marshy ground. The ground was as bad 
as could well be encountered. Santa Anna sent orders to 
General Valencia, who held a fortified hill in front of the 
Americans, to spike his guns, destroy his stores, and retreat^ 
but Valencia refused. Riley, occupying a hill in his rear, 
took his intrenchments in reverse. Valencia was cut off both 
north and south ; 2,000 of his force were killed and wounded; 
1,000, with four generals, were captured, and guns, stores, 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the Americans. 

The divisions of Pillow and Twiggs were ordered, Au- 
gust 19, to storm Contreras. The line between that positiom 
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BATTLB OF CHTTttUBUaCO 

and Santa Anna* ^ n^aervea was cnt at the dose of the dmy, wad 
rrt»neral Persifftr P. Smith at annriae tiie next morning led 
an aflMiilt on rhe 2fexic!an camp, and in less than half an honr 
drove 4).000 Mexicans out of the forti&sation. Shortly aftHP- 
wanrd Oneral Worth attached Santa Anna and ronted ibe 
garrison. 

The Americans followed on the road to the capital t» 
Chnnibnsco, where Santa Anna had concentrated his whola 
forrp. Here the river was protected by levee^ the head of the 
bridge strongly fortiiied, and tiie stone con^vent sarrmmded by 
a stnmtkg field-work. The attack on the bridge and idie conv^sot 
mm desperaite. Pierce and Shields had made a detoor to the 
m$m rrmd m the reav of Chnirobnsco. Thej stmek t^ Mext- 
can reserves and all the troops on both sides were engaged. 
Worth and Pillow carried the bri<^ in time to save Pferoa 
and Shields. The Mexican left gave way A detacfaniait 
crossed the river and threatened the bridge from the rear. 
Worth threw his whole force ^rpon the broken line. Throng 
ditches and o-^er parapets they went with a russh, and iht 
battio was woo. The Americans lost 1^000 men and 76 
(Meers. In the five distinct victories thns far gained over 
the Mexican army of 30,000, scarcely 10,000 Americans 
bad been engaged; 4,000 Mexicans had been killed and 
wonnded, and 3,000 made prisoners, and 37 pieces of artil- 
lery were captured. 

General Kearney had left Fort Leavenworth in the spring 
ct 1847. To him fell the task of conqnering New Mexico 
and California. On Angnst 18 Santa F6 was captured, and 
all New Mexico sabmitted. Fr<Hn Santa Fe, Kearney, with 
400 dragoons, set off for California. Kit Carson, whom he 
met on the road^ informed him that Colonel Fr§mont had 
conquered California. On learning this Kearney sent back 
Hiost of his force, and with the few lenwining poshed on to 
A6 coast. 
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Scott again made overtures for peace. He had with him 
a Government commissioner, Trist, who had already made a 
vain effort to secure peace. Scott accordingly advanced to 
Tecubaya, within three miles of the capital, and on August 
21 sent to Santa Anna a proposition for an armistice looking 
to negotiations for peace. The proposition was accepted, and 
Trist entered the capital on the 24th, where he remained until 
September 5. He reported that the American proposition 
\iad not s)vlj been T<5Jected^ but that Santa Anna had im- 
proved the armistice to strengthen the city^s defences. Scott 
instantly declared the armistice at an end. 

Scott had now 8,500 men and 68 guns. He moved, 
September 7, upon Molino del Key (King's MiU), a group 
of stone buildings 500 yards long, forming the western 
side of the enclosure surrounding the rock and castle of 
Chapultepec, and 1,100 yards from the castle, which i^ a 
mile and a half from the city wall. Scott's purpose was 
to enter the city on the south, and he considered the castle 
of slight importance. He supposed that the battle of Molino 
del Key would be a small affair. Worth anticipated a 
desperate struggle, and took up his position in the dark on 
the morning of the 8th. At 3 a. m. he opened fire with his 24- 
pounders, and his storming party advanced toward the point 
where the enemy's batteries had been, but their position had 
been changed, and they suddenly opened fire on the flank of 
his 500. After various contests the fighting became a strug- 
gle for the possession of the Molino. A desperate and deadly 
fight took place. The southern gate gave way and the Ameri- 
cans passed in. The fight was renewed with bayonet and 
sword, and Worth lost a large number of the flower of his 
forces. At last the Mexicans, all but 700, retreated to Cha- 
pultepec. On the left the Americans were received with a 
murderous fire, which was long continued. Their whole ar- 
tillery was then concentrated upon the Casa Mata and its 
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oepc «§ la cQtpost xo Cbapobepec. the |wiik« had no 
Bt Seocr s order Worth vitlidrrv kis eonmiflBd, md left to 
tfe enoDT tlK £eld vliidi faftd been s> dearlj VQBL Of 3,500 
AneiiciBiL 7^7 had fmlVp. iadudiii g 5& aflrpn. 

The Boek of Chap«kepee xiKB 150 feet, and iB ei vw aed 
bj the great esctk. Hie sortfaesm nde was xnacoeanUe ; tihe 
eastern and aootbem sides neazir aa, and tbe a t Mith w e atem 
and vestem eouU be scaled. A Bgaag iced on liie aontliem 
side was svepC hv a batteij at an an^e. The crest 
Etronglj fortified : dhehea and strong walk and a redout 
cum a UiMUe d at Tuioos pointa. The garrison nmnbeied 2,000, 
and 13 long gnns were monnted. A select party under 
Captain Joaeph Hooker seiaed the Molino, and at ni^t Pil- 
low threw Ids whole force into it. Two forces made a desper- 
ate assanh on the intrenchnientB in front, united and passed 
the Mexicans and mounted the western slope. A partj passed 
around the western front, whidi thev scaled, and gained the 
parapet Their comrades on die western side climbed the 
Bontbem dope at the same time and joined the two. The 
whole castle was occupied The Mexicans were dislodged and 
many prisoners were taken. 

The approadi to the capital was difficult. It was by two 
roads, each along a stone aqueduct. On the Belen road die 
Mexicans were gradually pressed back, however, and die 
Americans entered the first work, where they were confronted 
by the citadel commanded by Santa Anna. A terrible five 
rendered further advance impossiUe. On the San Cosme 
road the enemy was pursued to a second barricade, which was 
carried under Lieutenant IT. S. Grant and Lieutenant Oire. 
Worth's columns pushed on* Having passed the arches^ thejjj 
began breaking their way through the walls of the boosea. 
Howitzers were hauled to the roofs, and at last the main gate 
was carried During the ni^t a delegation proposed a capitn- 
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CAPTURE OF MEXICO CITY 1847 

lation. Scott refused to grant terms. At dawn Quitman 
advanced to the grand palace and occupied the Plaza^ and an 
hour later Scott took up his headquarters there. Presently 
some 2,000 liberated convicts and others began casting paving 
stones on the soldiers, and it became necessary to sweep the 
streets with grape and canister. By the 15 th Scott was in 
full possession of the City of Mexico. 

On the morning of September 14 Grenerals Quitman and 
Worth raised the American flag over the national palace, and 
Scott soon afterward reined up at the Grand Plaza, where he 
removed his hat, and, raising his hand, proclaimed the con- 
quest of Mexico. Santa Anna's men afterward treacherously 
attacked the hospital at Puebla, where were 2,000 Americans, 
sick and wounded. They bravely resisted and were presently 
rescued ; the Mexicans being routed by Greneral Lane. Santa 
Anna, again a fugitive, fled for safety to the Gulf shore. 

Among the officers who distinguished themselves were 
many afterward prominent in the Civil War; as Jefferson 
Davis, Grant, Lee, McClellan, Beauregard, Sherman, Hill, 
Jackson, Hooker, Longstreet, Buell, Johnston, Lyon, Kear- 
ney, Reynolds, and Ewell. 

Late in the year simultaneous risings against the Bourbon 
Government of Naples and Sicily occurred in Calabria and at 
Messina. In the north a conspiracy against further govern- 
ment by Austria assumed the proportions of a national move- 
ment. Li France the popular clamor for reforms grew to 
threatening proportions. Late in December the Chambers 
met, but promised no reforms. Defeated in this, the opposi- 
tion determined to voice its protests at a political banquet 
in Paris similar to those that had been held at Strasburg, 
Lille, Lyons, Rouen, and other cities. The Government for- 
bade the banquet, and it was postponed until the next year. 
Popular passions for the moment were appeased by Abd-el- 
Kader's flbaal surrender to General Lamorciere in Algeria. 



EVENTS OF 1848 

People of Pftlcmio Rerolt and EotaMUi Prryrisioiial Go v er nu ient — ^Kinir 
of Naples Proclainis Conatitotion — Milanese Attach Aostrian Sol- 
diers— -^TiMcans Extort a Oons tl tut i op — Venetiaiis Proclaim Repab- 
lie— Papal Troops Pot Down Revolts at Rome — ^Federatioa of Swiss 
Cantons — Mitchell and Otlier Irish Nationalists Convicted of Trea- 
son — Revolt of the Pnnjab^Expeditions for Relief of Franklin — 
Death of Stephenson, the Inventor — ^Treaty of Gnadalonpe Hidalgo 
Ends Mexican War — <3old Discovered in California — ^Deaths of John 
Quincy Adams. Donizetti, and Chateanbriand — National Guards Aid 
Farisian Popnlace in Demonstraticm against Ministry — ^Fall of Bot^ 
Ministry and Monarcliy — ^Provisional Government Formed — Repnb- 
lie Proclaimed-— Fli^t of Loois Philippe— Faflnre of Third Chartist 
Petition — Radetzky Concentrates Aostrian Forces at Verona — ^Mag- 
yar Diet Demands Constitution — Provincial Diet Demands Dismissal 
of Mettemich and Grant of Constitution — Elmperor Ferdinand Ac- 
qnieacem — Popular Demonstrations Thronehout Germany — Frederick 
William Convokes Prussian Assembly — Berlin Populace Crowd t» 
Cheer Him^Iriterference of Troops Causes Fatal Panic-^King Pro- 
claims His Desire for a Free^ United Germany — ^People of Schleswlg- 
Holsloin Rise against Danish Annexation — ^They are Defeated at 
Bau — Prussians Come to Tl^ir Aid — Revolts Suppressed in Polish 
and Balkan Provinces — Republicans Outvoted in Preliminary Ger- 
man Parliament at Frankfort — Provisional Government Declared 
in Lake District of Baden — Revolutionists are Defeated at Freiburg 
— Italy^ Rebuffed by England, France, and Switzerland, Determines 
to Go It Alone — She Refuses Austria's Offer of Lombardy with Its 
Debts — ^The King of Naples Resumes His Autocracy — He Recalls 
Neapolitan Troops from the Front — Pius IX in His "Allocotion'* 
Denm Intention of Warring against Austria — ^Neapolitan and Papal 
Generals Adhere to Patriot Cause — Garibaldi Joins Patriot Army — 
Sardinians Cross the Mincio and Take Peschiera — Radetzky Defeats 
Tuscans at Cortatone — He Occupies Venetia and Captures Papal 
Army at Vicenza — He Defeats Charles Albert at Custozza and Takes 
MilaJo — Armistice of Vigevano—- Venice ESstablishes Republic under 
Manin — Raflfet's War Sketches — Jellacic, Ban of Croatia, Expels 
Magyar Officials — Serbs Proclaim Home Rule — Viennese Mob Comr 
pels Resignation of Minister of Foreim Affairs and Withdrawal of 
Troops from City — ^Imperial Family Flees to Innstoidc — ^Magj^ais 
Bid against Croats and Serbs for Imperial Favor— Oivil War in 
Lower Hungary — German Parliament at Frankfort — ^Ardbduke John 
of Austria Elected Imperial Vicegerent — ^Armistice of Malmd Be- 
tween Prusaia and Denmaii: against Will of Frankfort Parliament 
Shows Prussia's Strength and Germany's Weakness — Sooth Ger> 
mans Rise in Revolution — French Government Fails as Employ- 
ment Bureau — Moderates Triumph at Election — Radicals Form 
Provisional Government, which is Suppressed by National Guard — 
Government Orders Woricmen in National Shops to Enlist in Army — 
Workmen of Paris Organize against (Jovemment — Cavaignac, Min- 
ister of War, Crushes the Insurrection — ^Louls Napoleon is Elected 
to the Assembly — On Adoption of New Constitution He is Elected 
President of the Republic — Death of Chopin — Sicilians Depose King 
Ferdinand and Elect Son of Charles Albert in His Place — Austria 
Restores Dukedoms in Northern Italy — Her Occupancy of Papal 
States Leads to Insurrection — Ferdinand Bombards Messina — Armis- 
tloe— Revolt in Rome Begins with Assassination of Premier — ^Plos 
IX Flees to Naples — Subservience of German Parliament to Prussia 
Causes Riot at Frankfort — ^Mob Lynches Two Conservative Leadtni 
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of Parliament — ^Prussian Soldiers Arrive and Put City under Mar- 
tial Law — South German Revolutionists under Blind and Struve are 
Beaten at Staufen — Democrats Rule in Prussian Parliament — Tbe^ 
Force a Cabinet on the King, which He Dismisses for One of His 
Own — King Prorogues Parliament to Brandent rg — ^Majority Re- 
fuses to Gk> and Advises People Not to Pay Taxes — King Dissolves 
Parliament — He Proclaims New Constitution — Pan-Slavic Congress 
at Prague Ends in City Riot — Windischgrfttz Storms Prague-— Jel- 
ladc, with Emperor's Secret Approval, Marches His Croats on 
Pesth — Emperor Appoints Lamberg Commander of Both Hungarian 
and Croatian Forces — Mob at Pesth Lynches Lamberg — Emi)eror 
Dissolves Hungarian Parliament and Appoints Jellaclc Commander 
of Hun^rian B\)rces — Magyar Diet Defies the Manifesto — Hun- 
garians Check Jellacic's Advance — ^Pro-Magyar Mob Rises in Vienna 
— Emperor Flees to OlmUtz — Imperial Forces Concentrate on Vi- 
enna under Windischgr&tz — Jellacic Beats Relieving Force of Hun- 
garians — Windischgrfttz Enters Vienna — Imperialist Ministry is 
Formed and Imperial Parliament Assembled — Ferdinand Abdicates 
— Francis Joseph, His Nephew, Succeeds Him — Hungarian Diet Re- 
fuses to Acknowledge New Sovereign — ^Roumanians Rise against 
Magyar Rule — They Combine with Jeflacic's Croatians and Windisch- 
gr&tz's Austrians and Move on Hungary — ^Magyars Abandon Pesth, 
to Take Stand in Northern Mountaina 



THE long seething discontent of the lower classes in 
Italy had reached its culmination. On January 
12 the people of Palermo rose in revolt The Grov- 
emment troops were driven from the city. Palermo was 
bombarded and fighting continued for a full fortnight. In 
the end the insurgents were victorious, and a provisional gov- 
ernment was established. Other towns in Sicily followed 
suit On January 27 revolutionary riots broke out in Naples- 
Threatened by revolution throughout his dominions, King 
Ferdinand II of Naples and Sicily, like his grandfather, 
made haste to proclaim a popular constitution. A Liberal 
Ministry was called in on January 29. The city of Messina 
was still in full insurrection when the standard of revolt was 
raised in northern Italy. In order to deprive the Austrian 
Government of one of its chief financial supports, the patri- 
otic societies of Italy formed a resolution to abstain from the 
use of tobacco, on which the Government had a monopoly. 
On the following Sunday Austrian officers, smoking in the 
streets of Milan, were attacked by the populace. The troops 
had to be called to arms, and blood was shed on both sides. 
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INSURRECTION IN IREliANB 184S 

ing cantons was dissolved. In place of the former tinion of 
sovereign cantons^ the Swiss Repnblic was now reconstituted 
after the model of the United States of North America, as a 
union of States with a central federal government at Berne. 
The Swiss army, postal system, and finances were put under 
federal control and a national coinage was established. The 
separate interest of the cantons found representation in the 
Standerath, while the Swiss people at large were represented 
in the Nationalrath, the members of which were elected from 
districts apportioned among the cantons according to equal 
numbers of population. 

In England the influence of contemporaneous events in 
Europe was strong enough to frighten Parliament into pass- 
ing an act which made the utterance of seditious speeches a 
felony. A popular insurrection in Tipperary, Ireland, was 
made the pretext for once more suspending the habeas corpus 
act in Ireland. By the end of July the revolt was put down« 
Its leaders, John Mitchell, O'Brien, and others, were appre- 
hended and tried in court for high treason. They were 'sen- 
tenced to death, but the Queen mitigated their sentences to 
transportation. The young Queen and her royal consort vis- 
ited Dublin in midsummer, and were received with wild 
demonstrations of apparently universal loyalty. A constitu- 
tion on home rule principles was proclaimed in West Aus- 
tralia. In South Africa Sir Harry Smith, the Governor of 
Cape Colony, after his successful termination of a fourth war 
with the Kaffirs, proclaimed the authority of Great Britain 
over the Orange River territory. The Boer settlers there 
under the leadership of Pretorius found themselves unable to 
maintain their independence. The adjoining lands of the 
Basutos were declared under British protectorate. 

Early in the year Lord Dalhousie had relieved Lord Har- 
dinge as Governor-General of India. Up to that time the 
British occupation of the Punjab had continued without ma- 
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1648 REVOLT OF THE PUNJAB 

terial change. Now a new fiscal system was to be introduced 
there to settle up the arrears of Viceroy Mulraj of Multan. 
In April Vance Agnew, a British commissioner, with a mili- 
tary escort of 300 men, arrived at Multan to occupy the 
citadel as surety for these arrears. The British officers were 
admitted to the city, but as they emerged from the citadel 
they were attacked, and all the Englishmen were massacred. 
Mulraj called upon the Sikhs to rise against the English. A 
force of 7,000 British troops were sent against Multan. 
When they reached the city all the native troops turned 
against them. The whole of the Punjab revolted, and a holy 
war was proclaimed against England. The Sikh garrisons of 
Peshawar joined in the revolt, which was quickly taken up 
by the Afghans. George Lawrence, the British Eesident 
there, was carried oflF as a prisoner. In the fort of Attock 
Captain Herbert held out for a while, but in the end was 
forced to succumb. The first general engagement between 
Lord Gough and Sagr Singh at Ramluggar, late in the year, 
resulted in a drawn battle. 

During this time more expeditions had been sent out in 
search of Sir John Franklin. The first of these was com- 
manded by Sir James Boss, the famous Antarctic explorer. 
The most noteworthy perhaps was Dr. John Rae^s overland 
journey through the northwestern territory of America from 
the Mackenzie to the Copper Mine River. This opened up 
a vast tract of country to adventurous Canadians. The nec- 
rology of the year in England included the greatest of women 
astronomers, Caroline Herschel, sister of the famous dis- 
coverer of Uranus ; the two authors, Isaac d'Israeli, the father 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and Captain Frederick Marryat, the 
romancer of the sea, and George Stephenson, the inventor 
of the first practicable locomotive. Another invention stand- 
ing to the credit of Stephenson was one of the earliest safety 
lamps^ but a committee which investigated the subject ao- 
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TREATY OF GUADALOUPB HIDALGO 1848 

corded to Sir Humphry Davy the priority of this invctntion. 
During this year Sir Austin Henry Layard publisbed the 
results of his original researches of Nineveh and its remains. 
Macaulay printed the first two volumes of his "History odf 
England," while Matthew Arnold brought out his "Strayed 
Reveler" and other poems. 

On the part of the United States the war with Mexico 
was brought to a cloee« The President of the Mexican Con- 
gress assumed provisional authority, and, on February 2, that 
body at Guadaloupe Hidalgo concluded peace with the United 
States. With slight amendments the treaty was ratified by 
the United States Senate on March 10, and by the Mexi- 
can Congress at Queretaro on May 30. President Polk, 
on July 4 following, finally proclaimed peace. The Ameri- 
cans under the terms of the treaty evacuated Mexico within 
three months, paid Mexico $3,000,000 immediately, and $12,- 
000,000 in three annual instalments, and assumed debts of 
$3,500,000 due from Mexico to American citizens. These 
payments were made in consideration of new accessions of 
territory which gave to the United States not only Texas, 
but Arizona, New Mexico, and California. The war had 
cost the United States approximately $25,000,000 and 
25,000 men. 

While these negotiations were under way, Colonel Sutter 
had begun the erection of a mill at Colonna on the American 
branch of the Sacramento River. In January one Marshall, 
who was engaged in di^ng a raceway for the mill for 
Colonel Sutter, found a metal which he had not seen before, 
and, on testing it in the fire, found that it was gold. 

Then the gold seekers poured into California. They ar^ 
rived in multitudes from all parts of America and other coun- 
tries — ^thousands tracking across the plains and mountains 
with ox-teams and on foot, and other thousands crossing the 
Isthmus with scarcely less difficulty, while around the Horn 
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Ift4a DEATH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

a steady procession of ships passed up the coast of South 
America aud Mexicx) to the new El Dorado. In two yearB 
the population of California increased 100,000, and still the 
hordes of gold seekers came. 

On February 21 John Quincy Adams was stricken with 
apoplexy in his seat in the House. As he was carried to the 
Speaker's room and was laid on a lounge, he feebly mur- 
mured : ''This is the last of eartL I am content." He died 
on Februarv 23. 

John Quincy Adams's long career of public service is 
unique in American history. At the age of eleven he accom- 
panied his father on a diplomatic mission to Europe, and 
early acquired a knowledge of French and German. When 
barely fourteen he went to St Petersburg as private secretaiy 
to the American Minister, Dana. At sixteen Adams served. 
as one of the secretaries of the American Plenipotentiaries 
during the negotiations resulting in the treaty of peace and 
independence of 1783. At the age of twenty-seven he was 
appointed Minister to Holland by President Washington, and 
afterward was Minister to Berlin and Conmiissioner to Swe- 
den. After serving for some years in the United States 
Senate he was sent, in 1809, as Minister to Kussia, where he 
remained till 1815. Then he was transferred to London, 
where he resided till 1817, when he became Secretary of 
State. His subsequent career has already been noted in this 
work. 

During this year James Bussell Lowell published his 
^^iglow Papers," a humorous satire on the Mexican War in 
Yankee dialect ; the '^Indian Summer Eeverie," and ^^A Fable 
for Critics." 

On April 8 Gaetano Donizetti — who together with Eos- 
sini and Bellini formed the brilliant triumvirate of Italian 
composers in the first half of the nineteenth century — died of 
paralysis from overwork in his native town of Bergama 
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Donizetti composed his first operas in the style of Bossini. 
In 1830, stung by the success of Bellini, he wrote "Anna 
Bolena," which inaugurated his second more original period, 
which included "Lucrezia Borgia" and the immensely popu- 
lar "Lucia di Lammermoor." Besides more than threescore 
of operas, Donizetti composed seven masses, twelve string 
quartets, and a host of songs, cantatas, and vespers, as well as 
pianoforte music. 

Another figure of world-wide renown was lost by the 
death of the French poet Frangois Rene de Chateaubriand. 
Of noble birth, he received a commission in the royal army 
shortly before the outbreak of the French Revolution. Dis- 
satisfied with the revolutionary turn of affairs, he resigned 
his commission in 1790, and journeyed to North America. 
There he traveled extensively, seeking poetic inspiration from 
the wilderness and the primitive customs of the Indians. 
After the downfall of King Louis XVI, Chateaubriand re- 
turned to France and joined the army of emigres under 
Prince Conde. At the siege of Thionville he was wounded 
and went to England. By the time Chateaubriand recovered 
he found himself in abject poverty, and had to spend his days 
in bed for lack of fuel. In England he wrote his "Essay 
upon Revolutions," in which he compared the recent rising in 
France to that of the English Oonmionwealth. On the fall 
of the Directorate he returned to France, where, at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century, he published "Atala," a tragic 
story of an Indian virgin who died rather than violate her 
vow of chastity. In 1802 appeared ^Hene," a subjective story 
treating of the hapless love of a sister for her brother. These 
poems fell in with the prevailing maladie du monde, already 
cultivated by Goethe's "Sorrows of Werther," and became 
prodigiously popular. During 1802 Chateaubriand also 
brought out his famous "Genius of Christianity, or the Beau- 
ties of the Christian Religion," wEicH achieved an inmiense 
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tucoess. It won the approbation of Napoleon, who ap- 
pointed Chateaubriand to diplomatic posts at Rome and 
Vallis. The execution of the Due d'Enghien was so horri- 
fying to Chateaubriand that he forthwith resigned his ap- 
pointments. After extensive travels in the Orient, Cha- 
teaubriand went to Spain, where he wrote his story of ^^The 
Martyrs, or the Triumph of the Christian Religion," brought 
out in Paris in 1809. In 1810 Chateaubriand published the 
famous political pamphlet "Monarchy under a Charter,'' 
which was made the basis of the subsequent royal constitu- 
tion of France. On the restoration of the Bourbons he 
wrote another political pamphlet, directed against Bona- 
parte, which sent him into exile together with Louis XVHI 
during the Hundred Days. On the return of Louis XVIII 
he was made a member of State, a peer of France, and 
member of the French Academy. In 1820 he was sent as 
Ambassador to Berlin and then to London, from where he 
was recalled into the Cabinet. His ministerial career has 
already been noted in this work. 

The reform banquet, that had repeatedly been postponed 
during 1847 on account of Guizot's prohibition, had been 
set for Washington's Birthday, 1848. The Government an- 
nounced that the meeting, if held, would be dispersed by 
force. Although the deputies of the opposition agreed to 
abstain from the proposed manifestation, fifty-two of them 
laid before the Chambers a bill of impeachment against the 
Ministry. There was a noisy demonstration in the streets 
of Paris, to suppress which required the calling out of the 
National Guard. The mob had resolved to put the threat 
of the Government to test 

On the morning of the eventful 22d of February the 
Parisian populace congregated by thousands near the Made- 
leine and the Rue Roy ale, shouting ^^Vive la reforms; d 6as 
lea ministresr' and singing the "Marseillaise.'^ No troops 
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made their appearance. On the next day, however, the 
National Guards of Paris were called out. But their cry, 
as they marched through the different quarters of the city, 
was ''Vive la reformer Emboldened by this, the members 
of the secret societies flew to arms; and in the skirmishes 
which followed between the populace and the regular troops, 
the National Guard everywhere interfered in favor of the 
former, reducing the latter to inaction. The insurrection 
thus triumphed almost without actual strife. 

Next day Guizot tendered his resignation, which was 
promptly accepted, and published as an act of satisfaction 
on the part of the King to the demands of the people. Count 
Mole was charged with the formation of a new Ministry. 
It was now generally expected that tranquillity would be at 
once restored. But late at night the detachment of troops 
posted at the Office of Foreign Affairs was attacked by a 
band of rioters. The commanding officer ordered them to 
fire, and several persons in the crowd were shot down. 
Their dead bodies were paraded through the city. This 
spectacle raised the indignation of the multitude to the 
highest pitch. Fresh barricades were erected in all the most 
populous quarters of the city, and the soldiers, stupefied and 
panic-stricken, renounced all further opposition to the revolt. 
The King now named Marshal Bugeaud to the supreme com- 
mand of the whole military force at Paris. Mole having 
declined the task of constructing a Ministry, the King sum- 
moned Thiers to the head of affairs. This statesman, in 
conjunction with Odillon-Barrot, immediately issued a proc- 
lamation announcing their appointment as Ministers, and 
stating that orders had been given to the troops to withdraw 
and abandon the contest. This gave the last blow to the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe, Marshal Bugeaud resigned his 
command. The soldiers quitted their ranks, giving up arms 
and ammunition to the insurgents. The National Guard 
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openly joined the mmsKs of tfie people snd mazdied wbh, 
them upon the Tnilerieflw The cmUstrophe was now inen- 
uUe. Lonis PhiHppe, feeling that all was lo8t» signed am 
aet of abdication in favor of his grandson, the CScHnte de 
Parisy and withdrew to St doad. 

An attempt was made to obtain the recognition of the 
Dochess of Orleans as Begent, and thus to preserve the throne 
to the heir of Lotiis Philippe, according to the ex pr esii 
terms of his abdication. The Dnchess went to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, holding by the hand her sons, the Comte 
de Paris and the Dnc de Chartres. They took their 
seats in front of the tribnne. More than one member spoke 
earnestly in favor of the regency. In the midst of the de- 
bate the Chamber was invaded by a tunraltnons throng of 
armed men. One of them was Arnold Bocklin, the Swiss 
artist^ who subsequently rose to highest rank among the 
painters of the nineteenth century. Marie, a violent Be- 
publican, ascending the tribune, announced that the first 
duty of the Legislature was to appoint a strong provisional 
government capable of reestablishing public confidence and 
order. Cremieux, Ledru-BoUin, and Lamartine in turn 
insisted on a new government and constitution to be sanc- 
tioned by the sovereign people. The proposition was hailed 
with tumultuous acclamations. The Duchess of Orleans and 
her children retired precipitately. 

The Bepublicans remained masters of the field. A pro- 
visional government was forthwith nominated. It included 
the poet Lamartine, Ledru-Bollin, Qamier-PagSs, and Arago, 
the astronomer. Louis Blanc, the great socialistic writer, 
and one Albert, a locksmith, were added to the provisional 
government This council met behind bolted doors. Every 
half-hour Lamartine had to confront some new crowd of riot- 
ers preferring fresh claims. The confusion lasted several 
days. Throughout this time more barricades were thrown 
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up, until the Government gained a breathing space by a prom- 
ise to distribute 1,000,000 francs among the laboring men. 
Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin signed another decree whereby; 
they pledged the Government to furnish every Frenchman 
with work. On February 27 the Republic was formally 
proclaimed from the Place de la Bastile. The barricades 
were leveled and the crowds that had surged through the 
streets of Paris gradually dispersed. Throughout France the 
Republic was accepted without serious opposition. 

For a while it was feared that Louis Philippe^s sons in 
Algiers, the Duke d'Aumale and Prince de Joinville, who 
commanded the French army and navy, comprising more 
than 100,000 men, might make a stroke on their father's 
behalf. This hope of the Royalists was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Both princes resigned their command to be suc- 
ceeded by General Cavaignac, who took charge of the forces 
in the name of the French Republic. Louis Philippe and 
the Queen with a few attendants fled to Honfleur, where they 
lay for nearly a week in concealment. At length the packet 
steamer "Express'^ was placed at their disposal by the Brit- 
ish Government. On March 4 Louis Philippe, having as- 
sumed the name of William Smith, landed at Newhaven in 
Sussex. With his Queen he proceeded to Claremont, a coun- 
try-seat belonging to his son-in-law. King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. The Duke of Montpensier with the Duchess of Ne- 
mours fled to Belgium, as did the Duchess of Orleans. 

The French Revolution gave quickening impulse to the 
Chartist movement in England. Feargus O'Connor had been 
returned at the Gteneral Election of 1847 as Member for Not- 
tingham. He threw himself into a renewal of the agitation 
with all the strength and vigor of a madman, A National 
Convention was summoned, and it was determined that an- 
other monster petition should be carried to the House of 
Commons, to be followed by a procession of half a million 
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persons. Started by wild threats of Chartist orators, the idea 
spread that a revolution might break out in London on the 
presentation of the petition. On April 10 a great demonstra- 
tion was to be held on Kensington Common. In anticipation, 
special constables to the number of 170,000 were sworn in to 
keep the peace; troops were quartered in the houses of the 
main thoroughfares; public buildings were equipped with 
arms; the Admiralty was garrisoned by a body of marines, 
and the Tower guns were mounted. The military arrange- 
ments were placed in the hands of the Duke of Wellington. 
On the eventful morning traffic was suspended along the 
streets for fear that the vehicles should be employed, as in 
France, in the construction of barricades, and a proclama- 
tion was issued warning people against collecting for dis- 
orderly purposes. Owing to these thorough precautions the 
threatened mass meeting collapsed. The procession was 
never held. The whole affair was covered with ridicule. The 
"monster petition'* was found to contain not 6,000,000 sig- 
natures as was alleged, but only 1,975,469, and many of 
these proved to be fictitious. 

In the words of a contemporary, '^Chartism had received 
its death-blow. O'Brien, Vincent, and others endeavored to 
revive it, but in vain. Its members fell off in disappointment 
and allied themselves with reformers of greater moderation, 
and Feargus O'Connor, who for ten years had madly spent 
his force and energy in carrying forward the movement, gave 
it up in despair. Everything he had touched had proved a 
failure. From being an object of terror, Chartism had be- 
come an object of ridicule. O'Connor took the matter so 
much to heart that he soon became an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, and never recovered his reason." 

All Italy now, from the southern shores of Sicily to ihe 
Alps, was in a blaze of insurrection. Venice, Piedmont, and 
Lombardy were in arms. Charles Albert, the King of Sar- 
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dinia, put himself at the head of the movement in noorthem 
Italy. From all parts of Italy volunteers crowded to his 
banners. In defiance of the Pope's orders a compact body of 
these volunteers marched from Eome. Radetzky, the Aus- 
trian commander, a veteran of all the Austrian wars since the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, had long prepared for 
liiis struggle by formidable fortifications at Verona. When 
Milan revolted and the Austrian Vioe-Govemor, O'Donnell, 
was captured, Radetzky evacuated the city at the approach of 
Charles Albert's army from Piedmont His outlying gar- 
rison was cut oflf by the Italians. Preferring the loss of 
Milan to a possible annihilation of the army, Radetzky fell 
back upon Verona. On the banks of the Adige, about twenty- 
five miles east of the Mincio, he rapidly concentrated all 
available forces, while the Italians threw up intrenchments 
on the Mincio. There, with the armies of Piedmont and 
Lombardy in front of him and the revolutionary forces of 
Venice behind him, Radetzky stubbornly held his ground. 

The Austrian Empire itself, by this time, was shaken to 
its foimdation. When the news of the February Revolution 
in Paris reached Austria the Magyar Diet was in session 
in Hungary. The success of the revolutionists in France in- 
flamed the Liberal leaders in Hungary. Casting aside all 
reserve, Kossuth declared in the Diet: "The future of Hun- 
gary can never be secured while Austria maintains a system 
of government in direct antagonism to every constitutional 
principle. Our task is to found a happier future on the 
brotherhood of all the races in Austria. For a union en- 
forced by bayonets and police spies let us substitute the en- 
during bond of a free constitution 1^* On March 3 the Hun- 
garian Lower House triumphantly passed a resolution to that 
effect. The cry for a liberal constitution was instantly taken 
up in the other dominions of Austria. It so happened that 
the Provincial Estates of Lower Austria were to meet about 
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this tinie. It was phumed thmt an addreaa embodjii^ de- 
mandfl siiiiilar to those of Hungary shonld be forwarded to 
the Emperor by this asaemUy. The political agitation in 
Vienna became fererish. The students indulged in noisy 
demonstrations. Rumors of the impending repndiatiim of the 
paper currency and of State bankruptcy made matters worsei 
A sharp decline in stocks showed Mettemich that a puUie 
catastrophe was near at hand« 

On March 13 the Provincial Diet met Dense crowds 
surged about the Diet HalL The students marched around 
in procession. Street orators harangued the crowds. The 
tumult was at its height when a slip of paper was let down 
from one of the windows of the hall, stating that the Diet 
was inclining to half measures. An announcement to this 
e£Fect was received with a roar of fury. The mob overran 
the guards and burst into the Diet HalL All debate was 
stopped, and the leading members of the Estates were forced 
to head a deputation to the Emperor's palace to exact a hear- 
ing. All the approaches to the palace were choked with 
people. Street fighting had already begun. Detachments of 
soldiers were hurried to the palace and to the Diet HalL 
From the roof and windows of the Diet Hall missiles were 
hurled upon the soldiery. The interior of the hall was de- 
molished. The soldiers now fired a volley and cleared the 
hall with their bayonets. Blood flowed freely, and many 
were killed. The sound of the shots was received by the 
crowds around the palace with howls of rage. The whole 
city was in an uproar. Barricades were thrown up and the 
gunsmith shops were sacked. At the palace, where the Em- 
peror himself remained invisible, Mettemich and his assem- 
bled Council received the deputation in state. The Council 
urged the aged Prime Minister to grant the demanded con- 
cession. At length he withdrew into an adjoining chamber 
to draft an order annulling the censorship of the press. 
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While he was thus engaged the cry was raised : "Down with 
Mettemich 1" The deputies in the Council Chamber peremp- 
torily demanded his dismissal. When the old statesman re- 
turned he found himself abandoned even by his colleagues. 
Mettemich realized that the end had come. He made a brief 
farewell speech, marked by all the dignity and self-possession 
of his greatest days, and left the Council Chamber to 
announce his resignation to the Emperor. 

The news of Mettemich's downfall was received with 
deafening cheers. His personality was so closely identified 
with all that was most hateful in Austrian poUtics that the 
mere announcement of his resignation sufficed to quell the 
popular tumult. On the night of March 14 Mettemich con- 
trived to escape from Vienna unobserved, and fled across the 
frontier. On the same day a National Guard was established 
in Vienna, and was supplied with arms taken from the Gov- 
ernment arsenal. The Viennese outbreak gave irresistible 
force to the national movement in Hungary. Now the 
Chamber of Magnates, which had hitherto opposed the de- 
mands of the Lower House, adopted the same by a unanimous 
vote. On March 15 a deputation was despatched to Vienna 
to demand from the Emperor not only a liberal constitution, 
but a separate Ministry, absolute freedom of the press, trial 
by jury, equality of religion, and a free public-school system. 
The Hungarians, with Eossuth in the lead, were received in 
triumph in Vienna, They paraded through the streets, and 
were greeted by Emperor Ferdinand in person. He con- 
sented to everything and issued an imperial rescript, promis- 
ing a liberal constitution to the rest of Austria as well. The 
light-hearted Viennese indulged in indescribable jubilations. 
On March 18 the Emperor drove through the city. Some- 
body put a revolutionary banner into his hands. The black, 
red, and gold ensign of united Gtermany was hoisted over the 
tower of St. Stephen. In an intoxication of joy the people 
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took the hones from the imperial carriage and drew it tri- 
umphantly through the streets. The r^ular troops around 
the palace were superseded by the new National Guards. 

By this time the same storm of revolution was sweeping 
over Qermany. Popular demonstrations occurred at Mann- 
heim^ Cassel^ Breslau, Koenigsberg and along the Rhine re- 
gion in Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Aix-la-ChapeUe. A popu- 
lar convention at Heidelberg, on March 5, had resolved upon 
a national assembly to be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main by 
the end of March. Elections for this assembly were being 
held throughout Grermany. The long-desired union of Ger- 
many was at last to be accomplished. On March 14 'K'lng 
Frederick William of Prussia convoked the Prussian Assem- 
bly for April 27, to deliberate upon Prussia's part in the 
proposed German union. Then came the news of the events 
in Vienna. Under the stress of alarming bulletins from 
Vienna, the King issued a rescript on March 18, in which 
he not only convoked the Prussian Assembly for the earlier 
date of April 2, but himself proposed such reforms as con- 
stitutional government, Uberty of speech, Uberty of the press, 
and the reconstitution of the Grermanic Federation as a na- 
tional union of States — a realization in brief of all the most 
ardent ideals of the German Liberals. Now the popular 
agitators proposed a monster demonstration to thank the 
Eing for his concessions. Shortly after noon, on March 18, 
the processions converged upon the palace. Immense crowds 
filled the streets. The appearance of the King upon the bal- 
cony was greeted with cheers. King Frederick WiUiam 
tried to speak, but could not make himself heard. The troops 
set out to clear the palace grounds. In the confusion two 
shots were fired. A panic ensued. "We are betrayed,*' cried 
the leaders, and called the people to arms. The troops of 
the garrison charged into the rioters. Barricades were 
thrown up, and here and there church bells rang the tocsin. 
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From three in the afteomoon until early the next momingy 
fighting continued in the streets. The entire garrison of 
Berlin was called out, and with the help of the bright moon- 
light succeeded in clearing one street after another. Prince 
William, the future German Emperor, gained unenviable 
notoriety by his zeaL At two in the morning the King gave 
orders to stop firing. He issued a proclamation: 'To my 
dear people of Berlin,*^ the mild tone of which only betrayed 
his weakness. On the following day all the troops were with- 
drawn and ordered out of the city. Prince William likewise 
left Berlin in deep chagrin and departed for England. His 
palace had to be protected from the fury of the people by pla- 
cards pronouncing it the property of the nation. Once more 
the rioters appeared before the royal palace with the bodies 
of some of their slain. The King convoked a new Ministry 
and consented to substitute armed citizens and students for 
his royal guards. A general amnesty was proclaimed. On 
March 21 the King agreed to adopt "the sacred colors of the 
Grerman Empire" for those of Prussia. After the man- 
ner of the weak Emperor of Austria, he rode through the 
streets of Berlin wearing a tricolor sash. Not satisfied with 
this, the revolutionists, on March 22, paraded before the pal- 
ace with the open biers of 187 men that had been killed dur- 
ing the riots. Standing on his balcony with bared head. King 
Frederick William reviewed the ghastly procession. In a 
manifesto published at the close of the day he declared: 
"Germany is in ferment within and exposed from without to 
danger from more than one side. Deliverance from this 
danger can come only from the most intimate union of the 
German princes and people under a single leadership. I take 
this leadership upon me for the hour of peril. I have to-day 
assumed the old German colors, and placed myself and my 
people under the venerable banner of the German Empire. 
Prussia is henceforth merged into Germany." Thus Fred- 
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crick William, by word and acts, which he afterward de- 
Bcribed as a comedy, directly encouraged the imperial 
aspirations of liberal Germany. The passage of his address 
in which he spoke of external dangers threatening Germany 
came true sooner than was expected. King Christian VIII 
of Denmark had died early in the year. The fear of revolu- 
tion at Copenhagen drove his son Frederick VII, the last of 
the Oldenburg line, to prick the war bubble blown by his 
father. On March 22 he called the leaders of the Eider- 
Dane party — ^the party which regarded the Eider as the 
boundary of the Danish dominions, thus converting Schles- 
wig into a Danish province — ^to take the reins of govern- 
ment The people of Schleswig and Holstein protested. 
The King was checkmated at Kiel by the appointment of a 
provisional government. The troops joined the people, and 
the insurrection spread over the whole province. The strug- 
gle then began. Volunteers from all parts of Germany 
rushed to the northern frontier. The German Bundestag ad- 
mitted a representative of the threatened Duchies, and en- 
trusted Prussia with their defence. An attempt was made 
to organize a German fleet. General Wrangel was placed in 
conmiand of the Prussian forces despatched toward Denmark. 
Before he could arrive, the untrained volunteer army of 
Schleswig-Holsteiners suffered defeat at Bau. A corps of 
students from the University of Kiel was all but annihilated. 

An attempted rising of the Poles in the Prussian province 
of Posen and at Cracow was quickly suppressed. When 
the spirit of revolt spread to Moldavia and Wallachia, Em» 
peror Nicholas without further ado despatched a Russian 
army corps across the Pruth. The Sultan of Turkey was 
prevailed upon to do the same. Russian and Turkish troops 
occupied Jassy and Bucharest during the summer. 

The Gterman preliminary Parliament of 500 delegates 
had met at Frankfort in April. It lasted but five days. The 
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Republicans found themselves outnumbered when they sub- 
mitted their scheme for a national constitution. Repulsed in 
this, they proposed that the assembly should continue in ses- 
sion until the real National Parliament should meet, thus 
extending their function beyond the limits of a mere constit- 
uent assembly. Outvoted in this, the leaders of the extreme 
Republicans resorted to armed revolt. Assisted by Polish 
refugees and men from Prance, they raised the red flag in 
Baden. Priedrich Hecker, a popular orator and representa- 
tive of Baden, headed the movement, George Herwegh, the 
poet, took charge of the refugees from Switzerland and a 
group of German operatives recently returned from Prance. 
A provisional government was declared in the lake district 
of Baden. The Parliamentary majority of PranHort, on 
breaking up, left behind a committee of fifty to prepare the 
draft of a constitution. The Bundestag meeting at the same 
time called for military measures against the insurgents. 
Prom three sides troops advanced into Baden. A Bavarian 
detachment marched from Lindau, Swabian troops came from 
the Black Porest, while from the north Hessian forces were 
led by General von Gagem, a brother of the new Prime Min- 
ister of Hesse. On April 19 Von Gagem encountered the 
revolutionists under Hecker at Kandem. While haranguing 
the insurgents, he was shot from his horse. The troops 
charged the insurgents with the bayonet and dispersed them 
in less than an hour. Pour days later the revolutionary in- 
trenchments at Preiburg were stormed. On the 27th Her- 
wegh's corps of 1,000 refugees was dispersed by General 
Miller. Hecker fled to America. The other leaders likewise 
made good their escape. On April 29 they issued a mani- 
festo at Strasburg: "An overwhelming number of imported 
bestial mercenaries have crushed Republican aspirations in 
Baden, and have once more subjected the people to the hate- 
ful tyranny of princes.^^ 
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The unexpected outbreak of revolution in Vienna and 
Hungary had inspired the Italians to rebel against Austrian 
rule with new confidence. Under the command of General 
Durando, a band of Crociati, or crusaders, marched from 
Borne against the Austriana Count Balbo was placed in 
command of the Piedmontese army. To the remonstrancea 
of the British Ambassador at Turin, King Charles Albert 
replied that he must either march against Austria or lose hia 
crown. England was emphatic in its disapproval of the Ital- 
ian national movement In the pages of the ^'Edinbur^ 
Review," Sir Archibald Allison, the court historian, wrote: 
'^It is utterly repugnant to the first principles of English 
policy, and to every page in English history, to lend encour- 
agement to the separation of nationalities from other em- 
pires." The new Eepublican Government in France, on its 
part, had no desire to see a strong Italian national State 
spring up on its southern frontier. Lamartine, the French 
Foreign Minister, declined Charles Albert's request to sane- 
tion his military occupation of Lombardy. A strong French 
army of observation was concentrated on the Italian frontier 
in the Alps. Germany was so bound up with Austria that when 
Arnold Huge in the Frankfort Parliament dared to express a 
wish for the victory of Italian arms against Austria, a great 
storm of indignation broke out in Germany. As a last resort^ 
Charles Albert, on April 6, proposed an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance to Switzerland, but the little Bepublic wisely 
declined to emerge from its traditional neutrality. It was 
then that the Italians raised the defiant cry : '^ Italia fara ds 
ae" (Italy will fight her own battles). When the hard-beset 
Austrian Government, in a confidential communication of 
Minister Wessenberg to Count Casati, showed itself inclined 
to yield Lombardy upon payment of Lombardy's share in the 
Austrian national debt, the proposition was promptly and 
curtly declined. 
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It was a fatal move. Affairs took a wrong turn in [Nfaples. 
There difficulties had arisen between the King and his lib- 
eral Ministers over the exact wording of the oath of alle- 
giance. The excitable Neapolitan populace forthwith be- 
came unmanageable. The Swiss Guards put down the revolt 
without mercy. Once more King Ferdinand was master. 
He hastened to dismiss his Cabinet and dissolved the Par- 
liament before it could come to order. Orders were sent to 
General Pepe, who had marched to the front in northern 
Italy with 14,000 men, to return at once. General Pepe, 
who had already reached Bologna and had entered hostili- 
ties under Charles Albert's command, declined to obey the 
orders of his sovereign. His rank and file trooped back to 
Naples, only 1,500 volunteers remaining with Pepe at the 
front. A number of the officers who returned felt their dis- 
grace so keenly that they committed suicide. The Neapolitan 
fleet, which had already succeeded in raising the Austrian 
blockade of Venice, was likewise ordered home. A more seri- 
ous blow to the cause of Italy was Pius IX's apparent change 
of front. On April 29, without previous consultation with his 
new Ministry, the Pope issued the famous "Allocution," in 
which he declared that he had despatched his troops north- 
ward only for the defence of the Papal dominions, and that 
it was far from his intentions to join with the other Italian 
princes and peoples in the war against Austria. The Papal 
Ministry immediately handed in its resignation. The Mu- 
nicipal Council of Rome called upon the Pope to abstain 
from interference with his army. Gteneral Durando, com- 
manding the Papal troops at the front, had already yielded to 
their entreaties by crossing the Po. Now he threw in hia 
lot with Charles Albert. Pius IX arranged for an asylum at 
Naples in case the Koman people should turn against him. 

Charles Albert on the Mincio lost three precious weeks. 
His army now numbered nearly 100,000 men, only 60,000 of 
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r^irhnin -vfiTti rrained :«)iiiieTaL About this dioe he was joiiied 
hy Giuseppe < jiiribaiiii, ':vbn had just returned from tlie 
iuTioaarv baniedeids ot South America^ whither he had 
driven an exile fmm t'Jharies Aiberri own dominionflL 
was reeeived with honor, and was put in charge of a volmob- 
teer (»rpfl wiiicsh be aad raised at Milan. The Austrian conk- 
mantier pmtir^i by rhe (ieiay of his opponents to place his 
army oenveen rbe jtronir tortzesses of Verona, Mantna, Jjsg- 
nano, ami Pi^sehienu and ro draw reenforcements from die 
TvmL until the dituarion in Aostria itself became so thzea:t- 
enin^ that no further aid (!ould be siven him. In truth, the 
fare of the Austrian Empire now rested on the aized ahrnildf^Tg 
of Radetzky. i'M April S the Sar^iinian army, in a sharp 
eniraoement at (joito, etfe<!ted the passage of the "Winfffn, 
The Austrians lost lj}00 men. Siege was now laid to 
Pp5w»hiera. A Tuscan division moved on Mantua, while tlw 
bulk of Charles Alberrs army cut otf Verona from liie roads 
to the TvToL Radetzky was driven to take the ofEensive. 
In a disht at Cortatone he defeated the Tuscans* bat witiun. 
twentv-four hours the Austrian jjarrison of Peschiera waa 
brought to the point of capitulation. The Italians txwk 2,150 
men. On May 6 Charles Albert made an attempt to 
the Austrians out of their positions in front of Verona, 
pulsed at Santa Lucia, he was forced to fall back on. the Mlifc- 
cio. Under the iniluence of the peace party, the AnBtnazL 
Emperor now directed Radetzky to offer an armistice to tbe 
Italians. Simultaneously with this, AnsCnan reesidGoRse* 
ments cut their way through to Verona. Radet^j impIoTed 
the Emperor for permission to continue the comi)SL Tlus 
waa reluctantly given. Fearing another reversal of Ida 
orders^ Radetzkv forthwith threw his armv into VenetLL 
General Durando and his Papal army were lihnt up in Vi- 
cenza, and compelled to capitulate. This capture waa fol- 
lowed by that of all the Vsietion Tnaiuland east of tjus AdigtL 
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CAFTURB OF MILAir 1848 

The Bepublic of St Mark sought shelter under the royal 
fflgis of Piedmont. Manin, the Liberator of Venice, re- 
signed his presidency and went into retirement. Charles Al- 
bert now moved on Mantua, leaving half his army at Pes- 
chiera and further north. Eadetzky instantly threw himself 
on the weakly guarded centre of the long Sardinian line. 
Charles Albert sought too late to rejoin his northern detach- 
ments. At Custozza, on July 25, he suffered a signal defeat 
While he was thrown back over the Mincio the northern di- 
visions were also overcome. Charles Albert retreated to 
Milan, closely followed by Eadetzky. He declared himself 
unable to hold the city. The people rose against him. On 
the night of August 5 he escaped with difficulty, protected by 
General La Marmora and a few guards. Milan capitulated 
on the following day. When the Austrians made their tri- 
umphant entry, half of the population left their homes to 
emigrate to Piedmont and Switzerland. On August 9 an 
armistice was arranged at Vigevano. Venice refused to ac- 
cept it, and detaching itself once more from Sardinia, restored 
Manin to power. Garibaldi with his volunteers likewise held 
aloof and carried the fight into the northern mountains. 
From there he was eventually dislodged by D'Aspre and 
crossed the frontier into Switzerland. 

The picturesque scenes of the revolutionary struggle in 
Italy have been perpetuated by Denis- Auguste-Marie Kaffet, 
a pupil of Chariot and of Gros, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his lithographs of the brief Belgian war 
of 1832, and by his Eussian and Oriental sketches made 
while traveling with Prince Demidov. 

The success of Radetzky restored a measure of confidence 
in Austria. The Emperor and his court, who had sought 
refuge at Innsbruck, consented to return to Vienna. There 
the promised elections had been held, and an assembly rep- 
resenting all the provinces of the Empire, excepting Huu- 
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IMS 8LAVB AGAINST ICAOYABS 

gaij and Italy, had met in the third week of July. With the 
anniea of Badetzky and Windischgratz unthin call, the Enk- 
peror and his Ministry aflBomed a bolder front toward tha 
Magyars. The coDoessioiis exacted by Hungary in April had 
raised that kingdom almost to the position of an independent 
State. Under its separate management of the Hnngariaon 
army, Austria found it difficult even to use her Magyar 
troops at the front in Italy. The Magyars showed the sam0 
haughty spirit toward the Austrian Serbs^ Slavs, and Cron- 
tians. After Hungary's successful emancipation in MiniftlB^ 
the Serbs of southern Hungary demanded from Kossuth 
the restoration of their own local autonomy. The Magyars 
insisted on maintaining their ascendency, and decreed that 
only the Magyar language should be the language of the 
state. Slavic race feeling was kindled to sudden hatred. 
The Croatian national conmdttee at Agram, that had as- 
sumed charge of affairs after the catastrophe in March^ 
elected Jellacic, the colonel of the first Croatian regimen^ 
Ban of Croatia. The appointment was confirmed at Vienna, 
even before formal notification had reached the Emperor. 
On assuming office Jellacic caused all Magyar officials to be 
driven out of the country, and broke off all relations with the 
Hungarian Government at Pesth. Batthyany, the Hungarian 
Premier, hastened to Vienna, and obtained the disavowal of 
Jellacic "So attention was paid to this at Agram. Now, 
General Hrabovsky, commanding the troops in the southern 
provinces, received orders from Pesth to suspend JellaGic from 
office and bring him to trial for high treason. In the mean- 
while the Serbs^ meeting in Congress at Carlovdtz on the 
Lower Danube, proclaimed home rule, elected a Voivode 
(Governor) of their own and authorized him to enter into 
intimate relations with their fellow Slavs in Croatia. This 
was in the middle of May. Vienna during these same days 
was in a continual uproar. Early in May a report that the 
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CONTEST FOR IMPERIAL FAVOR 

Austrian Ambassador at London had given a formal recep- 
tion to Prince Mettemich upon his arrival in England 
cansed an outbreak of popular wrath in Vienna. A mob sur- 
rounded the house of Count Ficquelmont, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and compelled him to resign his office. De- 
tachments of troops patroled the streets at night. On May 
15 the people revolted against this measure before th^ pal- 
ace, and compelled Minister Pillersdorf to sign an order for 
the withdrawal of the troops. The Emperor and his family 
fled to the Tyrol. At Innsbruck, where he was received with 
great demonstrations of loyalty, the Emperor issued a re- 
script in which he declined to return to his capital or to 
open the national assembly until order should be restored. 
In Croatia, on hearing of Hrabovsky's orders, the Palatine 
was burned in effigy. Batthyany hastened to Innsbruck to 
turn this Slavic affront to the crown to account. By assuring 
to the Emperor the support of Hungary's troops against the 
Italians, Batthyany obtained the Emperor's signature to an 
emphatic condemnation of Jellacic and his suspension from 
office. Jellacic then set out for Innsbruck, accompanied by 
a large deputation of Croats and Serbs. On the day that he 
arrived at Innsbruck, Batthyany at Pesth published the text 
of the Emperor's orders against the Ban. Still JeUacic held 
his ground. He regained the Emperor's favor by issuing an 
address to the Croatian soldiers serving in Italy, enjoining 
them to stand by the colors no matter what reports reached 
them from home. He was permitted to return to Croatia 
and to resume his government at Agram. As soon as he 
reached home, he declared himself the champion of Austrian 
unity, and assumed dictatorial powers. Civil war broke out 
in Lower Hungary. General Hrabovsky, when he attempted 
to occupy Carlowitz, encountered serious opposition. He was 
attacked with such vdiemence by the Serbs, led by Stratimi- 
rovic, that he had to beat a retreat The Himgarian D 
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1S4S GERMAN PARLIAMENT AT FRANKFORT 

at Pesth called for a levy of 200,000 men to crash the Slavic 
rebellion. In the face of a letter from the Emperor, con- 
demning the resistance offered to the Hungarian Grovernment 
by the Slavs, Kossuth charged the Austrian Court with in- 
stigating the civil war. Evidence was brought forward to 
show that the Minister of War at Vienna was encouraging 
Austrian officers to join the insurrection* Such was the situ- 
ation in Austria at midsummer. 

At Frankfort, during this interval, the INTational Parlia- 
ment of Germany was convened on Mfiy 18. The event was 
celebrated throughout Glermany with the ringing of bells and 
bonfires at night. In truth, the assembly was such that 
Gfermany might be proud of it. Of the 586 delegates, more 
than a hundred were university professors and scholars of 
eminence. Among them were such men as Arndt, the poet, 
Oervinus and Dahlberg, the historians, with others of like 
note. A promising unity of ideals seemed to prevail. Hein- 
rich von Gagem, a man of high character and parUamentary 
experience, was elected chairman by a majority of 305 out of 
897 votes. It was his proposal to create a central executive 
in the person of a Reichsverweser (Imperial vicegerent). 
Archduke John of Austria, one of the most popular of Ger- 
man princes, was elected to this office by an overwhelming 
majority of 436 votes. The Archduke, who was then pre- 
siding over the new Austrian Assembly at Vienna, accepted 
the honor. By the time the German Bimdestag adjourned, 
on July 13, everything seemed full of promise. The minor 
German States formally acknowledged the new Beichsver- 
weser. King Frederick William of Prussia invited him, 
together with many members of the Frankfort Parliament, 
to the Cologne Cathedral festival on August 14. There the 
King pledged the Archduke at a public banquet: "May he 
give us,'' declared the King, "united and free Gterman peo- 
ples; may he give us united and free sovereigns." A few 
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ARMISTICE OF MALMO 184S 

days later an event occurred which opened the eyes of the 
Gtermans to Prussia's real part in the destinies of Gtermany. 
This was the armistice of Malmo, concluded on August 26, 
between Denmark and Prussia. The early German victories 
at Dannewirk and Oversee had borne no fruit. The Danes 
were masters of the sea, and mercilessly ravaged the German 
coasts, unprotected by any navy. The Danes took innumer- 
able prizes and crippled the commerce of the Hanseatic cities. 
General Wrangel thereupon exacted a contribution of 2,000,- 
000 thalers in Jutland. For every fisherman's hut that the 
Danish fleet might injure on the German coast, he threatened 
to lay a Danish village in ashes. The foreign Powers ob- 
jected to such ruthless campaigning. The Scandinavian 
States intervened on behalf of Denmark. Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, who regarded the Schleswig-Holstein movement 
as an unjustifiable rebellion, came to their support. Lord 
Palmerston, who had once proposed to end the quarrel by 
simply cutting the disputed territory in two, according to 
the preferences of the inhabitants, now threw in the weight 
of England with the other Powers. Prussia was constrained 
to withdraw her army. According to the provisions of the 
seven months' truce forced upon Prussia at Malmo in 
Sweden, all prisoners were to be returned, the Schleswig- 
Holstein army was to be disbanded, while a temporary gov- 
ernment of the duchies was to be administered by represen- 
tatives of Denmark and Prussia. All Germany was in an 
uproar. The Frankfort Parliament repudiated the armis- 
tice by 238 against 221 votes. The new-formed German 
Ministry resigned. Professor Dahlmann, one of the protag- 
onists of the Schleswig-Holstein movement, was commis- 
sionea to form a new Ministry. His efforts resulted only in 
failure. The conviction grew that the Gterman Parliament 
was powerless. Presently the Parliament revoked its own 
decision, approving the armistice by 258 over 236 votes. 
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184S STATB BMPT^TMENT IN 7RANCK 

After all, it wafl plain that the moat momentoiui German 
question of the day had been settled independently of united 
Qermany by Pniaaia standing alone. In South Germany 
the revoliitionista were once more called to arms. 

The new Republican Government of France had been 
kept far too bnay by the logical consequences of its revolu- 
tionary meaflnres to take any active part in the international 
settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. The major- 
ity of the provisional government were moderate Bepnblican% 
representing the bourgeoisie, or middle class, rather than the 
workmen, but associated with them were such radicals as 
Louis Blanc, Ledru-Kollin, and Albert, a lockamitlu During 
the first few days of the installation they undertook to guar- 
antee employment to every citizen. It proved a gigantic air 
gagement. The mere distribution of idle workmen among 
the various industries in which they were employed called 
for a new branch of the administration. The task outgrew 
all expectations. Within four weeks the nxmiber of appli- 
cants for Government work rose from 140 to 65,000. Under 
the stimulus of Gknremment competition, a series of labor 
strikes were declared against private factories and estab- 
lishments. The scheme, as then attempted, grew utterly 
unmanageable. 

The elections of April 28 gave the moderate element 
a handsome majority. An attempt to change the elections 
waft fnistrated by the National Guard. Strengthened by this 
manifestation of popular approval, Lamartine and his col- 
leagues got rid of their radical associates in the Cabinet 
The excluded Kadicals now planned a new revolution. On 
May IB, simultaneously with the renewed riots in Vienna, 
an attempt was made to overthrow the Government On the 
pretext of presenting a petition on behalf of Poland, a mob 
invaded the Chambers and dissolved the Assembly. A pro- 
visional government was installed at the Hotel de Ville. The 
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INSURRECTION OF THIS WORKMSN I84i 

Government supporters rallied the National Guard, The l^d- 
ers at the Hotel de Ville were taken captive. The Palais 
Bourbon was cleared, and the Deputies were reconvened in 
their assembly hall. Encouraged by this success, the Govern- 
ment resolved to rid itself of the incubus of the national 
T.ork8hop3, after a variety of schemes with this purpose in 
view had been brought forward in the Assembly. The Gov- 
ernment cut the Gtordian knot by a violent stroke. On June 
21 an edict was issued that all beneficiaries of the public 
workshops between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five must 
enlist in the army or cease to receive support from the State. 
At this time more than 100,000 destitute men had 
flocked to the national workshops. They rose as of one ac- 
cord. The rising of June 23 was the most formidable yet 
experienced in Paris. The number of the workmen alone 
exceeded that of several army corps. The unity of griev- 
ances and interests gave them an esprit de corps similar to 
that of an army. The whole eastern part of Paris was bar- 
ricaded like a fortified camp. Instead of a mere revolt, the 
Government found itself entering upon a civil war. Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, the Minister of War, was placed in supreme 
command, the executive commission resigning its powers. 
He summoned all available troops into the capital. Regard- 
less of private interests, Paris was treated as a great battle- 
field in which the enemy was to be attacked in a mass and 
dislodged from all his main lines. The barricades were bat- 
tered down with field and siege artillery. Four days and 
nights the fight lasted. Whole houses and blocks in which 
the insurgents had found a lodgment had to be demolished. 
On the third day the Archbishop of Paris was struck by a 
bullet while trying to stop the bloodshed. The National 
Guard, with a few exceptions, fought side by side with the 
regular troops. The workmen, threatened with the loss of 
their subsistence, fought with the courage of despair. At 
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tidbi; int Ka^^ oc t^^ j^rzzA '^JLoa h nizzi ^TELZftznts liie Gov- 
eroxu^st ill 2^^ ^i£e^. shrucio!!. Hk >c;e7 1£* izie Fiiiiiliit 

^rz/i^M kyy/w Loir v> f Ti]fil tJbiem. 

T^jr*^ Tfjf/rj^A biter, in tlie midFt of the ^febatee on die 

r>>riirtitT/tj//», wbik; Caraiipuc was sdH in pover, Louis Xs- 

yAf¥m irjMi r^^^kset^ to the ABeemblj — diif time bv fif« de- 

pftrtr/i^;r/t«. Ilis br/nr bad eome. From this moment be waa 

ree< lizi^ aspirant for power* Tbe great name of Us mida 

iti> i^orjr upon hiuL Tbe new Conscitation of tbe Re- 

pff/rUUid that a President witb ezecntiTe poweis aboold 
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DEATH 07 CHOPIN 184S 

be elected by a direct vote of all citizens. Louis Napoleon 
at once became a candidate. In an address to the people he 
declared that he would devote himself without stint to the 
maintenance of the Republic. In well-worded generalities 
something was promised to all the classes and parties of 
France. The other candidates were Cavaignac and Lamar- 
tine. Out of 7,000,000 votes cast in this election, 5,000,000 
went to Louis Napoleon. The mere glamour of an imperial 
name cast a new spell over France. 

In the midst of these stirring events in Paris, Frederic 
Chopin, the piano composer, died on October 17. Bom at 
Jelisovaya-Volia in Poland, he received his early musical 
education at Warsaw, At the age of nine he played a piano- 
forte concerto with improvisations in public. In his fifteenth 
year he published a rondo and a f antasie. Having perfected 
himself as a pianist, he set out on a concert tour through 
Vienna, Munich, Paris, and London. His reception at Paris 
was such that he gave up all idea of proceeding further and 
made Paris his home for life. He was welcomed to the inti- 
macy of men like Liszt, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Balzac, 
and Heine. As one after another of his unique compositions 
for the piano appeared, he took rank as the foremost com- 
poser for that instrument 

In 1836 Chopin met Madame Dudevant, better known as 
the celebrated novelist George Sand. Their attachment was 
mutual. For her he wrote some of his most inspired pieces. 
They spent the winter of 1838-39 together on the island of 
Majorca, where George Sand nursed Chopin through a se- 
vere attack of bronchitis. Of this episode, which had its pro- 
found effect on Chopin's music, George Sand has left an 
unengaging record in her "History of My Life." Chopin re- 
turned from Majorca broken in health. He was supplanted 
in George Sand's affections by Alfred de Musset. During 
the season of 1848-49 he gave concerts in London, whence 
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#»v<T. feUwri^>nA -rorr* 'ir'tenpfi :»^ -^^I aarjriwrr Prince :o tke 
Ta#*«nt rhron^. Tn^ IriiK of Genca. Alfaitn AznadeoB of 
?i*-'^/V. ^/ri^r:^ A.r^r'^ ^^infmA mu iraw cfanflen Kxwaii Jvlr 
12, Th^. krixliih aiui PfRiKfa vanhiTyi in .Sudlian ^viSEn 
ftr^/i a ro-^ai «iint^ For CJ^k^ru^ Alh#rr: This otiIt mesnt 
frv«h ^tnh«rrafwnMtit. In ^'juk of a«*reT^ranf!«. he was soze 
t6 fc^ mvolr^ in var vith Sz-olefk in 'ihe y^aTiu as wdl as 
with Afurtria in the n^^rth. When the SiciXan deputies sob- 
mitteH their propoAiti/yn in PiednM«&f on Angnst 37, tbsj 
/J)«#inerl n/> /definite r^^rply. 

Meanwhile Kinir Ferdinand of Xsples gmthered Ins 
f//re^ t6 win baek Hieily. In the north tbe eaine of Italf 
wsa on the wane. Francis V was reinstated as Duke oi 
M/ylenSy with t^ie help of Aostrian arms. Austrian troops 
rmder iUmnX Thnm occn]>ied the Docbv of Parma, the 
\fnk0i remaining in Oermanj. In Tnscanj, the Archdnks 
f//riri/l it diffietjlt Up maintain himself at Florence. His priB- 
i^puliiy was orermn hj radical refngees. A rerolntioiiaiy 
jtwiH at \jnfi^Km\ threat^;ned to proclaim the BepnUic unless 
the (hike //f Tniieanj should appoint a governor in sympatic 
wifh their idean. In hiA extremity the Duke sent them ICon- 
tamfllf^ a fK^litieal dreamer^ who proclaimed Jesus Christ as 
the inihi'f of democracy* At Venice the Republic of St 
Mark^ ijndf*r Manin's able leadership, still held its own. 
AtiNtria's OT'iMipation of Ferrara and the Romagna brou^t 
iww fimhfirrflMinient to the Pope. Formal protests were made 
hi vain by Vtrpv. Pins TX and the diplomatic representatives 

KratHw and England. The Papal Ministry of Mamiani 
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"KING BOMBA'' 18M 

resigned. The Boman Badicals, under the leadership of 
Prince Canino, a Bonaparte, clamored for war. Some Aus- 
trian officers who dared to show themselves in Bologna were 
murdered by the mob. Fighting began around Bologna. 
Too late the Austrians consented to relieve the Pope from 
this embarrassment by withdrawing their troops from his 
dominions. The Pope's new Minister, Coxmt Pelligrino 
Bossi, an unusually able and forceful man who had once 
acted as an envoy for Louis Philippe, was denoimced as a 
Frenchman and an enemy to Italy. 

In September King Ferdinand of Naples, having got rid 
of his Parliament, launched his forces upon Sicily. General 
Filangieri, with 12,000 men, was sent against Messina. 
There the Neapolitan garrison still held the citadel — all that 
remained to Ferdinand of his Sicilian kingdom. Three days 
before Filangieri landed, the gunners in the citadel began to 
bombard the helpless town lying beneath them. Half of the 
city was laid in ruins. The foreign warships in the harbor 
were filled with refugees. It was this outrage that gave to 
Eing Ferdinand the nickname of "King Bomba.^' The in- 
habitants remained steadfast. When Filangieri effected his 
landing, the fight was carried on with ferocity. The fall of 
the city was followed by barbarous excesses. For three days 
incendiary fires raged in the hapless town. At last the foreign 
admirals, Parker and Baudin, put a stop to the horrors, "as 
against all canons of civilized nations." An armistice was 
established between the Neapolitans and the Sicilians. King 
Ferdinand's dogged resistance to the remonstrances of the 
French and English Ambassadors was strengthened by the 
latest event in Bome. 

On November 15, as the Boman Chambers were about to 
be opened. Prime Minister Bossi was assassinated as he left 
his carriage to enter the Chambers. It was the signal for a 
new revolt. The delegates in the Hall of Chambers sought 
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i^^Arwv^ ^XntAX, '^^^^ijtiff^ Vi0: *i: 

0fffff^fff/<hif9f^ IViri/'A f/i/^rn^y7»ki tod General tqb 
w*W^ tw/f U*nAirf% o1 itth ^>/r*^M?rratiTe nutjoritr in the P«p- 
tftiff0'fii, fumhiy tittfUrfUf^A Up m^fit the Pinfldjai troops 
U^M ^Hy. hi fh^' ffnUm nf Frmnkf^/rt both men were seized 
hi Mil' hmrif(/i'/fU ftfkl wirfv; lyneh^ bj the mob. Shcyrdj 
h^thth in\tUt\nhi ih' Vrufmihu irtfffjtn arrired and soon overran 
iiih imrrUmiUn wUh iUfir Imyornsts. On the following day 
Um4 f(My wMM iifi^liir military niK 

Im niUi*r fiMffpi of H^Hitli (lifrrnany rerolution had broken 
k mww, Tim IVliuffi of Hi^maringen was driven from his 
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DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT BERLIN 1846 

little domain, which was proclaimed a republic Insurgent 
expeditions were organized in Wurtemburg and Baden. 
There Karl Blind and Gustav Struve made another attempt 
on Freiburg. At Staufen, on September 24, they were 
beaten back by regular troops under General Hofmann and 
fled toward Switzerland. Struve himself was captured near 
the frontier. On the same day the Qerman Cabinet at Frank- 
fort was reinstated. Still the ill-success of popular govern- 
ment in Germany had brought the Parliament into lasting 
disrepute. 

The reaction was first felt at Berlin. There the return 
of General WrangeFs troops from Denmark was followed by 
friction between the soldiers and the democratic agitators 
in the streets. A resolution was passed in the popular Par- 
liament of Prussia that all oflScers out of sympathy with 
democratic government should be encouraged to leave the 
army. The failure of the Minister of War to act on this 
suggestion was followed by his downfall. Having succeeded 
in this, the parliamentary majority next passed a vote to 
eliminate the words "by the grace of God^^ from the titles 
of the King. Toward the end of October a national con- 
vention of democrats met at Berlin, and held its sessions 
amid tumultuous scenes in the streets. In exasperation, the 
King dissolved the Cabinet that had been forced upon him, 
and commissioned Count Brandenburg, a natural son of 
Frederick William II, to form another. It included Major- 
General von Strotha, Minister of War, and Otto von Man- 
teuffel, Minister of the Interior. The Parliament sent a 
deputation to remonstrate with the King. One of the dele- 
gates, Jacoby, as the King terminated the audience, called 
after him : ^^Behold the chief misfortune of kings, that they 
will not listen to the truth 1'^ Immediately after this King 
Frederick William IV prorogued the Parliament to the town 
of Brandenburg. The majority of the delegates declined to 
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nt^^r^-TTL^ Tilth; C«icrurt ItiiriBKws. lEwik'Twtd hr ife 
tMtr. ih*d inK: ^witTgttfe, krfr duc: iuult Os: X^vnodbcr IS A0 
nmmfliiAr FacnfjuaMndt aaratrf a pptittjamaeifxt to ife people 
V> whiMH aO fnntfaer pfltrnKD!! <Qf yaaet^ G^iMenl Wmgel 
pMlwl lof nwpi litnwiidMMtf Berinu Tbe M^osinpsl Oimdi 
«l Balm ««fie duMibiodL As MKr^asfti <qis tbe ]Hnt <of A0 
PtfiunniMBt 1^ SMWA fl^aasL «sc csrIt frmcraAied TW taaas 
wnK iWilfeietftid a» b^jm;. Wiks lije PadlianKntnj wimaaif 
tMMOk u> <»tiiv nt hwMiAathat^ ihm mtamfstm were iHmeiwed 
hj r^fjuA tft^^ On hb ovn uituidT^, Ki!:4r Frederidk Wit 
laxm i V tt9v prodaimed a «oi;)sdtn:Tio«L. Tbe Cliambm, pio- 
fMMa im wiaA wen eoamuMA in tb» roral moititiitioa, 
inew te nwrt at Balm OD Fciiniarr 24. 1^9. SodivwAa 
€Bd of tfe P€/9fii^B ParliaiiKiit in Pnueia. 

All Anitria was in a italic erf ciril var. After Ifae cob- 
ample 0I ihth SlaYi in 8ema and Croatia, tbe Gmcfas of 
Boboma PCMie at Prague. Amtrian-Oennan aodimitj tliem 
eotlapaed* A XatioDal Guard wm oipwiaed and a popular 
AmeaiAj eontened* In nridfimmier a Congrem of Shva 
from all parta cf Anrtria nxit at Pngne. Popular ezeite- 
ment rote to a threatening pitcL On the dav that the Pan- 
Slarie Gongrem broke np^ barricadee weie erected and 
^H^tting b^^ in the stieetB of Pngne. The wife of Comik 
WindsidigriUz, the nulitaiy eommandant, was IdDed hj a 
bullet Windischgritz, after withdrawing his troopSy threat- 
ened to bombard the city nnkss the barricades were remofed. 
This was not done. Windisehgritz then took the city by 
ulUmn, ICilitarj law was proclaimed. This snooessy like that 
of Uadetzky^n arms in Italy, gare new hope to the Anstrian 
Emperor* He pr ono un ced his veto on Hungary's military 
measures against Croatia. A hundred delegates from fhe 
Magyar Diet at Pesth posted to Vienna to exact from fhe 
Emperor the fulfilment of his promises to Hungary. On 
September 9 the Emperor received them at his palaee wiA 
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renewed assurances that he would keep his plighted word. 
A few hours afterward the oflScial "Gazette^* published a let- 
ter over the Emperor^s signature, expressing his full approval 
of Jellacic's measures in Croatia. This was all Jellacic had 
been waiting for. On September 11 he crossed the Drave 
with his Croatians and marched upon Pesth, Archduke 
Stephen, the Hungarian Palatine, took conmiand of the Mag- 
yar army and went to the front At Lake Baloton he re- 
quested a conference with Jellacic. The Ban paid no at- 
tention to it Realizing the secret support given to Jellacic 
by the Crown, Archduke Stephen resigned his command in 
Hungary. The Emperor now appointed General Lamberg at 
Vienna to the supreme command over the military forces of 
Hungary as well as Croatia. At the same time the Austrian 
Cabinet submitted a memorial suggesting that the laws es- 
tablishing Hungarian autonomy be declared null and void. 
On the publication of this memorial in Pesth, Batthyany's 
Ministry resigned. Kossuth openly proposed war with Aus- 
tria. When Lamberg arrived at Pesth, Kossuth prevailed 
upon the Diet to withhold its ratification of Lamberg's ap- 
pointment Should Lamberg attempt to resume his military 
command Kossuth demanded that he should be outlawed as a 
traitor. As General Lamberg crossed the bridge between Buda 
and Pesth he was recognized by the populace. A cry was raised 
that he meant to seize the citadel and bombard the town. 
He was dragged from his carriage and torn to pieces by the 
mob. His body was dragged through the streets, and finally 
strung up before one of the Government buildings. A few 
days later Count Zichy, one of the Magyar magnates, was 
court-martialed by order of Arthur Gk)ergey, the Hungarian 
Honved leader, for entering into a correspondence with 
Jellacic, and was shot 

On the receipt of this news Emperor Ferdinand declared 
the Hungarian Parliament dissolved, and pronounced all i 
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acts null and void. Jellacic was appointed repieaentative of 
Austria in Hungary with command of all the forces. The Mag- 
yar Diet repudiated the Emperor's manifesto as a breach of 
the constitution, and pronounced Jellacic a traitor. Jellacic's 
forces were checked by the Hungarian army in their advance 
upon Pesth. General Latour^ the Austrian Minister of War, 
ordered a division of troops at Vienna to go to the support 
of Jellacic. The Magyar sympathizers at Vienna raised a 
fearful uproar. As the troops were marching out of the 
city several battalions were prevailed upon to mutiny. The 
Hungarian flag was hoisted above the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen. The National Guard joined the mutiny. Other 
battalions of the line were driven out of the city. The guards 
at the arsenal capitulated. Vienna was at the mercy of the 
insurgents. The Emperor, who had sought lefuge at Schon- 
brunn, left his palace at four on the morning of October 1, 
and fled to Olmiitz. 

As soon as the news of these events reached Jellacic he 
evacuated his threatened positions on the banks of the Kaab 
and marched for Vienna. Windischgratz, with his garrison, 
set out from Prague. Revolutionists of all races flocked 
into Vienna. Among them were the German delegates 
Froebel and Blum, and the Polish general, Bem. The 
Hungarians pursued Jellacic no further than their fron- 
tier. The regiments expelled from Vienna, under the com- 
mand of Count Auersperg, joined forces with Jellacic. The 
insurgents at Vienna manned their fortifications as well as 
they could, and called upon the people throughout Austria to 
take up arms. Emperor Ferdinand, at Olmiitz, offset this 
by an imperial proclamation to his people in which he guar- 
anteed all peasant rights. Prince Windischgratz was created 
a field marshal, with full conmiand over all the forces in the 
Empire, except those under Eadetzky in Italy. Windisch- 
gratz took immediate steps to effect a junction with Jellacic 
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1>7 seizing the bridges at Krems and Stein. In vain 
did the delegates from Frankfort, who now appeared npon 
the scene, present their offer of intervention. Windisch- 
gratz would not listen to them. On October 23 the Austrian 
army, 80,000 strong, appeared before Vienna. The defence 
\)f the cily had been entrusted to Captain Messenhauser, an 
officer of the regular army, and to General Bem. Robert 
Blum, who, together with Froebel, had come to Vienna from 
the Parliamentary minority at Frankfort with messages off 
sympathy for the popular cause, fought in the ranks. While 
Windischgrate was wasting his time in parleys, an army of 
18,000 Hungarians crossed the frontier and threatened Jel- 
lacic's rear. On October 28, twenty-four hours after the time 
fixed in Windischgratz's last ultimatum, he began his assault on 
the city. In the course of an all-day fight the troops succeeded 
in taking the suburbs. The scenes of that night were f rightf uL 
The troops bivouacked on the ramparts. The following Sun- 
day was spent in further parleys. Already the terms of 
capitulation had been settled, when Messenhauser, from the 
top of the church of St. Stephen, made out the approaching 
columns of the Hungarians. The news of their arrival was 
signaled to the city by a column of smoke rising from the top 
of the tower. All negotiations for surrender were dropped. 
The Hungarians attacked Jellacic on the banks of the Schwe- 
chat, within a few leagues of the capital. The boom of their 
artillery could be plainly heard in Vienna. In a frenzy of 
enthusiasm the Viennese resumed the struggle. A corps of 
students attempted a sortie. Unfortunately for them, the 
engagement on the banks of the Schwechat turned against 
the Hungarians. Shortly after noon they gave way all along 
the line and fell back toward Hungary. On the ramparts 
of Vienna the hopeless fight of a few thousand civilians 
against an army of 90,000 men was continued until nigh* 
fall. At six in the evening the troops broke into the city. 
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On the following day, November 1, Prince Windischgrati 
declared Vienna under military law. Courts-martial fol- 
lowed in profusion. Robert Blum was one of the first to 
be shot A new Ministry was installed, under the leadership 
of the notorious Prince Felix Sdiwarzenberg and Count 
Stadion. They announced their prc^ram to be the main- 
tenance of a strong central government and the int^rity of 
the Austrian Empire, with quick suppression of the civil war 
in Hungary. A new Beichsrath was convoked at the village 
of Kremsier, near Olmiitz. On December 2 Ferdinand abdi- 
cated his throne. His brother, Archduke Francis Charles, 
renounced the succession. The Archduke's son, Francis 
Joseph, a youth of ei^teen, was declared by a family council 
to have attained his majority, and ascended the throne. 

The Hungarian Diet, on learning of this transfer of the 
crown, refused to acknowledge Francis Joseph as King of 
Hungary. The whole nation was summoned to arms. The 
conmiand of the army was given to Qoergej. His first seri- 
ous problem was a rising of the Boumanians in Transylvania 
against Magyar rule. When they raised the standard of 
the Empire, the Austrian commander, General Puchner, 
espoused their cause. Transylvania was lost to Hungary. 
The Boumanians led by Puchner cooperated with Jellacic's 
forces in Croatia, and moved on Hungary from that quarter. 
On December 15 the main Austrian army, under Windisch- 
gratz, crossed over the Eiver Leitha and invaded Hungary. 
Goergey declared from the first that Pesth would have to be 
abandoned. Kossuth's frantic efforts to prevent this only 
served to hamper Goergey's able campaign. One line after 
another had to be abandoned. At last, toward the close of the 
year, Kossuth and his Magyar Diet were compelled to evacu- 
ate Pesth. The army retired over the Eiver Theiss to the 
fortress of Comom and the mountains of northern Hungary* 
The government was established at Debreczin. 
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Imperial Forces Enter Budapest — Bem^ the Pole, Defeats Pudiner in 
SiebenbUrgen — Goergey Beats Schlik in the North — Drawn Battle 
of British and SiJuis at Chilian Wallah — ^Mulraj Surrenders to 
Whish — Gough Wins Battle of Guzerat — Punjab Annexed to Brit- 
ish India — Inauguration of President Tajlor-— Settlement of Cali- 
fornia — Death of Poe — Cabrera Removes His Catalonian Rebels to 
France — Tuscans Expel Their Duke and Proclaim Republio — Ro- 
mans Depose Pope and Proclaim Republic — ^Kossuth Deposes G^i- 
eral Goergey — Repeated Defeats of Hungarians — Kossuth Recalls 
Goergey — -Hungarian Victories — Goergey Takes Pesth — Magyar Diet 
Deposes the Hapsburgs — End of Truce Between Austria and Italy — 
Radetzky Concentrates at Pavia — ^Drives Italians Back All Alon^gp 
the Line — Crushes Charles Albert at Novara — Charles Albert Abdi- 
cates — His Son, Victor Emmanuel, Becomes King of Sardinia and 
Leader of Patriot Forces — Rather than Annul Constitution He 
Suffers Austrians to Garrison Piedmont — ^Austria Restores Italian 
Granddukes — ^France Sends Troops to Restore Pius IX — Sicilian 
Patriots are Defeated — ^Denmark Opens Hostilities with Prussia on 
Expiration of Armistice — Danes are I>efeated on Land and Sea, and 
Shut Up in Fridericia — German Parliament Elects King of Prussia 
as Sovereign of United Germany — He Rejects the Crown — ^The Par- 
liament is Disrupted — Radical Representatives Return Home to 
Start Revolutions Throughout Germany — Baden Declares Itself a 
Republic — Parliament Attempts to Reassemble at Stuttgart — Is Dis- 
persed by Troops — Prussian Troops Restore Soverei^s of Revolt- 
ing States — Victorious Sortie of Danes from Fridericia — ^Armistice 
— -Schleswig Entrusted to International Commission — Holstein Aban- 
doned to Danes — Russia Joins with Austria to Crush Hungary — ^The 
Allies Storm Raab — ^Austrians Occupy Budapest — Vetter Defeats 
Jellacic at Hegyes — Goergey Defeats Russians at Waitzen — Dem- 
binsky is Defeated at Czoreg, and Bem at Kemmisvar— Goergey 
Surrenders Entire Magyar Forces to Russians — Austria Hangs 
Magyar Patriots and Annuls All Hungarian Rights — French Ife- 
publicans Rise against Government Support of Pope — Louis Napo- 
leon Suppresses Them — French Storm Rome and Restore Papal 
Power — Pope Establishes Inquisition and Absolutism — ^Austrian« 
Reenter Venice. 

ON January 5 Windischgratz and Jellacic made their 
trinmphant entry into Budapest. During this inter- 
val the Polish general, Bem, who had escaped from 
Vienna, aroused his countrymen in Siebenbiirgen and car- 
ried the war into that region. The Austrian troops under 
General Puchner were beaten in a series of engagements* 
Goergey, aided by another Pole, Dembinsky, repulsed the 
Austrian troops under General Schlik in the north. While 
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DEATH OF FOB ISM 

About the same time, General Taylor, the conqueror of 
Buena Vista, was inaugurated as President of the United 
States. One sentence in his inaugural address provoked de- 
rision : "We are at peace with all the world and the rest of 
mankind." The old Spanish missions in the conquered ter- 
ritory were deprived of their wealth and influence. The 
name of San Francisco was adopted in place of Yerba Buena* 
Besides California, the new territory included the subse- 
quently admitted States of Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, and parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and Kansas. The 
Apache and Navajo Indians in those regions gave immediate 
trouble. The gold seekers tracking across the plains were 
the first to suffer from the Indians. Still the stream of im- 
migrants poured into California. Their half-way stations on 
the Missouri River developed into the two thriving towns 
of Omaha and Council Bluffs. The Bay of San Francisco 
was soon surrounded by a settlement of tents and sheds. A 
Vigilance Committee took affairs into its own hands, and 
administered justice without fear or favor. Six times the 
new city was destroyed by fire. Within two months all traces 
of the disaster would be lost. California soon had a popula- 
tion entitling it to Statehood. President Taylor eagerly 
seconded the wishes of the people for a government of their 
own. The first Constitutional Convention of California de- 
clared against slavery. More than $40,000,000 worth of 
gold was produced in the new State, and the first gold dollars 
were coined. 

The death of Edgar Allan Poe, the American poet, was 
as tragic as his life had been. Passing through Baltimore at 
the time of a local election, Poe fell into the hands of re- 
peaters, who either drugged him or made him drunk in order 
to use him for their purposes. Next morning he was found 
unconscious on the street, and was taken to a hospital where 
he died. After Poe's death the simplest and sweetest of 1 
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again at Paiski. By the middle of February the Austrians 
succeeded in taking the fortress of Essek from the Hun- 
garians. Toward the close of the month a disastrous defeat 
was inflicted upon the Hungarians under the command of 
General Dembinsky at Kapolna. Kossuth had made the mis- 
take of superseding Goergey by that commander. Now 
Goergey was reinstated. The Hungarians rallied. On 
March 6 the Magyar Csikos, or irregular cavalry, under 
Janos Damjanies, defeated the Austrians under General 
Grammont at Szolnok. A few days later the Hungarian 
army in Transylvania, under General Bem, retrieved their 
ill-fortune by another glorious victory at Hermannstadt 
A Kussian contingent from Wallachia, which had crossed the 
frontier to assist the Austrians, was defeated by Bem at 
Brasso. General Puchner and his Russian allies sought 
refuge across the border. Goergey relieved Komom. The 
ablest of the Austrian generals, Schlik, was beaten at Hapvan, 
while Jellacio was overthrown at Isaszteg and Goedoelloe. 
Prince Windischgratz had to give up Pesth. Goergey added 
a touch of humor by attributing the Hungarian victory solely 
to the activity of Windischgratz and Jellacic. On March 4 
Emperor Francis Joseph had annulled the old Hungarian 
constitution. Kossuth retaliated in kind. Under his influ- 
ence the Magyar Diet at Debreczin pronounced the deposi- 
tion of the House of Hapsburg from the throne of Hungary 
and declared the independence of Hungary and the adjoining 
southern provinces. While the Hungarian army, instead of 
marching on Vienna, lost valuable time before Ofen, the 
Austrian Government improved the interval to perfect ita 
long-threatened alliance with Bussia. 

In the interim war had broken out anew in Schleswig- 
Holstein and in Italy. Before the expiration of the Aus- 
trian-Italian armistice, Charles Albert of Sardinia, in a 
spirited address on February 1 announced his determina- 
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tion to renew the war. To this desperate resolve he was 
driven by the increasing turbulence of Italian affairs. The 
spread of the revolutionary movement to his dominions could 
be forestalled only by placing himself once more at the head 
of the Italian movement In some respects the moment ap- 
peared propitious. Charles Albert's army now numbered 
120,000 men, while Eadetzky had little more than 70,000 
Austrians. A characteristic note of the times was the ap- 
pointment of Poles to command the Italian troops. Prince 
Chrzanovsky, who had fought under Napoleon at Leipzig 
and Waterloo, and had subsequently commanded a Kussian 
division at Varna, was put in supreme command, seconded 
by Alexander La Marmora. Another Pole, or half Pole, 
Ramorino, who had figured in the unfortunate rising of 1888, 
commanded the legion of Lombardy. On March 12 the pend- 
ing termination of the truce was officially announced. At 
noon on March 20 hostilities were to be resumed. The camr 
paign that followed lasted but five days. Badetzky, by hia 
preliminary feint, made the Italians believe that he would 
evacuate Lombardy as heretofore ; but at the last moment he 
quickly concentrated his five army corps at Pavia. At the 
stroke of noon, on March 20, he threw his army across the 
Tessino on three bridges. While the Italians believed that 
Radetzky was retreating on the Adda, the Austrians were 
already bivouacking on the fiiink of the Piedmontese armj. 
Three bloody engagements at Mortara, Gambola and Sfor- 
zesca, on March 21, ended in a retreat of the Italians all 
along Hie line. Eamorino had received orders to move morihr 
W9rd and to destroy the bridges behind him. Out of aoooocd 
with his countryman, Chrzanovsky, he disobeyed his ordws 
and lingered at Stradella. Sadetzky flung his army in be- 
tween, and cut off the Italian line of retreat upon Turin and 
Alessandria. It was then that Benedek, an Austrian colonel^ 
distinguished himself by leading his troops far in advanoe 
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BATTLE OF NOVARA 1B49 

of the Austrian armj^ and cutting his way through an Italian 
brigade, under the cover of night. At midnight of March 21 
Charles Albert had to order a general retreat on Novara, 
There Chrzanovzky determined to make a stand with his 
main column of about 60,000 men. Kadetzky was in doubt 
whether the Italians had fallen back on ifovara or Vercelli. 
To make sure he sent his troops in both directions. He him- 
self remained at his headquarters, so as to be ready to ride 
either way. The roar of artillery from Novara, on the morn- 
ing of March 23, told him where the battle was to be fought. 
There General D'Aspre, commanding the second Austrian 
army corps, undertook to win some laurels on his own ac- 
count by a bold attack on the superior position of the Italians. 
As Charles Albert rode out of the gate of Novara he received 
the last cheers of his devoted Bersaglieri. After a three 
hours' fight the scale turned against the Austrians. Count 
D'Aspre repented of his rashness, and sent for help to Count 
Thum at Vercelli. Fortunately for him, Kadetzky and 
Thurn had marched in that direction as soon as they heard 
the sound of the cannon. It was a race between the two 
divisions. As Eadetzky, at the head of the first army corps, 
galloped through Nebola, the aged marshal met the retreat- 
ing columns of D'Aspre's second corps. Both the first and 
the third Austrian corps rushed into the battle almost simul- 
taneously. The Italian advance was checked. At last, when 
Thum's fourth corps arrived at sundown, the Austrian bugles 
sounded for a general charge. The Italian line of battle was 
overthrown. The Austrian cavalry circled around the flank. 
While the Italians fled into Novara they suffered from the 
fire of their own artillery. Charles Albert was one of the 
last who left the Bicocca to seek refuge in ITovara. The 
town itself was bombarded by the Austrian artillery far into 
the night. Standing on the ramparts of Novara, Charles 
Albert realized the disastrous nature of his defeat His losses 
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unrrented more than TMO^ of whom 3^000 had 
eapcxre. Of the Anatrian loeBca of 3^158 inen, fiY namcu tihg 
fell to rKAspre's corps. The other Austriazi diTiaioBS ipoe 
practically intact. The Italians were in eonfoaion. Cfaazias 
Albert, who throtxghcixt the day had eiipoaed his pezaon widi 
the utmost gaUantrr, had to be dragged from the rampaztB 
bj General Dnranda As the Austrian shells struck all 
aronnd them he exclaimed, "Leare me^ GeneraL Let it be 
the bist dav of mv life. I wish to die.'' At last he eon- 
sented to aend his Minister, Cadoma, to Badetzhy's heaid- 
quarters to sue for an armistice. Cadoma was zeoeiyed in 
an insolting manner. Charles Albert came to the eoDcliisiaBL 
that his own person was an obstacle in the way of peaesL 
That ni^t he resigned his crown. In the prese n c e of his 
generals he pronoonced his eldest son, Victor Emmannd, 
King of Sardinia. Accompanied by bat one attendant he 
left XoTara, and passed unrecognized through the cBemy's 
lines. Sending a farewell letter to his wife, he went into 
exile. A few months later he died at Oporto in PortngaL 

On the day after the battle of Norara, King Victor Emr 
mannel aonght out Marshal Sadetzky and came to tennsL 
Venice and the Italian dnchies had to be relinqnished to the 
Anstrians. Austrian troops, in conjunction with tiioae of 
Piedmont, occnpied Alessandria. Piedmont was to rednee 
its army to a peace footing, to disperse all Tolunteers, and to 
pay a war indemnity of 75,000,000 franco The Austrian 
demand that Victor Emmanuel should annul the liberal 
constitution granted by his father was unconditionally re* 
fused. For this Piedmont had to suffer a prolonged mili- 
tary occupation by Austrian troops, but Victor Emmanudy 
by the same token, retained his father's daim to the leader- 
ship of the national cause of Italy. The rictory of Austrian 
arms was speedily followed by the return of tiie prinoes of 
northern Italy to dieir petty thrones. Badetal^s tioi^ 
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undertook the reconqnest of Vemce. To forestall an Aoat- 
trian movement against Rome, France undertook to reinstate 
Pius IX in the Holy Chair of St. Peter. A Prench expedi- 
tion under Oudinot, a son of the famous marshal, disem- 
barked at Civita Vecchia. Mazzini and Garibaldi alone 
rallied their men to the defence of the Republic. 

In Sicily hostilities had been likewise renewed on March 
29. The Sicilians were discouraged by the report of the 
Italian defeats in the north. Filangieri succeeded in cap- 
turing Taormina, the Sicilian base of supplies. In the de- 
fence of Catania the Polish general commanding the Sicilian 
troops, Mierolavsky, was severely wounded. At the foot of 
Moxmt Etna, the Sicilians were again defeated on April 6, 
Good Friday. Catania was taken. Syracuse surrendered to 
the Neapolitan fleet Filangieri's army penetrated into the 
interior. In vain did the English and Austrian Ambassa- 
dors offer mediation. Ruggiero Settimo resigned his Presi- 
dency of the Sicilian Republic The heads of the insurrec- 
tion fled the country. Palermo surrendered. The customary 
courts-martial and military executions followed. Until the 
accession of King Ferdinand's eldest son to the throne, Filan- 
gieri ruled as military governor. In commemoration of one 
of the cities he had laid in ashes, he was created Duke of 
Taormina. When England tried to exact the promised rec- 
ognition of the Constitution of 1812, King Ferdinand re- 
jected the proposal with the sardonic statement that peace 
had been reestablished in Sicily, and everybody was content 

The armistice of Malmo with Denmark expired on Feb- 
ruary 26. The German Bundestag mobilized three divisions 
of the allied German federation. Within a month Prussian, 
Bavarian, and Swabian troops marched into Holstein. A 
Prussian general. Von Prittwitz, assumed supreme command* 
On April 3 the Danes opened hostilities by a bombardment 
of the island of Allston. Then came the battle of Ecken- 
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END OF FIRST GERMAN PARLIAMENT 1849 

care *Hx> accept a crown offered to him by the Revolution." 
The immediate effects of his rejection were new attempts 
at revolution in Germany. After Frederick William's re- 
fusal to enter into the plans of the German Parliament, this 
body fell into utter disrepute. Its radical elements could no 
longer be kept in control. Armed revolts, encouraged by the 
radical delegates, broke out in Frankfort, Kaiserslautem, 
and throughout Saxony. The King of Saxony, with his Min- 
isters, Von Beust, and Rabenhorst, fled from Dresden. From 
the barricades the provisional government was proclaimed. 
The garrison was at the mercy of the insurgents, great num- 
bers of whom flocked to Dresden from Leipzig and Pima. 
Prussian troops overran Saxony. The revolutionary move- 
ment spread to Hesse, Baden, the Rhine provinces, Wurtem- 
burg, and the Bavarian Palatinate. Encounters with the 
troops occurred at Elbafeldt, Diisseldorf, and Cologne. The 
reserves and municipal guards sided with the insurgents. All 
Baden rose and declared itself a Republic, forming an alli- 
ance with the revolted Palatinate. The people of Wurtem?- 
burg, in a turbulent mass-meeting, demanded coaUtion with 
both of these countries. It was then that the Parliament at 
Frankfort decided to hold its future sessions at Stuttgart. 
Those principalities which had not yet succumbed to revolu- 
tion withdrew their delegates. Prussaa now gave to the Par- 
liament its coup de grace by arrogating to herself all further 
prosecution of the Danish war, on the ground that "the so- 
called central government of Frankfort had no more weight 
of its own to affect the balance of peace or war.'* The rem- 
nants of the Parliament tried to meet at Stuttgart, under the 
leadership of Loewe and Ludwig TJhland, the foremost liv- 
ing poet of Gtermany. When they came together at their 
meeting hall they found the doors blocked by troops. At- 
tempts at protest were drovmed by the roll of drums. Under 
Hie threat of a volley the delegates dispersed. 
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1849 AUSTRIAN AND RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 

Prussian troops advanced into the Palatinate^ Baden, and 
Wurtemburg. After desultory encounters with ill-led bands 
of insurgents, the sovereigns of these principalities were rein- 
stated on their thrones by the Prussian army. The refugees 
thronged into Switzerland. In the north, on the other hand, 
Prussia's further advance into Denmark was stopped by the 
threatening attitude of England, Russia, and France. On 
July 5 the Danes made a sortie from Fridericia and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Schleswig-Holsteiners, capturing 28 
guns and 1,500 prisoners. The (Jermans lost nearly 3,000 
men in dead and wounded. 

Five days after this disgrace to German arms, the Prus- 
sian Government accepted an armistice, according to which 
Schleswig was to be cut in two to be occupied by Swedish 
and Prussian troops. The provisional government of this 
province was entrusted to a joint commission, presided over 
by an Englishman. Holstein was abandoned to its fate. The 
final downfall of all the ideals of the German Liberals was fol- 
lowed by a feeling of dejection in (Jermany akin to despair. 
The number of immigrants who left Germany to seek new 
homes in America and elsewhere rose abruptly to 11 3,000. 

Worse even than in Germany fared the cause of popular 
government in Hungary. On the day that Goergey's Hun- 
garians stormed Of en (May 21), Emperor Francis Joseph 
had a personal interview with Czar Nicholas at Warsaw. A 
joint note announced that the interest of all European States 
demanded armed interference in Hungary. The Emperor of 
Russia placed his whole army, under the command of Paskie- 
vitch, at the disposal of his "dear brother, Francis Joseph.*' 
On June 3 the vanguard of the Russian main army occupied 
Pressburg. Paskievitch called upon all Magyars to submit. 
Instead of that^ Kossuth called upon his countrymen to destroy 
their homes and property at the approach of the enemy, and 
to retreat into the interior as did the Russians before Napo- 
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leon. The rapid course of military events made this imprae- 
ticaUe. While Kossuth and his government retired to Scege- 
din in the far southeast, Goergey, with the bulk of the 
army, took post on the upper Danube to prevent the junction 
of the Austrians and Russians. There the notorious Haynau, 
who had been recalled from Italy, was in command of the 
Austrians. While Gk)ergey attacked his left wing on the 
Eiver Vag, Haynau perfected his junction with the Russians. 
On June 28 their united forces, 80,000 strong, captured 
Eaab, under the eyes of Francis Joseph. The Russians occu- 
pied Debreczin, while the Austrians moved on Budapest 
Gk)ergey^s attempts to stop them resulted only in placing him 
in a dangerous position between both armies. On the same 
day that the Austrians reoccupied Budapest, the Hungarians 
under Vetter succeeded in inflicting another disastrous defeat 
on Jellacic at Hegyes. Three days later, Goergey won his last 
victory over the Russians at Waitzen. After this the tide of 
war turned against Hungary. The united army of Austria 
and Russia exceeded 225,000 men and 600 guns. The Hun- 
garian resources were exhausted. In the first week of August 
the final conclusion of peace between Austria and Sardinia 
and the victorious movement against Venice put new forces 
at Austria's disposal. Dembinsky, who was to defend the 
passage of the Theiss before Scegedin, was defeated, on Au- 
gust 5, at Czoreg with heavy losses. Kossuth now gave the 
command to Bem. He fought the last battle of the campaign 
at Kemmisvar, on August 9, ending in the disastrous defeat 
of the Hungarians. Bem barely succeeded in saving the 
remnant of his army by crossing the Moldavian frontier. On 
August 11 Kossuth at Arad relinquished his dictatorship in 
favor of General Goergey. This headstrong soldier, in real- 
ization of his helplessness, led his army of 20,000 foot, 2,000 
horse, and 130 guns within the Russian lines at Vilagos and 
surrendered unconditionally. Goergey^s life was spared. 
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AUSTBIANS ENTER VIENNA 1849 

inclination to place himself in the power of his protectors. 
Bemaining at Gaeta, he sent a commission of cardinals to 
take over the government of Rome. Their first act was to 
restore the Inquisition, and to appoint a court for the trial 
of all persons implicated in the Roman revolution. Thereat 
great wrath arose among the Republicans of France. Louis 
Napoleon felt compromised. In reliance on the growing 
ascendency of Austria, the Pope insisted on his absolute 
rights as a sovereign of Rome. AH that Pius IX would con- 
sent to, under the pressure of the French Government, was 
to suffer his political prisoners to go into exile, and to bestow 
a small measure of local powers upon the municipalities of 
the various States. 

After the fall of Rome and of Hungary no hope remained 
for Venice. A fortnight after the surrender of Vilagos, and 
several months after the subjugation of the Venetian main- 
land, the Republic of St. Mark, reduced by cholera and 
famine, gave up its long struggle. The Austrians reentered 
Venice. 

Having gained a free hand in her Hungarian and Italian 
dominions, Austria set to work to recover her ascendency in 
Germany. 
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A>jv 
- ^/*Vi^ :i^/^MfM §U^AM^Ptr*Al aim! J«n&j Liad lUke Ms 
Ir/U ir< Atft^r'tf^- -^irt^f. Fir* id ^>iu»w — ln.z^a Craifr S« 
lfo,«*^yft ffM'i/r*'^>/nMU •t I4BU4t — I>««tlH of 

h'i*Arfr '/f 'J^ l'f*iW'-AQ«tr1ft fi>%4s into G^rraui 

^:*frti htft^l^rMth •» Ymnkion — It B«stor» Prisee o< H4 

Hfti l'«'//;/> U/l Kzc^IlMi— FrwU Kopiw>rts H«9RU I 

^P*f*ti/>n M*ipMr with ll*T Tr*»p» — Op*r»-Booff« Gooilks 

IVvm}«a «fyj ArjNtrMn V«rijrajir4» — Coffipl<rt« Backdown of 

•» 'tfmtf tH Otm^fz — NoULfil« FrodoctkMBi in German Mi 

f/,«^r« ft/fit^ — M«rt/r4ofn of MirzA Ali MohAouid, Foonder of Bab 

AT lfi#; offfifitTtft <ff the year the British Foreign OSoe 
ZJk fifiU'.rrnihhd Uf }/rinf^ pnigeure to bear upon Greece 
^ -^ for [/ayment of the public debts which were due 
Kri^)hh f/ank'rn*. A Britinh s^juadron, during January, block- 
a/M the PinffUH, On January 17 a resolution was passed in 
the Hrjti>h Ifoujvr of ly^rdg condemning the foreign policy of 
the ^ioverrirnent in Onrrjce. Later France interposed in be- 
half of ^Jr^^<^'/: and the blockade was discontinued. Through- 
out the earlier part of the year the scourge of cholera 
c/miiuuoA in Kn^land. In London alone the death-rate for 
a while waH 1,000 fK;r week. More than 50,000 people died 
from the epidemic in England and Wales. 
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DEATH OF WORDSWORTH 1850 

William Wordsworth, the English Poet Laureate, died on 
April 23, at Kydal Mount. Bom at Cockermouth in 1770, 
Wordsworth received his academic education at Cambridge 
University. His early poems brought the appreciation of 
Coleridge, and the men soon became friends. Together 
with Wordsworth's sister they made a tour of Germany. On 
their return, Wordsworth brought out the first volume of his 
"Lyrical Ballads," which won great popularity. After his 
marriage in 1803, Wordsworth settled at Grasmere in the 
lake country, where he was joined by Southey and Coleridge. 
This caused the writings of all three to be classified under 
the generic title of "The Lake School of Poetry" by the "Ed- 
inburgh Review." The fame of Wordsworth's poetic pro- 
ductions, and especially of his sonnets, slowly grew. While 
he won the immediate approbation of his countrymen by 
some of his stirring patriotic pieces, his strongest appeal to 
the world at large and to future generations lay in his poetic 
appreciation of the beauties of nature and of the essential 
traits of human character. 

The next noted death in England this year was that of 
Sir Robert Peel, who was fatally injured by being thrown 
from his horse. A monument to his memory was erected in 
Westminster Abbey; but in accordance with his own wish 
he was buried in the village churchyard of Drayton Bassett. 
Of other events arousing interest in England, the most note- 
worthy was the laying of the first submarine electric tele- 
graph between England and France. Messages were 
interchanged, but the cable soon parted. During the same 
year the great East Indian diamond. Koh-i-noor, was pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria. The history of this great jewel 
was more stirring, in its way, than that of any Uving man. 
Its original weight was nearly 800 carats. By the lack of 
skill of the European diamond cutters this was reduced to 
270 carats. 
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Beyond the immediate shores of England the oonrse of 
events kept the British Colonial Office fully oceapied. In 
Canada a movement arose for the annexation of British 
America to the United States. Earl Grey^ the Colonial 
Secretary^ took occasion to warn all Canadians against this 
movement as an act of high treason. In India the Afghftna 
aoooeeded in reconqnering B ulkh. The fifth Kaffir war broke 
out in South Africa. The affairs of China gave fresh con- 
cern. On February 24 Emperor Taouk Wang died in his 
sixty-ninth year. The thirty years during which he reigned 
were among the most eventful, and in some respects the most 
portentous, for China. His strenuous opjxxsition to the evils 
of the opium trade mark him as a wise, if not a powerful, 
ruler. Taouk Wang's end was hastened by the outbreak of 
a great fire in Pekin, which threatened the imperial city with 
destruction. From his deathbed he proclaimed his fourth 
son, Yihchoo, ruler of the Empire. Prince Yihchoo, who 
was less than twenty years old, took the name of Hien Fong, 
which means great abundance, and immediately upon his 
accession drew to his aid his four younger brothers, a new 
departure in Manchu rule. Their uncle, Hwuy Wang^ who 
had made one attempt to seize the throne from his brother 
Taouk Wang, once more put forward his pretensions. Aftar 
the imperial Ministers, Eiaying and Muchangah, had been 
degraded, Hwuy Wang's attempt signally failed, but his 
life was spared. Later in the year, as a result partly of poor 
harvests, the great Taiping rebellion began. The great secret 
society of the Triads started the movement by raising an out- 
cry in southern China against the Manchus. Their leader, 
Hung Tsiuen, a Hakka or Bomany, proclaimed himself as 
Tien Wang, which means the head of the Prince. Under 
the cloud of the impending upheaval, Chinese coolies in great 
numbers began to emigrate to the United States. At the 
same time the bitter feeling against foreigners was intensified 
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by an encounter of the British steamship "Media** with a 
fleet of piratical Chinese junks. Thirteen of the junks were 
destroyed. 

In California, where most of the Chinese immigrants 
landed, this movement was scarcely considered in the heat of 
the discussion whether California should be admitted into the 
Union as a pro-slavery or anti-slavery State. In the Amer- 
ican Senate Henry Clay introduced a bill for a compromise 
of the controversy on slavery. His proposal favored the ad- 
mission of California as a free State. On March 7 Daniel 
Webster delivered a memorable speech in which he antago- 
nized his anti-slavery friends in the North. This was de- 
nounced as the betrayal of his constituents. State Conven- 
tions in South Carolina called for a Southern Congress to 
voice their claims. Not long afterward a fugitive slave biU 
was adopted by the United States Congress. A fine of $1,000 
and six months' imprisonment was to be imposed on any 
person harboring a fugitive slave or aiding him to escape. 
Fugitives were to be surrendered on demand, without the 
benefit of testimony or trial by jury. This served to ter- 
rorize some 20,000 escaped slaves and created intense in- 
dignation in the North. The issues were still more sharply 
drawn by the resignation of Jefferson Davis from the Senate, 
to run as a State-rights candidate for Governor of Mississippi. 
His Unionist rival, Foote, was elected. 

In the meanwhile trouble had arisen with Spain and 
Portugal. On May 19 General Narcisso Lopez, with 600 
American filibusters, landed at Cardenas to liberate Cuba 
from the dominion of Spain. He was defeated and his ex- 
pedition dispersed. Another Cuban expedition was agitated 
in America. On April 25 President Taylor felt constrained 
to issue a second proclamation against filibusters. In May 
the United States, in conjunction with Great Britain, rec- 
ognized the independence of the Dominican Republic. Both 
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oountries at the same time agreed not to interfere in the 
a£Fair8 of Central America. In accordance with this agree- 
ment the famous Bulwer-Clayton Treaty was completed. It 
provided that neither country should obtain exclusive control 
over any interoceanic canal in Central America, nor erect 
fortifications along its line. In June an American squadron 
was sent to Portugal to support the United States demand 
for American war claims of 1812. The claims were refused 
and the American Minister was recalled from Lisbon. The 
American fleet was withdrawn without further hostile demonr 
strations. The American President, in pursuance of his 
policy of peace, proclaimed neutrality in the civil war which 
had arisen in Mexico. 

The furious slavery debate was resumed when Clay's so- 
called ^'Onmibus Bill'' was offered for final consideration. 
On July 9 Webster soothed the angry passions of the l^Ldar 
tors when he announced that President Taylor was dying. 
Webster's support of the Compromise Act of 1850, with 
its fugitive slave bill, dimmed his Presidential prospects. 
It was then that Whittier wrote the scathing lines entitled 
'^chabod,'' and beginning: 

"So fallen ! so lost ! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore !** 

John Caldwell Calhoun, after a final speech on the issues 
of the country, died on the last day of March. He was the 
most prominent advocate of State sovereignty. He was 
noted for his keen logic, his dear statements and demonstra-* 
tions of facts, and his profound earnestness. 

On July 9 President Taylor died, and Vice-President 
Fillmore succeeded him. The new chief executive received 
the resignations of all the Cabinet. His new Cabinet was 
headed by Webster, Secretary of State (succeeded by Everett 
in 1852). The new fugitive slave bill was signed by KDr 
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more. But the law was defied in the Korth as imconstitu- 
tionaL Benton called the measure '^e complex, cumbersome, 
expensive, annoying, and ineffective fugitive slave law." 
KUmore and Webster came to be looked upon in the North 
as traitors to the anti-slavery cause. But for this Filhnore 
would have had a fair chance of reelection to the Presidency. 

Then appeared in the 'National Era" at Washington the 
opening chapters of Harriet Beecher Stowe's "Uncle Tom^s 
Cabin." A million copies of the book were sold in America 
and in Europe. It spread and intensified the feeling against 
slavery. Emerson published ^'Representative Men"; Haw- 
thorne "The Scarlet Letter'^; and Whittier brought out his 
"Songs of Labor." Parodi, the Italian singer, made her 
first appearance in America. She was eclipsed presently 
by Jenny Lind, whose opening concert at Castle Garden in 
New York netted $30,000 to her manager, Bamum. 

Under the stress of another Mohammedan rising against 
the Christians in Syria and the Balkans, Emperor Nicholas 
of Eussia decreed a notable increase of the Russian army. 
Out of every thousand persons in the population seven men 
were mustered into the ranks in western Russia, thus adding 
some 180,000 men to the total strength of the Russian force. 
In midsummer the city of Cracow, in Poland, was nearly 
destroyed by fire. Later in the year occurred the death, in 
Turkey, of the Polish general Bem, who had won such dis- 
tinction while serving the cause of Hungary. Another at- 
tempt to win Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark was made 
in summer. Unaided by the Gtermans, the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners, under the leadership of Willisen, a former Prussian 
general and distinguished theoretical strategist, engaged a 
superior Danish army at Idstedt. They were beaten. Prus- 
sia, discouraged, abandoned the struggle in their behalf. 

The death of Honore de Balzac, the celebrated French 
novelist, was an event in literature. Bom at Tours in ' ' 
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he soon devoted himself to writing. The major part of his 
striking^ realistic novels was published in the famous series 
"La Comedie Humaine." Altogether, Balzac brought out 
more than a hundred prose romances. They contain the most 
graphic pictures of the life of the French people under Louis 
Philippe. Balzac said of himself that he described people 
as they were, while others described them as they should be. 
On his death Victor Hugo delivered the funeral oration, 
while Alexandre Dumas, his rival throughout life, erected 
a monument to him with his own means. 

One week later Louis Philippe, the deposed King of 
"Prance, died at Claremont in England, in his seventy-seventh 
year. His career, from the time that he followed the exam- 
ple of his father, Philippe Egalite, by fighting the battles of 
the Revolution, and through the vicissitudes of his exile until 
he became King in 1830, was replete with stirring episodes. 

Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac, the great French chemist and 
physicist, died during the same year. Bom at Saint-Leonard, 
Haut-Vienne, in 1788, Gay-Lussac distinguished himself 
early in his career as a scientist by his aerial voyages in com- 
pany with Biot for the observation of atmospheric phenomena 
at great heights. In 1816 he was appointed Prof^sor of 
Chemistry at the Polytechnic School of Paris, a chair which 
he held until 1832. Promoted to a professorship at the 
Jardin des Plantes, Gay-Lussac labored there incessantly 
until his death. There is scarcely a branch of physical or 
chemical science to which Gay-Lussac did not contribute some 
important discovery. He is noted chiefly for his experi- 
ments with gases and for the discovery of the law of 
combination by volumes. 

Louis Napoleon, while administering affairs as Presi- 
dent, began to let France feel his power. Early in the year 
he created his incapable uncle, Jerome Bonaparte, a marshal 
of France. On August 15 his Napoleonic aspirations were 
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enoouragBd hj a grand banquet tendered to him at Lyona. 
His govemment felt strong enoc^ to enact new sneamireB 
for the restriction of the Kberty of the press. 

In Germany, as well as in Austria and Russia, similar 
reactionary measures were enforced. Frederick William IV 
of Prussia for a while appeared anxious to undo the effects 
of his narrow policy of the previous year. A constitutioi] 
had been adopted in Prussia on the last day of January, and 
on February 6 the Xing tock the constitutional oath. Aus- 
tria now began to edge her way back into the management 
of German affairs. Under her influence Hanover withdrew 
from the alliance of the three North German Powers, Han- 
over, Saxony, and Prussia. Later Saxony also withdrew. On 
February 27 the Kings of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony 
signed a joint agreement for a reetoration of the German 
Confederation and a maintenance of l3ie federal union. The 
Emperor of Austria gave to this sdheme his full support 
When the Bundestag met again at Frankfort, Austria in- 
sisted on her rights as a German State. Too late the Prus- 
sian representative advocated a (Jerman federal State, with 
Austria excluded. The disastrous failure of Prussian inter- 
vention in Schleswig-Holstein about this time brought Prus- 
sia into further disrepute with the rest of Germany. Eng- 
land, France, and Sweden united to guarantee the integrity 
of Denmark. Prussia left the Duchies to their fate. On 
July 19 Austria called for another assembly of the old Con- 
federation. Prussia and her adherents could not join. On 
August 17 the German sovereigns met on the call of Austria 
at Frankfort to consider a plan of federal union. The old 
Bundestag was reopened at Frankfort on September 2, under 
the auspices of Austria. Prussia clung to her rival federal 
union. A bone of contention was furnished by the little 
State of H*sse. The Archduke of Hesse, the most reaction- 
ary of German princes, had resumed his rule with llie help 
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of bis hated Prime Minister^ Hassenpflug. The financial 
budget of this Minister was disapproved by the Hessian 
Estates. Hassenpflug now dissolved the Assembly and pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes without its sanction. The people refused 
to pay. The courts decided against the Government. Even 
the soldiers and their oflicers declined to lift a finger against 
the people. In the face of this resolute attitude the Prince 
and his Minister fled the country on September 12, and 
appealed to the new Bundestag at Frankfort for help. The 
restoration of the Archduke to his throne was decreed. 

Prussia now took a decided stand. On September 26 
General von Radowitz, the originator of the North German 
Union, was placed at the head of Prussians foreign affairs. 
He declared for the cause of the people in Hesse. The Prus- 
sian troops were withdrawn from Baden over the military 
roads leading through Hesse. To meet this situation, Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria, in October, had a personal interview 
with the Kings of Bavaria and of Wurtemburg at Bregenz. 
It was decided to crowd the Prussians out of Baden and 
Hesse by moving Bavarian and Austrian troops into those 
countries. Another personal conference between Francis 
Joseph and Czar Nicholas at Warsaw assured to Austria the 
support of Russia. In vain did Frederick William send his 
cousin. Count Brandenburg, to win over the Czar to his side. 
Count Brandenburg met with so haughty a reception that he 
returned chagrined, and, falling ill, died soon afterward. 
Both Austria and Prussia mobilized their armies. At 
Vienna the Austrian Prime Minister avowed to the Ambas- 
sador of France that it was his policy "to debase Prussia, 
then to destroy her." On November 8 the vanguards of the 
Prussian and Austrian troops exchanged shots. The single 
casualty of a bugler's horse served only to tickle the German 
sense of humor. The Prussians retired without further en- 
counters. Radowitz resigned his Ministry. Otto von Man* 
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teuffel was put in charge. On N^ovember 21 the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, Prince Schwarzenberg, demanded the 
evacuation of Hesse within forty-eight hours. Prussia gave 
in. Manteuffel requested the favor of a personal interview 
at Olmiitz. Without awaiting Austria's reply he posted 
thither. In a treaty signed at Olmiitz late in the year, Prus- 
sia agreed to withdraw her troops from Baden and Hesse, 
and to annul her military conventions with Baden, Anhalt, 
Mecklenburg, and Brunswick. Thus miserably ended Prus- 
sia's first attempt to exclude Austria from the affairs of Ger- 
many. As heretofore, the Prussian-Polish provinces of Posen 
and Silesia were excluded from the Confederation. Austria, 
on the other hand, tried to bring her subjected provinces 
in Italy and Hungary into the Germanic Confederation. 
Against this proposition, repugnant to most Germans, France 
and England lodged so vigorous a protest that the plan was 
abandoned. The Elector of Hesse-Cassel returned to his 
capital. Under the protection of the federal bayonets he 
was able to bring his wretched subjects to complete subjection. 

German ability was now diverted from political agitation 
to belles-lettres and music. Georg Gottfried Grervinus, 
the historian, who had taken so active a part in the attempted 
reorganization of Germany, turned from history to purely 
literary studies. It was then that he wrote his celebrated 
"Study of Shakespeare." Richard Wagner, who had escaped 
arrest only by fleeing from Dresden, gave up active composi- 
tion to write pamphlets and essays, and published his re- 
markable essay on "The Revolution and the Fine Arts.'' 
In the meanwhile, Franz Liszt at Weimar brought out Wag- 
ner's new operas "Lohengrin" and "Tannhauser." 

In this year Mirza Ali Mohamad, the great founder of 
the new Bab religion in Persia, suffered martyrdom. The 
cult which he founded, says Denison Ross, the Persian 
scholar, "is destined to become a formidable rival to Islam." 
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Louis Napoleon DiBsolves Assembly — Death of Spontini, the Ck>mpofler-^ 
Celebration of 150th Anniversary of Prussian Monarchv — ^Aostria 
Replaces Prussian Troops Departing from Schleswig-Hofstein with 
iler Own — Conference of Ministers at Berlin Orders Reestablish- 
ment of Old Diet of the Confederacy — ^This Meets at Frankfort-^ 
Dreibund of Russia, Austria, and Prussia Formed at Olmiits — Em- 
ueror Assumes Absolute Power in Austria — ^Austria Aids Turkey in 
Suppressing Revolt in Bosnia — British Annex Orange River Coloiiy 
— In Reprisal for injuries to Her Merchants Great Britain Bombardii 
Rangoon and Other Cities in Burma, and Annexes Province of Pega 
— Discovery of Gold in Australia Draws Many Immigrants — Victoria 
Separates from New South Wales — First World*s Fair Opens in 
Crystal Palace, London — Duke of Saldanha Leads Successful Revo- 
lution in Portugal and Becomes Premier — General Urquiza Raisfes 
Siege of Montevideo and Becomes Dictator — Chilean Government 
Crushes Revolts of Ourriola and Cruz — Railways Constructed in 
Egypt and Russia — Lopez and His Cuban Filibusters are Shot-— 
I^ American Followers are Pardoned by the Queen — Yacht ** Amer- 
ica" Wins Cup at Cowes — Kossuth Visits America — Is Enthusiasti- 
cally Received — Deaths of Audubon, the Naturalist, Gallandet, the 
Deaf-Mute Educator, and Cooper, the Novelist — Notable American 
Books — Tennyson is Made Laureate — Deaths of Mrs. Shelley, the 
Author, and Turner, the Painter — Deaths of Marshals Sebastian! 
and Soult — Liouis Napoleon Executes His Coup d*Etat, Abolishing 
Assembly, and Ordering Plebescite — Street Risings are Suppressed 
and Republican Leaders Shot and Exiled — Liouis Napoleon is Elected 
President for Ten Years with Dictatorial Powers. 

PRESIDENT LOUIS NAPOLEON'S growing mas- 
tery of France was revealed early in the year. On 
January 3, as a result of his restrictions of the liberty 
of the press, the Ministry had to resign. The President de- 
prived General Changamier, a pronounced Republican, of 
the command of the Paris garrison, and dissolved the Assemr 
bly, which might have objected to these measures. 

Gaspare Spontini, the celebrated Italian composer, died 
on January 24, at his birthplace in Ancona province. 

In Germany King William IV at Berlin celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the Prussian monarchy on January 18. 
A colossal statue of Frederick the Great was made for this 
occasion by the sculptor Christian Ranch. At the same time a 
further humiliation upon Prussia was inflicted by the occupa- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein by Austrian troops, who came to 
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put a definite stop to hostilities in these provinces. In De- 
cember, 1850, a conference of Ministers had been held at 
Dresden, at which Prussia was represented by Baron Lamsi- 
kell, while Prince Felix Schwarzenberg appeared for Austria. 
With the powerful backing of Russia, Austria could force the 
hand of Prussia into reacceptance of the old order of things. 
As if to emphasize this, old Prince Mettemich made his reap- 
pearance in Vienna as if nothing had happened. The con- 
ference ordered the return of the old Diet of the confederacy. 
On May 30 the Confederate Diet met at Frankfort Baron 
Bismarck was appointed as a delegate from Prussia. On the 
day after the opening of the Diet, the sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia met at Olmiitz to renew the former alli^ 
ance of these countries. A period of reaction set in. The 
Prussian Constitution was modified. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria began to undo the reforms granted by the Liberal Con- 
stitution of 1849. On August 20 he arrogated to himself 
absolute powers in a series of Cabinet letters, in which he 
declared that his Ministers were "responsible to no other po- 
litical authority than the throne," while the Reichsrath was to 
be merely "considered as the council of the throne." About 
this time another popular rising occurred in Bosnia. A Turk- 
ish army was sent to suppress it, and Austrian troops took 
up their station on the frontier. 

In England some of the most troublesome foreign com- 
plications, as often before, first came up for settlement in the 
Colonial Office. Thus, in March a British force under Sir 
Harry Smith defeated a commando of Boers at Boomplaatz. 
Other Boer forces were dispersed. The British flag was 
hoisted beyond the Orange River and the annexation of that 
territory to Great Britain was accomplished. 

In India war was renewed with the King of Burma. Aa 
usual, the trouble started with complaints of the British mer- 
chants at Rangoon calling for the protection of their coimtry. 
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to Americans was the victory of the American schooner-yacht 
'^America" over all her English competitors in the yacht races 
at Cowes on October 22. She carried oS the trophy of an in- 
ternational cupy whichy under the name of the America's Cnp, 
was destined to remain beyond the reach of En^ish racing 
yachts throughout the rest of the century. Not- long after 
this the visit of two distinguished Europeans excited general 
interest in America. One was Lola Montez, the famous Span- 
ish dancer, whose rektions with King Louis I of Bavaria had 
resulted in the loss of his crown. The other was Louis Koch 
suth, the Hungarian patriot, who had been brought from. 
England on an American vessel. His reception in America 
surpassed even that which had been accorded to him in En^ 
land. During this same year in America occurred the deaths 
of Audubon, the great naturalist; Gallaudet, the benefactor 
of deaf-mutes, and James Fenimore Cooper, the novelirt. 
About the time of Cooper^s death, Francis Parkman pub- 
lished his ^^Conspiracy of Pontiac," Longfellow his ^^Qolden 
Legend," while Nathaniel Hawthorne brou^t out ^Tfae 
House of the Seven Gables." 

In England Alfred Tennyson had been selected as the 
worthiest successor of William Wordsworth in the office of 
Poet Laureate. 

Mary WoUstonecraf t Shelley, daughter of Godwin and 
wife of the poet Shelley, died during this year. She wrote 
some half dozen novels and stories, the best of which was 
^'Frankenstein, or the Modem Prometheus." The weird 
story, which was written in 1816 in a spirit of friendly 
rivalry with Shelley and Byron, achieved great popularity. 
This was largely by reason of the originality of the author's 
conception of the artificial creation of a human monster 
which came to torment its maker. 

Joseph M. W. Turner, the most celebrated English artiat 
of the nineteenth century, died in this same year. At the 
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outset of the nineteenth century he achieved a national repu- 
tation by his "Battle of the Nile," but did not reach the 
apotheosis of his fame until Ruskin sang his praises. 

In France Marshal Horace Frangois Sebastiani, one of 
the favorites of Napoleon the Great, died on July 21 at 
Paris. Sebastiani was a Corsican like Napoleon. He waa 
identified with his great countryman's career from beginning 
to end. A soldier of fortune, like his illustrious chief, he 
distinguished himself chiefly by his Machiavellian talents for 
diplomacy. It was he who stirred up Napoleon's first war 
with England by his famous mission to the East to lay bare 
England's weakness in that quarter. By his machinations at 
Constantinople, at one time he embroiled both England and 
Russia with Turkey, when such a diversion came most wel- 
come to Napoleon, who was then fighting on the frontiers of 
Poland. Soon after Sebastiani, Marshal Soult died at Cha- 
teau St. Amans, on November 26, in his eighty-second year. 
The death of this distinguished Marshal-Gteneral of France 
served to recall some of the brightest glories of Napoleonic 
days. Bom in 1769 at St. Amans-la-Bastide, Nicolas Jean 
de Dieu Soult joined the royal army of France at the age of 
sixteen. He served as a sous-lieutenant under Marshals Luk- 
ner and Ustine, and so distinguished himseK that he soon 
won his steps and was attached as adjutant-general to Mar- 
shal Lefebvre's staff. As a brigadier-general he turned the 
tide of victory at the battle of Fluress. After this he was 
entrusted with the command of a division, and took part in 
all the campaigns in Germany, and through the Swiss and 
Italian campaigns waged by Mass^na. In a sortie from 
Genoa he was taken prisoner. Set at liberty after the battle 
of Marengo, he returned to France at the peace of Amiens, 
and was made one of the four colonels of the guard of the 
consuls. From this point his career has already been de- 
scribed in these pages. 
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it^.ufC v> ^ rAyrL::i^i:r. tiK, y^gtz^agi ''Jut peam of 

fe«^x/X '/k- L/j\,Lk /fcit;/:'j^^'» ^--jerg^fUf pr^f^Kii. Sad 

;r/l >.; J/- 'r^ ^jf^TTslrji^ ^^lAjfj^r oi ids ^"HoKOfj of a Ci 

tif.>»d *'jtp.':io:. Uvr-*>, ri^ 3r:V:IJ«t itod it vens itadf 
t/y fr->;r;'-;*ji^ «;«nrjft.^ <jrx lM^:ffj:MT 1 the Beanon «£ 

Jt Urrfuifiir^/^ wjtfj « p^:jv>£rfaj trilraiud rr/te. Prioee 
Kaf^/l^A fj^Id an ittfonual rMeptkfC at tlie E lj i faa . 
ti«at fiii^ity I/>rjjji SuyAhT/Dy in complicitr widi tiie 
j/ri/y^^y J>j M</rrjjr, ^''a^rT»kv, Baint-Arriaxid, PerBgny, 
[/a«y and ^Afj^mi^ ^larirj? riuuii;; sure of the coaunanding 
//f Ui'; irfX/jjt on duty^ f^uvmsd the arrest beffiore daylight of all 
tii/Ti ]/fft/Jj/j|^ I{4;jiubljcan0. It waB alleged afterward that 
Cy^Aont^l hMjAunM^f who was in charge of the aoldierB stationed 
at th«; I>*g]f^]fttjv«^ Palace^ received 100,000 francs and tlie 
fm//nifK; '/f ft fgf^nfiruVH rank for his part in the affair. 

At th«^ Htfokc '/f five in the morning, colnmns of nddieiy 
filif'I out of nil tbr5 Paris barracks and occupied the command- 
Ing jumiiunm where barricades had been thrown up in former 
iUmm. At the sarne time a ioore of detectives in dosed car- 
rini^tm apfiTf'hend^sd the lc;ading members of the Assembly. 
Tho (Jovf^nifnent printing f?fttab1ishment and all tbe newa- 
|)fi[H'r offl'U'M were riccupicd by troops. Soldiers were placed 
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at the side of the printers, who were then ordered to set up a 
series of proclamations. Before six in the morning bands 
of bill stickers, hired for the oocaaion, posted them up all over 
Paris. At breakfast time, when rixteen deputies and seven^ 
eight citizens had been arrested and were held secure, the 
Dnke of Momy reported the success of the undertaking to 
Louis Napoleon with the two words : ^^Boxed up." Louis Na- 
poleon hereupon issued the following decree in the name of 
the French people: 

"Article L — The National Assembly is dissolved. 

"II. — Universal suffrage is reestablished. The law of 
May 31 is abrogated. 

"III. — ^The French People are convoked in their elec- 
toral districts from the 14th December to the 21st December 
following. 

"IV. — ^The State of Siege is decreed in the district of 
the first Military Division. 

"V. — The Council of State is dissolved. 

"YI. — The Minister of the Interior is charged with the 
execution of this decree. 

"Given at the Palace of the Elysee, 2d December, 1861. 

^TLouis Napoleon Bonafabtx. 
"Dk Mobnt, Minister of the Interior.^' 

Together with this decree Louis Napoleon issued an ap. 
peal to the people in which he justified his proclamation by 
denouncing the Assembly as "a focus of conspiracies.'* *1 
constitute," he continued, "the whole people a judge between 
it and me.'' 

During the same day the Assembly was dissolved by 
trooj)s. Attempts at public protests were rougjily suppressed. 
A few barricades were thrown up, but the crowds were quickly 
dispersed, and those agitators who were cau^t were hur- 
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^>rit in foTT^ft, ar/i frrj0V:f:tiRd "o diatr 'ie screecs. 5^e«rfT 1,000 
p^^nfmA TT^Tt Acot *imii4S liwi ^jttk of the 'iaj. The iiisor- 
ntftuva VM 5itam{^ otit, A &w daT? later, wfaoi the X*- 
ti#>fud A«iemMT tried to meet aiDtiiu 1~0 zziembera imie sr- 
rmed^ Tl^ti appeared tvo parallel listt of namea. One 
f/jotatned the nanv» of those who oould be CGonted on for 
the finsrp^j^^ of Prince Xapoleoo. Thej were all created 
fnemben of a con^nltatiTe committee, wfaieh was to si '^antil 
the reorganization of the legialatiTe partj.'' The other list 
contained the names of those who were exiled ^or the 
fake f/( pnblic safetr.'^ Among them were Victor Hugo^ 
Tfaien, Banne, Laboalaje, Theodore Bac, and Iiamarq[i]e. 
Other Republicans were snmmarilj shot in the barrack 
conrtyards. 

On December 21 the result of the s(M*alIed popular pleb- 
iscite was announced* Louis Napoleon had been elected 
President for ten years by an allied yote of 7,473,431 ayes 
against 641,341 nays. He was clothed with monairhical 
power and was authorized to issue a constitution for France. 
Outside of France the results of the coup d'etat were received 
with equanimity. Pius IX went to a review held by Gen« 
eral O^meau in Rome and begged him to congratulate Prince 
Louis Napoleon for him. Lord Palmerston in London, it 
was stated^ told the French Ambassador that he ^'entirely ap- 
proved of what had been done, and thought the President of 
the French fully justified/' The British Ambassador at 
Paris was iuBtructed to make no change in his relations with 
the French Qovemment, and to do nothing that might wear 
the appearance of English interference. It appeared that 
Iy>rd Palmerston had once more acted on his own initiative. 
IJo was requested to resign. Before long the dismissed 
Minister had an opportimity of showing the Government how 
formidable an adversary he could be. 
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XiOTiis Napoleon is Clothed with Autocratic Powers by New O o mrt J t uli wi 
— ^He CkrafisoatBB Orleans Bstates — He nBtai>Hrtms OensonAifp «f 
Press — ^Bmperor of Austria Abolishes Trial by Jury — Oermany Bs- 
tabliflhes l^iziff Union witii Russia — Piostal and T\elegrap1i Union 
Between German States— Conference of Powers at London Assures 
Independence of Ncndittd and Inte^ri^ of Danirii Monandiy — It 
Assigns Danish Throne to Christian of sonderbar^s^a^ltidbBbarg — De- 
cision is Not Recognised by German Confederation — German Fleet 
is Sold at Auction — ^I>eath of Frod)el, the Edocatoi'— Granville SiK>- 
oeeds Palmerston in British Foreign OlBoe — He Apologises for Brit- 
kh *'£ImpreBs" Firing into American '^Piometheas'* — Frendi and 
Bnglish Anthors Denounce Louis Napoleon — British Acknowledge 
IndeBendenoe of Tramrraal at Sand River Convention — South Afri- 
can Colonists War widi Negroes— Taiping Rebels March Northward 
Tiffongh Chini^— ^ney Captwe Tooebow and Otiier Cities— UrqoiHt 
Ends Civil War in Argentina bv Capture of Buenos Ayres — He 
Becomes Dictatx>iv-He Aeknowtedeoi Independence of Paraguay — 
Buenos Ayres Revolts — ^Uvquisa Blockades City, but Withdraws 
waoa Success of His PartiaBB in Counter-Revolution Widiin tlie 
CX^<— Death of Goflol— Palmexston Defeats Ministry on Army Biil 
— ^Barl of Derby Becomes Prime Iffinlster— Dispute widi America 
Over Newfoundland Flriierie#— Franklin Pierce Elected President— 
Deaths of Clay, Webster, and the Blder Booth— Deaths of Moore, 
the Irish Poet, and of Wellington — Gladstone Worsts Disraeli In 
Debate on Finance — ^Al)erdeen Forms a New Ministry of **A11 the 
Talents" — ^Another Plebiscite Authorises Louis Napoleon's Imperial 
Designs — He Takes Title of Napoleon III — Organization of Cr^it 
Mobilier — ^Nicholas I Refuses to Recognise Napoleon III — ^France 
and Russia Contest fer Custody of Holy Sepulchre — Sultan Awards 
It to France. 

ON the first day of Januaiy Louis Napoleon was re- 
installed as President of France in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. The day was made a public holi- 
day. On !N'ew Year's Eve the Diplomatic Oorps had con- 
gratulated Prince IsTapoleon at the Palace of the Tuileries. 
A few days later some of the more prominent of the Presi- 
dent's opponents, among them Changamier and Lamorciere, 
were conducted to the Belgian frontier. On January 10 the 
President banished eighty-three members of the Legislative 
Ass^nbly. Some 600 persons who had been arrested for re- 
sisting the coup d'etat at the same time were taken to Havre 
for transportation to Cayenne. On January 14 the new con- 
stitution was made public All real powers were vested in 
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the President He had the initiative for all new meastcTes, as 
well as the veto on deliberations of both Senate and Vtegisla- 
tive Assembly. The Senators were to be appointed by him. 
The sessions of both bodies were to be held behind closed 
doors. The impotence of the legislators was ofiFset by their 
princely salaries. Senators were to receive 80,000 francs per 
year, while the Deputies drew half that sum. The actual 
sessions of the Legislature were limited to three years. The 
President was to draw an annual salary of 12,000,000 francs. 
The money for these expenditures was raised by extraordi- 
nary means. A decree on January 22 confiscated all former 
orown lands and the estates of the Princes of Orleans. The 
press was gagged by a decree prohibiting the publication of 
any newspaper without the sanction of the Government All 
liberty poles were chopped down, and the motto "Libertfi^ 
Fratemit6, Egalite," was tabooed. On February 29 the elec- 
tions for the Legislative Assembly were held. The Gk)vemr 
ment nominated all the candidates, and practically all were 
elected. Late in March Prince Louis Kapoleon opened the 
Senate and Corps Legislatif. His address throughout was 
couched in the language of a monarch. While he conceded 
the intention of the republican reforms to be harmless, he 
suggested the possibility that he might be called upon "to 
demand from France in the interest of peace a new title, by 
which the powers that have been conferred upon me may be 
confirmed once for all." A Cabinet was formed of the Presi- 
dent's most devoted followers, under the nominal leadership 
of Persigny. One of the first votes of the Legislature, after 
fixing the President's salary, was a grant of 80,000,000 francs 
for public works wherewith to occupy the laboring classes. 
This done, the President made a triumphal tour of France. 
In Austria Emperor Francis Joseph further undid the 
work of the recent revolution by his total abolition of the 
rights of trial by jury on January 16. Shortly afterward 
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Prince Felix Scfawarzenberg^ the Prime Minister, died in 
iViemuu He was snooeeded by Oonnt Bnol rem Sehanenstein. 
Thronghont the year the affairs in Germany were tran- 
qniL Shortly after the death of the old King of Hanover, 
a tariff nnion was established with Russia, while a postal 
and telegraph nnion was extended to all the Qerman States. 
Early in the year the King of Prussia revived the old Council 
of State as it was before 1848. The Oonstitution underwent 
new modifications. In May a oonf erence of the great Powers 
met at London to treat of certain German affairs. An agree- 
ment was signed practically assuring the independence of the 
Swiss district of Neuchatel, which had revolted from Prussia 
in 1848. Three days later, on May 8, a protocol was signed 
concerning the Danish succession. This intricate problem 
continued to vex the souls of diplomats. Lord Palmerston, 
when interrogated about it, said that there were only three 
persons who understood the Danish succession. One was the 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, the second was God Almi^ty, 
and the third was a German professor, but he had gone mad. 
While attempting to settle the terms of the succession the five 
great Powers and Sweden signed a treaty guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy. The throne was granted 
to Christian of Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. Christian, Duke of 
Augustenburg-Holstein, consented to surrender his rights for 
a money consideration. The treaty was not recognized by the 
German Confederation, but was accepted by Hanover, Sax- 
ony, and Wurtemburg. In June Germans had the humiliat- 
ing experience of seeing their fieet, the formation of which 
was undertaken in 1848, sold at public auction. All aspira- 
tions for sea power had been abandoned by the Bimd. In 
July Prussia's representative at the Bimd meetings. Baron 
Bismarck, was sent as envoy to Austria. Through his efforts 
at Vienna the Austrian Government was prevailed upon to 
join the German Zollverein and to sign commercial treaties. 
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Voini^ <Affi In an emMtrraaiini? podrfcn as aearjed Loniv 

v;a^ r>^;^^4tiuj^ Tr*-^ 'va 'TanTxazj 10, Lori Pa 
r>c^!Mii^/fy I»r'l Ora.''^7;l>, iuui tso fiuftvvsw t0 die 
If *n.ait/;r th« a/!t ^// *}^ hritidi muk^A^wmr ^Xmprefli,'' wiiidi 
fc«/l Hn^ int// dM; Axn^can ftfHkmer "^romedieaa.^ £09- 
kiM r4I^gns4 an apolog^^ irliidi iru aixepted. 

TiiMi ^iMaMlU% cr/mme&ta of the F.ngiiah pros on French 
ftffaim, tz/gpf iM;r irith tfa« fr«e otteraseea of Victor Hugo and 
ofii^^ Fren^^b ^rxil^ on Eniriiah aoil, gare offence to Loais 
Xaf^/W/n. ^>/Tirit V^UfrnkVn diplomatie proteata found sop- 
p^/ft in th^ hriUnh lUmm r/f Lorda. It waa then that Alfred 
T^nn/Aon, nn^eUtrred hj the snppoaed reaerre of hia Poet- 
T/AMfMitoahip, wroto the invective linea entitled ^^The Third 

AU/ut tfi^ aami^ time Thackeray brou^t out hia '^i»- 
t//r/ /// ifHitry Kamond/' a maaterpiece of Engliah hiatorical 

fri H/iuth Africa, at the Sand River Convention on Janit- 
ary 17, tlio HritiMh virtually accepted the independence of the 
IVaHMvaal. In tlio mean while the war with the Eaffira waa 
]twm¥*MUul by Hir (icKirgo Cathcart Incidentally a cruah- 
\t\H tU)tmi wiia inflicted on the Baautoa at Qnerea. Toward 
f liii (*loni) (){ I.Ijo ynar the nitnation grew bo alarming that mar- 
tini liiw wiiH proclaimed by the Governor of Cape Colony. 
All InhMhihinla wnru bidden to tlie frontier for the defence 
of llin (M)loninH. 

in (lliitiii I.I10 Tniping rebellion grew ever more threaten- 
In^. Kfirly in Uio your Tion Wang, the pretender to the imr 
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perial throne^ decided to march out of Kmaysi to invade the 
vast untonched provinces of Central China. The rebels no^ 
became known as Taipings, after a town of that name in 
Kwangsi province. Tien Wang b^an his northern march in 
ApriL Irritated by the conduct of Tien Wang^s lieutenants^ 
the Triads took a secret departure and made peace with the 
Imperialists. Their secession put an end to the purpose of at- 
tacking Canton, which Tien Wang had cherished, and he made 
an assault on Kweisling. The Imperial Commissioners at 
that place having beaten the rebels back failed to pursue and 
conquer them, and they advanced unopposed across the vast 
province of Hoonan. At Changsha they encountered strong 
resistance. After a siege of eighly days ihey abandoned the 
attack and marched northward. They captured Toochow, 
which was an important arsenal, and soon afterward Han- 
kow, Manchong, and How-Eong were taken. 

In the Argentine Republic the civil war and its conse- 
quent upheavals were continued. On February 8 General 
Urquiza, commanding the combined army of Entre Rios and 
Brazil, defeated General Rosas at Monte Caezros, 'Hhe gate 
of Buenos Ayres." The city capitulated and the civil war 
seemed ended. Urquiza announced himself as provisional 
dictator. On May 31 he was elected Provisional President, 
while Vincente Lopez was elected Governor of Buenos Ayres. 
One month later Urquiza, having won over the army by a 
sudden coup d'etat, seized the reins of government as dictator. 
His first measure was to acknowledge the independence of 
Paraguay. In September Urquiza's refusal to recognize the 
political and commercial preeminence of Buenos Ayres pro- 
duced another revolt. On September 11 the people of Buenos 
Ayres, under the leadership of Bartholomay Mitre, seceded 
from the confederacy. Urquiza was compelled to leave 
Buenos Ayres and proceeded to Santa F6, where he was 
acknowledged as President by the thirteen other provinces* 
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'A ftii rmrt iemiut^ isso ^tt La Ffata. On K 

ifl TtBfcid Uiqnm with &Q p J w uA ^ gupyi c M Ae 
u J lo ii ia AjML Unpaa^i Vk/aaAt of the ei^ hj Km led 
ti» uwdMT lOTohrtiaa vidua lie viCs <tf Bacnos A jiol 
cnl PtBtos MmnBn duu^ simi UF^siia wiAdrev* 

KidMiM TttdikfTiKii G^)p>ly ike Tatkor of ike 
Kc^rei,^ died en ILudb 4 ct ICoeeov. After pralongBd Uai ele 
thrcwi^ Gernunj, Fnmee^ Itelj* end PtlwtiiM% Gogd 
tanked to BiMiui and eetsled near St. Pecenfaoig, He 
eiiert tlorica and deflcnptkme of trtTel, and finally poUidied 
the ineomplete eetirieal nofel, ''Deed Sooli^'' iriudb is tl» 
belt of hie worlciL In tins oorel he hendted Kniwian life fear- 
lemlYf with aetirietl eommenle on the veek points of BMmmam 
iocfetjr. 

On Febmaij 20 Lord Palmeraton was enaUed to make 
hie imrmer eolleegnee in the CaUnet feel his poner. Owii^ 
to general Tagne appfchenaions that Prinee Louis Napoleon 
miiB^t revire his illnstrions namesake's projects against En|*> 
land, a cry had arisen for the strengthening of ihe national 
defenoesL To satisfy this demand. Lord John Snasellfaroii^bft 
in a loeal militia UlL Lord Palmerston promptly moved an 
amendment for a general Tidnnteer foioe instead of kxsel 
militia, thus totally altering the natnie of the bilL Tke 
amendment was sustained by a majority of eleven TotoBb 
Lr;rd John RnsselFs Ministry thereupon resigned, and the 
Earl of L>erby was called in. The most conspicuous member 
of the new Cabinet was Benjamin Disraeli, who took the portr 
folio of the Exchequer. Disraeli by this time had already 
aehieve<l popularity as an author. 

The new Ministry was so distinctly protectionist that the 
Anti-(>)m Law League was reorganized to resume the agita- 
tion for tree trade. Soon the perennial trouMes wilk America 
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aBoTit the fisheries of Newfoundland broke out afiresh. The 
new Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Malmesbury, insisted 
upon a strict fulfilment of the terms agreed upon in the con- 
vention of 1818. Armed vessels were sent to the coast of 
British North America. The United States likewise sent a 
war steamer to the disputed fishing-grounds. Many vessels 
were boarded for information, but both sides abstained from 
giving serious grounds for complaint. 

In the United States the Whigs, encouraged by their suc- 
cess VTith Taylor, put forth another military officer. General 
Scott, as their Presidential candidate. Franklin Pierce was 
nominated by the Democratic Convention in Baltimore. The 
Free Democrats selected John P. Hale. Pierce carried 
twenty-seven States to Scott's four, receiving 254 electoral 
votes to Scott's 42. 

Henry Clay died in June. He was a candidate for the 
Presidency three times. Few Americans have been more 
idolized than he. His great success was largely due to his 
manner, which captivated opponents as well as friends. In 
will and fine sense of honor he was as firm and lofty as Jack- 
son or Jefferson. He it was who said that he would "rather 
be right than President" His death was followed in October 
by that of his great rival, Daniel Webster. This great Amer- 
ican orator was bom in 1782, the son of a New England 
farmer. He was graduated from Dartmouth College, and 
began the study of law. As a result of the speeches in oppo- 
sition to Jefferson's and Madison's embargo policy against 
England, Daniel Webster was elected by the Federalists of 
New Hampshire to represent them in the Thirteenth Con- 
gress. Pitted against such distinguished speakers as Cal- 
houn and Henry Clay, he gradually came to be acknowledged 
the foremost orator of America. 

Junius Brutus Booth, the great English tragedian, died 
in America while returning from a lucrative tour in Cali- 
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I>M»<ilMi in 1414 m WAuaA III, eclipng Ednnad 
th^m t0^n0t Mt Vnrj Lmut, In 1S21 be made hu fint appesp- 
0f»o^ in tbe i'niuA HvaUsHj aiemin «£ Biefanrd III, tad was ]»• 
^irijrf with fiKfa i»tliioiria«n that he aeCtled pemumentlj' at 
Bahimorv^ On hia death he kft two aonsy both aetan Hka 
himMiMf and U/th AiMisitA u> make their mark in Ufa. 

T\ih ^fOLili ^d Tbomaa Moore, the Iriah poet, exatad as 
mntii kWiniifm in America aa it did in England. Bom at 
I^Min in 1779, Tom Moore, aa he was nauallj called, wvoto 
▼envM in earlj yontL After graduating at Trinity CoDege 
he carne U> IxmAfm^ and there dedicated hia tranahiticm of the 
foeam of Anacreon to the Prince Regent He became a fft- 
rtm\H of faabionable isocietj* He obtained the appointm ent 
(d lU:f^idrtiT to the Admiralty in Bermuda, hot on arriTing 
tb^fffii hiry^l a deputy to diflcharge the duties of the office and 
went on a tour to America. Like some other famons trov^ 
elinHy he cr/nceived a poor opinion of the American peopla 
In crmimemonition of hia trip, Moore brought out ^^piatlee^ 
O^len, and other Poems/' containing many defamatory verses 
on America Later, Moore brought out his charming ^'Iriah 
MeliHlien/' the mo«t popular of all his productions. Mesank 
Longwin, the publishers, agreed to give him £3,000 for a 
long [Kjern on an Oriental subject Moore retired to the bankt 
of tho Dofe, surrounded himself with Oriental books, and ia 
throe years produce^l '^Lalla RooUl'' The success of tfai 
work was beyond the expectations of the publishers. 

l^he doath of Wellington, on September 14, was felt aa a 
national loss in En^and. The Iron Duke died in his ei^t^- 
fourth y^ar, having grown more and more infirm in his last 
few yoars. William E. Gladstone delivered the funeral ora- 
tion in Parliament, and Alfred Tennyson recited his famona 
^'Odo on the Death of the Duke of Wellington" at the bier. 
Arthur Wellosley received his first military education in 
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France, under the direction of Pignorel, the celebrated en^* 
neer. He saw his first active service with the Duke of York's 
disastrous expedition to the Netherlands in 1794. There he 
gained his colonelcy. After his transfer to India he served 
nnder his elder brother, Marquis Wellesley, and gained the 
brilliant victories of Assaye and of Argaum. On his return 
from India he was appointed Secretary for Ireland, and ther8 
established the celebrated police force which later served as 
a model for that of London. In 1807 he took part in the 
expedition against Copenhagen, and after the death of Sir 
John Moore was sent to Portugal. The subsequent events 
of his career have already been recorded in the present work. 

A new Parliament assembled in November. The n^Hult 
of the elections left the (Government in as hopeless a minority 
as before. An elaborate system of finance brought forward 
by Disraeli was rudely handled by Gladstone. The debate 
was one of the fiercest ever heard in Parliament The ex- 
citement on both sides was intense. Disraeli, animated by the 
power of desperation, was in a mood neither to give nor to 
take quarter. He assailed Sir Charles Wood, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a vehemence which more than 
once went to the very limits of Parliamentary docorum. Tlio 
House had not heard the concluding word of Disraoli's bitU^r 
and impassioned speech, when Gladstone leaped to his f(M)t to 
answer him. Swayed by his powerful argument, the Gov- 
ernment was defeated. That day, at Osborne, the resignation 
of the Ministry was accepted by the Queen. 

The Earl of Aberdeen formed a new Ministry including 
Lord John Russell as Foreign Secretary; Lord Palmerston, 
Home Secretary; Earl Granville, President of th(j (Joiineil; 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Sir W. Moles- 
worth, the historian, was Conmiissioner of Public Wr)rks. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne occupied a seat in tFie (cabinet 
without holding any office. It was another Ministry of all 
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hrUKi Mf^fffff rmmmn im %Aw*mcm^, tiK duizi4Beu Tbe fomial- 
iiy //f % fM ti ^^ Uf wan MerjmplklK^ faj Sofember 21. Tbe 
iUffwtmmhX iftntiinMonm KpwuA 7,954,189 jees agrinat 
itf%fMf» nejMi ^M tlM tamirermrj Off lus amp ifefatf of Aa 
pf^Umm y^ff Ty/ow JiupoWm tnA die title of Xapcdeon IT^ 
hy ihii \tfftm //f f >/i4 and the will of the nation^ Emperar of 
fhA h'rmif*}h The title waa made hereditary. In Tain did llie 
Onirii tft (Jfaambr/rd roioe the protest of the Boyaliata^ encl 
ViM/yf Itniffff in hia exile on the island of Jeney, that of the 
f(#r(rfihli/9aria, Kranee was cmoe more mider imperial nde^ 
an«l immm4\ mmU^ni to remain ao, Abcmt this time the great 
(^lifc MobiiW was eatablished as a joint-stock conqMny hj 
Jmvitf-Kfnile V^^rmn^. 

Oiffjihlii (it Franee T^min Napoleon's second eaup ffiMk 
Kms^\M*A 11 if In Ntir. Chily Emperor Nicholas of Russia lefosed 
iri XPx^^^/yAfgs T^inifi Napoleon as a full-fledged monarch. An 
«H!i«lnNlnNt.l(*iil (I impute eonceming the guardianship of the holj 
planim in Palitpititin threati^ned to make trouble between France 
and UtiMla. In tlto end the Sultan was prevailed upon to 
allfti n Imaty conflrming the sole custody of the Holy Sepol- 
nkrp tci ilt0 Fnmoh. 
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EVENTS OF 1853 

Napoleon III Marries Bng^nie, a Spanish Oonntesfr— Powen Reoognln 
Him as Bmperor — ^He Bxecates Napoleon I's Will — ^Bourbons and 
Orleanists Combine on One Pretender, the Ck>ant of Paris — Genrinns, 
the German Historian. Oooyicted of Treason — Sentence of Imprison- 
ment is Stayed— Death of Tie(±, the Poet — ^Reactionary Measures In 
Italy — ^EteTwts in Milan and Borne are Soppressod Oaponr, Premier 
of Sardinia, Plans for Unification of ItalJ^— His Anti-Glerical Policy 
— ^Death of Grossi, the POet— Exhibits of Omrbet, the Pioneer A 
Realistic Paintin£--Strikes in England— Industrial Exhibition at 
Dublin is Visited by Victoria — ^Pierce is Inaugurated President- 
Kane's Arctic Expedition — ^Death of Arago--Oommodore Perry's Ex* 
pedition to Japan— Oontending Japanese Parties Use It as Pretext 
for Political Chanses — ^Taipinx Rebels Capture Nanking and Make 
It Their Capital— -They March on Pekin. Defeatixig Manchu Force 
at Sin Simming Pass — ^They are Invested by Manchus at Tsinghi— 
Secretary Everett Refuses Suggestion of England and France that 
United States Promise Never to Annex Cuba, and Reiterates Monroe 
Doctrine — Oadsden Purdiase of Mexican Territory — Captain In- 
graham Resales Kosita, a Hungarian-American, frcnn Austrian Cue- 
tody — Congress Replies to Austria's Protest by Honoring Ingraham 
— ^Austria and Prussia Form Alliance — Austria Joins Zollverein— 
Russia Contests with France for Protectorate of Oriental Chris- 
tians — ^Powers Side with France — ^Russia Incites Montenesrrins to 
Revolt a^dnst Turkey — ^Austria Frustrates Russia by Brinnng Sid- 
tan to Montenegro's Terms — ^Menzikov Delivers Csar^s Ultimatum 
to Sultan with Studied Insult — Russia Holds in Pawn Danube Prin- 
cipalities of the Sultan — ^Powers Advise Sultan to Make Concessions 
— Russia Construes These as Conferring on Her Protectorate of 
Christians in Turkey — Sultan Rejects Note of Powers — Russia De- 
clares War — ^Turks Defeat Russians at OltenfaEsa — ^England and 
France Despatch Fleets to Bosphorus — Russian Gunboats Sink 
Wooden Turkish Squadron at Sinope — Aberdeen Besiffns — Palmel^ 
ston Returns — Powers Demand of Russia to Evacuate Danube Prin- 
cipalities. 

ON January 80 Louis Napoleon married Eugfinie 
Marie de Montijo de Quzman, a Spanish beauty. 
Baised to the rank of Empress, this ambitious lady 
at once beoame a leader of fashion. The Ozar of Russia, 
acting in conformity with the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia, finally consented to acknowledge Napoleon III as 
Emperor of the French, and Great Britain followed. 
Strengthened by this outward recognition, Louis Napoleon 
deemed it safe to extend an amnesty to some 4,500 political 
prisoners and BepuUican exile& On February 5, however, 
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1853 OEBVIKUS CONVICTED OF TREASON 

General Saint-Priest, with many other Royalists, was secretin 
arrested on charges of communicating with the Comte de 
Chambord and of sending false news to foreign newspapers. 
Not long afterward a bill was passed restoring capital pun- 
ishment for attempts to subvert the Imperial Qovemment 
and for plots against the life of the Emperor. On the recog- 
nition of the Empire by Great Britain, application was made 
to the English Government for a surrender of the Great Na- 
poleon's last testament The request was granted. LouiB 
Napoleon thereupon undertook to carry out his famous 
uncle's bequests. Under the stress of adversity, the two 
branches of the Bourbon family became reconciled to each 
other. The Duke de Nemours, on behalf of the House of 
Orleans, made his peace with the Comte de ChambordL 
Henceforth, the Count of Paris was recognized by the Boyal- 
ists of Erance as the rightful heir of the crown. 

In Germany, reactionary measures of repression were 
still in order. An alleged democratic conspiracy was UDr 
earthed at Berlin in March, and another in ApriL In Baden 
Georg Gtervinus, the historian, on charges of high treason for 
writing his "Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth 
Century," was sentenced to ten months' imprisonment, and 
his book was ordered to be burnt The sentence of im- 
prisonment, however, was not executed. On April 28 Lud- 
wig Tieck, the great German Shakespearian scholar and 
romantic poet, died at Berlin. 

In Italy severe measures of reaction were inflicted on the 
people of the governments of Austria, Naples, and some of 
the petty principalities. In Tuscany the reading of the 
Bible was prohibited. In February a revolt at Milan^ insti- 
gated by Mazzini, was ruthlessly put down. A few months 
later a revolutionary plot was revealed at Rome. Some 150 
conspirators were thrown into prison. As heretofore. Gari- 
baldi figured in these movements. In Sardinia alone, under 
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INTEBKATI<»^Mi SXHIBITIONd 

the enli^tezied Ministiy of Ooimt OaToar, the Hbenl mov^ 
ment for united Italy ims enoonraged. The Pope's boBtik 
attitude A^as i^esented by the passage of anti-clerical measTcres 
in Sardinia. Thns at first ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
abolished, and later bilk were proposed for the suppression 
of convents and for the ultimate withdrawal of all State 
support from the clergy. 

In October, while the conspiracy trials were still in full 
prosecution at Milan, Tommaso Grossi, the Italian romantic 
poet, died in that city. Inspired by his intercourse with 
Manzoni, he wrote ^^Ildegonda,'' a romantic poem treating of 
the times of chivalry and cloister life. This poem won a 
great success. Among his prose tales, the most lasting in 
interest is the historical novel ^Ttfarco Visconti/' 

Oustave Courbet, the French originator of realism in 
painting, the man who daimed that all search for the beauti- 
ful or ideality in art was a gross error, this year exhibited 
his "Women Bathing,** and again created a stir on the exhi- 
bition of his "Funeral at Omans** and his *T!)runken Peas- 
ants at Flagny.** 

In England a period of great prosperity had set in, not- 
withstanding several great labor strikes, among them that of 
the London cabmen, and of many thousands of operatives at 
Stockport and Preston. The success of the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition had been such that another great Industrial Ex- 
hibition was held at Dublin. It was made the occasion of 
Queen Victoria's second visit to Ireland. International 
expositions were likewise held at Berlin and in New York. 

The change of Administration in the United States of 
North America gave a new tone to affairs there, and inci- 
dentally brought America into closer touch with the Ea^t. 
Franklin Pierce was forty-nine years of age when he became 
President. During the Mexican War he had fought with 
credit imder Scott WDKam L. Marcy became Secretary 
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IMS DEATH OF ARAGO 

of State^ and Guthrie, McClelland, Jefferson Davis, Dobbin, 
Campbell, and Cushing completed the Cabinet. It was said 
that Pierce came into office with no bitter opposition and went 
out with none. In his inaugural message he spoke with 
doubt concerning his own powers. In truth, he proved himr 
self the tool of different managers. 

The American Government also assisted Grinnell in fit- 
ting out a second expedition to the Arctic under charge of 
Dr. Kane, who was surgeon and naturalist of the former ex- 
pedition. The ships were frozen fast on the shores of Green- 
land. Kane's crew, without waiting for relief, set out to 
return in open boats, and after a voyage of 1,800 miles 
reached a Danish settlement in Greenland, where a relief ex- 
pedition met them. They reached New York on October 11, 
1855, where they were welcomed as men risen from the dead. 
They brought no news concerning Sir John Pranklin. 

Dominique Francois Arago died on October 2, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Scientists remember him chiefly for his 
experiments and discoveries in magnetism and optica He 
was one of the few men who championed Eresnel during the 
controversy which raged at the time when the undulatoiy 
theory of light was first announced. As a popular expounder 
of scientific facts, Arago had few equals. With Gay-Lussao 
he was the founder of "Annals of Chemistry and Physics^** 
He was also an active politician, and was a member of the 
French Provisional Government of 1848. 

A thriving Oriental trade had sprung up, fostered partly 
by the development of steam navigation and partly by the dis- 
covery of gold in California. A few years previously a first 
attempt had been made by the United States Government to 
broak down if possible the system of exclusion kept up by 
Japan. Commodore Biddle was despatched with two war 
vessels. His mission proved unsatisfactory, and the Commo- 
dore was subjected to humiliating experiences. Eariy ut 
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1853 President iinmoie sent Oommodore Peny w^ • 
squadron of four Tosseb to piesent a letter tram ^be Premdent 
of the United States to the Mikado of Japan, asking consent 
to the n^otiation of a treaty of friendship and oonnneroe 
between the two Groyemments. On July 7 Commodore 
Perry's squadron steamed into the harbor of Yeddo. Perry 
got a f avoraUe reception after using his big guns. The 
President's letter was left with the Mikado for the considera- 
tion of the Japanese Government, while Perry sailed away, 
promising to return the following spring. In the meanwhile 
violent upheavals in Japan resulted from the appearance of 
the American mission at Yeddo. The appearance of the 
squadron had long been anticipated, and was the subject of 
violent political discussions. Japan at that time was threat- 
ened with civil war. Two parties were disputing concerning 
the proper successor to the worn-out Shogun, who had hith- 
erto wielded the powers of the impotent Mikado. The 
head of one party was Ee Kamong No Kami, the head 
of the Fudai daimios. By right he was to be appointed Re- 
gent in case of an emergency. The head of the other party 
was the Prince of Mito, one of the "three families," hered- 
itary Vice-Shogun in Yeddo, and connected by marriage with 
the family of the Emperor and with the wealthiest daimios. 
The two parties made the arrival of the American squadron 
a pretext for grasping at the reins of power. Letters were 
sent to all the daimios and ometkis, requesting their opin- 
ions as to the reception to be given to the Americans. The 
majority were for resenting any foreign interference in the 
affairs of Japan by force. It was agreed, however, that open 
declaration of war had best be deferred until the compara- 
tively defenceless shores of Japan could be strengthened and 
sea forts could be erected. 

In China the TaipingB, having captured Kinkiang and 
0urking, closely invested Nanking. After a fortnight^s 
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^.'ft-v^w:.. ^,-v.;v K.xfijjjfdt.f *r. taut *jtnraai« '/f ait Gaesai Cmaai^ 
*A/: y;jrr^xi'/«j. 'm ♦Jew*: flT^ri fcaaik ^*if ^ rrriw, ft!aQ> feJE istt> 

yUi//f^ OffA tffrifjr ^ixuxi:^ stcA \cjhz. zl^lt^ uainsc Pckin. 
hy tfa^ #n^ ''/f tfikr r!cjh Tf^izLZ trmr nr^rrybewied SO,O00l 
TVy jfcf,fjw<^/yi Kxl{//c^ zui v^iT*: TffzrUa^ but g flitttin oed 
fit^f rfar^h ^//^^rd P^kff^ After er»>«ixi^ the Homg-lio^ 
tJ>^ v^fv: ^k^tA r^r^bfA ikt llvxikiTxZ^ Paaang on, 
itf>^ M^r^fM fk Mia$f^ if^nv: i& tb#^ Sin Simming Pmb, and 
iri H^^jMtttf^ sAAtvA ihh prf/rmne r/t Pe^tiii, md came to 
Tkiufff twfrttty tftiUm wmxh, of Tifm-tsiTL, lam than 100 mfles 
ff//rri V^kiu, Th/: fat/: of th^: Manchn dvnastT trembled in 
i}$^ \m\titt^., Th#; Mr^ngol l/rvj^:« at la^ Arrived under their 
ITf^alt /thi/rf^ HankoliriAin^ and the invaders retired to their 
fonMit'A f'Mtuff at IVinghai and srimt to Tien Wang for aooeor. 
Alt Tniuff)tfii ihf'y wt^ns IffzUT^if-.red for some time to oome» 
'/*h^? rM^urnrffifj'. of Am/^rican filibustering expeditiona to 
(luim Hftfff'hfi'A U> thf; Governments of England and France as 
ffvUUruf'Az of hu Arnr?rican purpose to secure Cuba and the 
Wt^ni fridiftn (elands. To avert this^ they suggested to the 
IfniUrd HinUm (iovr^mment to make a treaty which should se- 
rfiJNi (iu\m Uf Hpain. The American Government was asked 
**Uf i\N*\\fu^ now and forever hereafter all intention to obtaia 
|ioi«N^iMlon of the inland of Cuba and to discontinue all such 
i«i(i<tnpf.M In that direction on the part of any individual or 
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Power whatever." Seoretaiy of State Everett replied that 
the question affected American and not European policy, 
coining not properly within the scope of the interference of 
European Cabinets ; that the United States did not intend to 
violate any existing laws; that the American Qovemment 
claimed the right to act regarding Cuba independently of any 
other Power, and that it could not view with indifference the 
fall of Cuba into any other hands than those of Spain. This 
was tantamount to a reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
France did not reply to Everett's note, and the correspon- 
dence with the British Foreign Office was scarcely more 
satisfactory. 

A new treaty with Mexico was negotiated by Gadsden, by 
which the United States secured Marrila Valley, with 44,000 
square miles, on the payment of $10,000,000. This settled 
the Mexican boundary dispute and averted all danger of 
further war. 

Another international complication had arisen with Aus- 
tria. On June 21 Martin Koszta, a Hungarian refugee and 
would-be American citizen, traveling under a United States 
passport, was arrested by the Austrian consul at Smyrna. 
Captain Ingraham of the United States sloop-of-war "St. 
Louis," cruising in Turkish waters, hearing of this, put into 
Smyrna. In accordance with the recent treaty governing 
Austrian refugees in Turkey, he demanded the surrender of 
Koszta within eight hours. If the man wore not surrendered 
he threatened to land marines and take him by force. It was 
finally agreed to leave Koszta in the hands of the French 
consul, who presently released him. Austria issued a cir- 
cular note to the courts of Europe protesting against the con- 
duct of Captain Ingraham, and followed this up with a 
formal protest to the Government of the United States, The 
reply of the American Congress was to vote a medal for 
Captain Ingraham. There the incident dosed. 
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Other affairs absorbed tbe interest of Austria's Foieiga 
Minister. A treaty was signed with Pmssia establishing m 
virtoal defensive and offensive alliance. At the same time 
Austria joined the German Zollverein for twelve yeaxsL 
When the Montenegrins rose against their Turkish oppro s 
sorSy Austria supported their cause and demanded a redreae 
of their grievances from Turkey. After protracted negotiar 
tions this was granted. The wrongs of the Monten^rins and 
other Christian subjects of Turi^ey were warmly espoused by 
Russia. Czar Nicholas, as the pontiff of the Bussian-Qreek 
Church, claimed a protectorate over the Greek Christians in 
Turkey. The pending difficulties concerning the Holy Sep- 
ulchre in Jerusalem became part of the controversy. On the 
pre tex t of legalizing the predominant position of the Greek 
Church as one of the guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Czar assumed a threatening attitude toward Turkey. For a 
while Lord Stratford Canning, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, succeeded in mediating between Bussia and 
France. A temporary agreement was effected. At this point 
the appearance of a French fleet in Turkish waters gave great 
offence to Russia, making it appear that the concessions to 
France had been extorted by a menace. Already Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour, the British Ambassador at St. Petersbozg^ 
had been sounded by the Czar. It was on that occasion that 
Nicholas uttered the historic phrase that ^^e sick man was 
dying," meaning the Ottoman Empire. It was then, toOy 
that tentative offers were made to England to let her take 
Egypt and the island of Candia^ provided Russia could make 
herself mistress of the Balkans. 

The traditional aspirations of Russia toward Constanti- 
nople were well understood in Europe. With the excepticm 
of Prussia^ the European Powers, contrary to the Czar's ex- 
pectations, were resolved to preserve the independence and 
integrity of Turicey. 
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The Contmental Powers diplomatically met the Csar on 
his own religious ground. Protestant England, on the other 
hand, with no pilgrims to defend, oonld protest only on the 
score of preserving the balance of power. A deeper reason 
for British opposition lay in the possible opening of the Black 
Sea to Russian commerce, and the consequent loss of Oriental 
trade to English merchants. Louis Napoleon, who could 
hardly begin his imperial reign in France more auspiciously 
than by avenging the disasters of his immortal uncle's Grand 
Army in Russia, entered the lists as the champion of the 
Roman Catholic Christians of the Orient Austria, though 
she took no active part against her recent ally, ingoniouBly 
frustrated the plans of the Russian autocrat by bringing the 
Sultan to terms in his attempt to crush the insurgent Mon- 
tenegrins, who had been incited by Russia to revolt. Thus 
was Nicholas robbed of his best pretext for impressing his 
will upon Turkey. Chagrined at the triumph of Austria, 
angered by the demands made by the French Ambassador, 
Marquis de Lavalette, in behalf of Roman Catholic {lilgritim, 
Nicholas sent his Admiral, Prince Menzikov, as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Porte. With unusual ostentation Men- 
zikov gathered the Russian fleet and an army of 30,()()0 itum 
at Sebastopol, and then went alone to Constantinople. Jle 
demanded an audience of the Sultan, and on March 2 ap- 
peared before him in a plain overcoat and with U>otM aovGrml 
with dust His appearance was in keeping with his niission. 
In the name of his master he demanded the protectorat(i ovi^r 
all Greek Christians. Failing to attain his end, Menzikov, 
after a six weeks' stay, delivered a Russian ultimatum. Late 
in May he left Constantinople, prophesying bis sfiee^Jy rea[>- 
pearance in uniform. Three weeks later the French and J{n- 
glish fleets cast anchor in the entrance to the Danlanelles. 

It was not to be expected that a ruler lik^» Nicbilas would 
<»hrink from war. On July 7 he despatched Prince Michai;! 
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(iMVtAMkm^ teptker witb two anqr dmBOW cC 40^000 
tmtk, resiMctiireiy eommAiided by GeaeniM iMfdnm 
iHimtherig, mtom the PrntL, with cffden to hold the Danube 
frijwipdlitks until the Saltan had granted the Bnarian de- 
»andi Sultan Abdnl Majid, thnogh hia gnmd waex, 
Beaehid Paaha, iiaoed a finnan leoGgnizing the rig^ of hia 
Chriatian sobjecift. Upcn crosaing die Pmth, the Hoaaian 
Commander-iftOikf awared the pec^Je of JfoldaTia aad 
Wallacfaia that their pi yy eriy and peiaona woold not he 
niol»t#=;d ; bat the Btueian acddien seiaed the poUie fonda^ 
eompelled peaaanta to give up their cattle and their graii^ 
and preMed the native militia into the Czar'a aer?ie& 

Stilly European diplomata hoped to preeerre peace. Tbe 
Porte waa peranaded not to regard the invaaion of the Dannbe 
prindpalitiea aa a camis belli. The conference whidi waa 
held by the representatives of the Powers reanlted in Ae 
Viennese mediatoiy note, by the tenns of which the SnUam 
waa to yield to the Czar^ with certain reatrictiona. Bnaaia'a 
daim of a protectcmite waa utterly igncRed. The Czar 
accepted the conditions imposed, bat held that the note gave 
him the dettred protectorate by implication. In En^and 
the press fiercely attacked the faint-hearted politicians of die 
Continent Layard, tbe discoverer of tbe royal palaoea of 
Kineveby appeared as the champion of Tnrkey in the Hooae 
of Commons. Still more threatening was the attitude of the 
war party in Constantinople. The Saltan was forced to le* 
jeet the note and to prepare for the stomL Hatred of Bossim 
and religions fanaticism inspired the Turks with «»nflfliiTig 
of the old love of battle and lust of conquest On October 
4 an ultimatum was sent to Russia in which war was threat- 
ened if the invaded territory were not forthwith evacuated. 
Kussia replied with a declaration of war on November !• 
The Sultan, for complying with the wishes of his people^ waa 
rewarded by the ready payment of heavy war taxes, and by 
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hordes of Yolnnteers floddng to «nn& Even Tunis and Efj^pt 
placed troops at the disposal of the mother oonntiy* In a 
short time a oonsideraUe fighting force was gathered nnder 
Omar Pasha on Ae sonth hank of the Danube. On the 4th 
of Xovemher the river was crossed and a defeat inflicted on 
the Russians at Oltemsnu 

Had the Czar sent his troops into the Balkans imme- 
diately after he declared war, he might have strubk a decisive 
blow before the Powers oould come to the assistance of the 
Turks. But he had pledged himself not to cross the Danube 
when he met the Emperor of Austria at Olmiitx, and again 
when he visited the King of Prussia in Berlin. Thus ho Irnd 
persuaded them to adopt a policy of neutrality. England and 
France now promised to give Turkey their armed support if 
the Czar persisted in his demands. Their iloota sailed for 
the Bosphorus. 

At Sinope a Turkish squadron composed of two fltaamarHi 
two corvettes, and seven frigat(w rodo at andhor wuiUr tlw 
guns of a small battery. On Nov<jinb<»r 80 thw Turku wi^rti 
surprised by a Russian fleet commanded by Admiral NiUihi* 
mov, consisting of six ships of the lino and ihrm Ninain^ff^ ^ 
all vessels of large size, armml with fiui Hinoofh-lHrni nUt^W- 
gun. For the first time in naval hiHitiry i\m tUmnirnuti ^ff^'t 
of shell fire on wooden shijis was iUmuftmirnU^tl Only fttm 
Turkish steamer escaped to tell the tah». 

This blow, dealt beneath the v<!rry gunn of i\m lll^(^M[| iUmtM^ 
had its immediate effect Lord Wi&rth^n^ w\umti Itfftflgft \HtU 
icy was far too mild for the taste (d mmt Kn^liMbrn#m, whh mt 
bitterly attacked that he resignerL Tb#j return (4 VnUtmrttUm 
to the Ministry was the signal £w war In Dtfminimr tim 
Vienna Conference sent to Kiebolas a imt^md w^f AmimrtuWuf^ 
the evacuation of the Danube princdpaliiiiiMf 
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EVENTS OF 1854 

jMivMAtt T^^iiiMvVw 9M1 OfCbHi 4f IMcctam !■ fit ^ 

l^f^«f ICiMMNi KW.thwM i h« latiniiilttiiMi — ^AiWMVgtii 
R-i7« ^^ ^Af]c»^i^vn fA ^'>4i^ Ji0!!TS«9ui &irrfer — i bu i ly fue ity 
wttH /h>*9t Rp'.fiiin O^-viW r;«i«f| llbt«w AiswH m CkHb 
.V^^fAaiyTrfiikf rMwrVM^f KbWMtfTt Ftftli ExpiBrfteSM to 

9^X^Ai^ ^>vfiilii«9t« AiiMfVtn HoMflMr ''BtMk 
THAU jin VililvqaMcr — AawrVim Mpinawni Mwt tt O 

f>ik4» Mavwiwifril Rit^'Vlntkvfi in ffp«iii — ^>)r»i FraoMS a 5 
<)^l ^>MMtitofi«M»^f>Mtii ^ fVmfAf: dM SiafKr — &aMiaa VtSeam 
KmHl^l nnA f>ifAtA f>iM AAt^MMl<n» AHor hi BA&aM And 6fH„ 

fMMmlw bk Bf*iii4k ^ ^^Mir'* Pm^iAitm Uk A atrto F fmn« And 

N«. AfiMfiMf I>»a4 at ^MltpM^— TW B^Mibafd 
hf H«yv^ tf^f^nr^ ^ ffirtMrte awl <jm«mMm oC 

tir/* Wf*h4rnwn (}r^ iMirafc^^ — FmiMb aw iKKiflMtfad at 

$i^»t mtfA f:hfMf%^A\\\t!tf ryfut mOtir Xaokv raili Co Tkfca Kra£- 
0M4tr-AHUf6 Armim lu^mft Mwalapol— ThuT Win Battle of tko 
Alma-- l'oU0i0V tm HH^ ^ MMatOfol — Mmafkor Sfnloi SUoa te 
Ifarlwr- TMMMn Vf^nShm iyitrr^imA%m CmffOan CioiJiijUli 
mii^nmrpi t4 KrclMk ffea«7 Brtoi^ B«ata Back BoMiaa Ckv- 
Liff— 11/ MiaUbm r>r*v tha L^i^ Bripkte MalMa Heioie b«t 
^ntlla Cfcaryfk ^ MtmAhn Battery— IT naiien Attack at InkamuHi 
^laMl at Mmit #>Mt— rra«4 and IHewanafpaant fai Hoanilal 
. /rVw ^ AfltMi liMil to rfrnMt M^rtaJft/— fTorenee Nlshtinalo 
iMttrnm CIm H< ir y W PMmoirt rHardfnfa) Jofaw AlHea— At 
tA 'rbtrart V^AwmU UMkm iMfeoalTa Tiaatj witli Allka 
BtMMfa. 

IN tfi^ Am^cftTi OnngreMy on Juniflij 38, Soistor 
notiglftn intr/^/liicrMl a bill repealing the prcmmme of 
tfM 'MiMcnin (hmjyromine tor two p ropoeed TenitorieSy 
KftfiMfi and Nf^hniNka. Thi« reopened the Blaveiy dieciUBioiiy 
whioh I'mmdmit Pioroe nix weekn before had declared to be 
PihnmA fcmivm*. At the Eant, MatKm and Dixon's line be- 
twcKm Prnin^jrlrania and Maryland had been regarded as 
fnvfrnrating f reedcmi from nlarerj. At the West, the parallel 
of flA'' flO^y flgrnod on in 1820, was regarded as the border 
llnif. To (!romi tliifi l)oi]TKlfiry, and remove all obstadea 
ft((alnMt filnvnry, ;)rotnpt1y bocamo the determination of the 
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of 1S50 ifii '2ii rDfSQjTo. :d :jikx«jf x>^ ^V^ \y*,s^vV Vi\iifeH'w vW 

W&5 Tsktr. up fev :jh^ $l^Jiu^^ M;)^\ v'l^ ^AU^t {VAaJKsi H\ Sa *%< a 

the bill, the countxy in «)u«>«f i%\i\ wm« U^ \^ %iv^^u(i^vt) \\\^\ {\\s\ 
Territories of Kauaha au^I N«)Ki'A4tiAi {\\\\ oUuiV.v v|Uv^Mvm 
was to Iv ^^ttUul liv (1(0 vtteiiluiU&i (ha hu{Uituuk iHtuvt* UHak 

to dotorillillO tllO (t(lfl (il dlHVtid, if ii|)|Utiil \\k\ii UiKt:il ii^n^ \\\U 

local (H^iirfrt, aiiil thti Kn^itivti Hldva law Wiiii hi In: iailiiu.v.^! 
On tliily (! M Stiitci ( ■iiiivniifiiiii w^d luilil iil Hiihuil. iW all iiiiU 

N('l)ntHkfl (*iti/(tllH, in-ns|KM'(ivt: iif r.iinii:| imJHIi.itl «iltlllitilii«iK) 
'J'LiH CloilVC'llUoH llrell. f|titiJg|lM|t;i1 (hi; filblnii ut \V|||f;,<^ l iv,u 

fioiWn, "Know Nolliiiijy;tt," ami ni;»ni*i:n*lii u^n ii}i}iu^»;i| i.j^ 
in KhSiii'^ii. \jy v/hj/rL Uu: ^ictif>L>- |/m^i. i/t li^*. i.j/ii i>M u^i^i >>o/i..j 

hud [/:»<?/j f ^^.fe^:>d ^ ij M )j.' j it -.'J fc vt .W J ^M.V/ »^ * i ii i. t. *.* » ^ ...* i. /J J i 1 1 v A* ^i J 

eiEi pt i'^jj u jy^/j ^JM tyi^^\i. - « . J < ^" .V* . J *. M i jw/kkvL' J.. ».-.»^. . 1 1,- • . j (j • . i > .^^ 
£aster£i btt-U* ^ fa*/* •*< i"* . a ;.- »^ ♦. ■ j *. *,» a^vj^ wi ■ : a h^A Kt a /j i.« ^i » i a f / 1^ * 
pose of ifuikib|f K.i*.i»^t^, v ^«iA ^'.ik*A i--'\ tjLa i^oiii. ,vi«ii ,/,u? 

aiit ryuiuvt ivl till .rivt butu iiitnii^^i^uiu i ii,v'/<w •j./^i^oi. 



1854 RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 

right to hold slaves. Reeder, the newly appointed first 
Governor, arrived. An election was ordered to choose a 
delegate for Congress. Armed Missourians from across 
the border took possession of the polls, and by methods 
of intimidation elected Whitfield, a slave-holding delegate, to 
Congress. At a second election thirteen State Senators and 
twenty-six members of a Lower House were declared elected. 
For this purpose 6,320 votes were cast — ^more than twice the 
number of legal voters. 

Foreign affairs for a short while served to distract atten- 
tion from the all-engrossing subject. Mexican boundary dis- 
putes were further ended by a repeal of the obligation of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo which required the Mexican frontier to 
be defended against the Indians. For this release the United 
States paid to Mexico $10,000,000. 

A reciprocity treaty was made with Great Britain which 
opened to the United States all the frontiers of British Amer- 
ica except Newfoundland, and gave to the British the right 
to share the American fisheries to the 36th parallel. Com- 
merce in breadstuffs, fish, animals, and lumber between the 
United States and the British provinces was made free. The 
St. Lawrence and Canadian Canals were opened to American 
vessels. All future differences were to be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

During this year news arrived of the safe arrival of Fr6- 
mont's fifth expedition to California. He had crossed the 
Rocky Mountains at the sources of the Arkansas and Colorado 
Rivers, passed through the Mormon settlement, and discov- 
ered a number of passes. He was chosen the first United 
States Senator from California, and served for a short term. 

On February 28 the American steamship "Black War- 
rior" was seized in Havana Harbor, and was confiscated by 
the Spanish Government on the charge of filibustering. The 
American House of Representatives prepared to suspend the 
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neutrality laws between the United States and Spain ; bnt it 
was finally decided to demand an indemnity from Spain. 
This action gave an interest to filibustering operations in 
Cuba. Expeditions were fitted out, but were stopped by a 
proclamation of the President on June 1. The American 
representatives at the courts of England^ France, and Spain, 
by direction of the President, met at Ostend, Belgiimi, to 
confer on the best method of settling the difficulties of Cuba 
and obtaining possession of the island. In the Ostend Cir- 
cular these diplomats recommended to the Government of the 
United States that Cuba should be purchased if possible, and 
if that could not be done that it should be taken by forca 
"If Spain, actuated by stubborn pride and a false sense of 
honor, should refuse to sell Cuba to the United States, then 
by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in 
wresting it from Spain if we possess the power." In this 
Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soule were held to have gone 
beyond the demands of public opinion. 

In their camp at Isinghai the Taiping rebels, in Chinas 
were closely beleaguered through the early part of the year 
until spring. Their provisions then becoming exhausted, they 
cut their way out and retreated southward. A relieving army 
from Nanking rescued them from imminent capture. They 
then captured Linsting, where their headquarters remained 
for some months. During the rest of the year their successes 
were unimportant 

In South Africa the difficulties of administering the re- 
calcitrant communities of the Boers in the Orange Eiver ter- 
ritory proved such that during this year the struggle was 
abandoned as hopeless by the British authorities. The 
Orange River Free State, organized as an independent Re* 
public of Dutch settlers, was recognized as such. 

On June 28 another military insurrection broke out near 
Madrid. General Espartero assumed charge of the move- 
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inciit It found favor in Madrid and Barcelona. Within a 
fortnight the Ministry was overthrown. On July 19 Sal- 
domcro Espartero was welcomed with great enthusiasna on 
his return to power. On the last day of the month the 
Queen had to present herself on the balcony of her 
palace in Madrid while 3,000 revolutionists from the barri- 
cades paraded before her. Espartero on his return to power 
forthwith convoked the Cortes to frame a new liberal consti- 
tution, a task which was accomplished before the close of 
the year. 

In Mexico the celebrated operatic singer Henriette Sontag 
died of cholera. Bom at Coblentz in 1805, she made an 
early debut, and appeared with brilliant success in all the 
capitals of Europe, where she was recognized as a worthy 
rival of Malibran. In 1829 she married Count Bossi, and 
in the following year retired from the stage. Twenty years 
later, in consequence of the loss of her fortune, she returned 
to the stage, and it was found that her voice had lost none 
of its power and charm. 

The Turkish war had so far not fulfilled the expectations 
of Russia. Not only had the Czar's troops been repulsed at 
Kalaf at, despite their greater numbers, but they had also been 
surprised and beaten at Cetate. These defeats made it diffi- 
cult for Russian emissaries to rouse the Balkan States against 
Turkey. In Greece the arrival of English and French ships 
at the Piraeus caused King Otto to disperse the Greek volun- 
teers who had collected on the frontier with wild talk of over- 
throwing Turkey and rebuilding a new Christian Byzantine 
Empire. The Czar entrusted the supreme command of his 
armies to Prince Paskievitch, regarded, despite his great age, 
as the best general of Russia. Operations were shifted 
further to the east, partly to still the apprehensions of Aus- 
tria, partly in the hope that more Slavic Christians would 
join the Russian army. In the middle of ilarch FaskievitoU 
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crossed the Danube not far from the mouHi of the Pruth^ de- 
spite the promises made by the Czar to Prussia and Austria, 
The Czar's rejection of a second pacific note from Vienna, 
together with the breach of the promise given to his fellow sov- 
ereigns, was followed, on March 28, by a formal declaration 
of war on the part of France and England. 

Without effective resistance on the part of the Turks, 
General Lueders seized the region known as the Dobrudsha 
and joined Greneral Schilder before the walls of Silistria, 
while Omar Pasha, in the face of a superior Russian force, 
was compelled to retire to the fortress of Shumla. These 
energetic Russian movements spurred the Western Powers to 
greater activity. 

In April an English army of 20,000 men under Lord 
Raglan, together with a French force more than twice as 
large under the command of Marshal St. Amaud, distin- 
guished for his deeds in Africa and for his part in Louis 
Napoleon^s coup d^etat, landed at Gallipoli. The allies 
bombarded Odessa on April 22, taking good care, however, 
not to destroy English property in the city. 

The crossing of the Danube by the Russians led Austria 
and Prussia to form an offensive and defensive alliance, both 
agreeing to wage war on the Czar if he sent his armies across 
the Balkans or incorporated the Danube principalities. A 
joint note was sent to St. Petersburg by Austria and Prussia, 
demanding the withdrawal of the Russian troops from the 
invaded territory of the Danube. Austria concluded a treaty 
with the Porte, by the terms of which she was to seize the 
Danube principalities, on the borders of which she had mob- 
ilized her troops. Paskievitch^s efforts to reduce Silistria 
proved fruitless. The courageous example of Mussa Pasha 
and the skill of Grach, a Prussian officer of artillery, were 
more than a match for the strategy of the Russian command- 
Big general The hostile attitude of the Austrian troops on 
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thf^ frontier of Wallanhia and Moldavia, and the landiTig of 
French and Enzli.ah ^xpf didoy.3 a: Varna, caused PaskieTitch 
on June 21 to '.vithdrav*- Lis .veakened force across the Dan- 
ube and the Pn;th. In rh^ artempt to reduce Silistria the 
livr-fl of manv Rn^^ian soldlfr- had been sacrificed. Paslde- 
vitch himself waa aliehtl-r -.vo ind*^-*!. Eighteen months after 
his defeat he died in \Var?a .t. Sohiider, Mussa, and Grach, 
all mortallv wounded, had b^ren carried ofiF before him. The 
loBfifrs of the alii' s were also serious. An ill-considered march 
of the Frencli from Vama into the Dobrudsha resulted in the 
loss of 2,000 men, most of whom succumbed to the insuffer- 
able beat. In the camp at Vama cholera wrought teiriUe 
haroc 

Upon the sf-a the allies were no more successfoL An 
English and Frf-nch fleet, under Sir Charles Xapier, pro- 
ceeded to thf- Vfiih'ir Sea for the purpose of persuading Swe- 
den to join France and En^rland, of reducing the fortress of 
Kronstadt, the key to the Russian capital, and of attacking 
St. Petersburg itself. Sweden, despite the efforts of the 
Powers, held aloof like Prussia. The walls of Kronstadt 
defied the ships. Besides the capture of Bomarsund on 
August 16, nothing was accomplished. 

In V^ama a council of war was held to decide upon the 
course to be pursued against the Russians. Among others^ 
General Stein, or Ferhat Pasha, as he was called after his 
conversion to Mohammedanism, proposed the landing of 
troops in Asia in order to drive the enemy from the Cau- 
casus. But St. Amaud, who felt that he had not long to live, 
and, therefore, wished to end his career as gloriously as he 
could, voted for an attack on Sebastopol, the naval port of 
the Crimea. He was supported by Lord Raglan, who de- 
sired nothing more fervently than the destruction of the 
Russian fl(;et. So far no less than 15,000 men had perished 
in the campaign. The reraaiTiing force, composed of 66,000 
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soldiers, of whom 6,000 were Turks, was landed, on Septem- 
ber 14, at Eupatoria on the west coast of the peninsula. To 
the south of Eupatoria the sea forms a bay which receives the 
waters of the river Tchemaya, flowing past the ruins of 
Inkermann. Upon the southern side is the fortified city of 
Sebastopol. On the northern side fortifications had been 
built to protect the fleet anchored in the bay. Upon the 
heights overlooking the river Alma, Prince Menzikov, Gov- 
ernor of the Crimea, had stationed his army of 39,000 men 
with 106 guns. Although the heights overhanging the Alma 
are more than five miles long, the Russian troops by which 
they were defended formed a front of but three miles. This 
left the extreme left of the Russians open to an attack by a 
ford opposite the village of Almatack. Against Menzikov 
Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan could oppose 63,000 
men and 128 guns. The weakness of the undefended left 
flank of the Russian army was discovered from the French 
ships. St. Arnaud laid his plans accordingly. On the morn- 
ing of September 20 the attack was begun. The warships 
steamed up the river and opened fire on the enemy. Bosquet, 
in command of a French division and a Turkish contingent, 
was assigned to attack Menzikov's left. He pushed his way 
through the village of Almatack and forded the river. His 
Zouaves nimbly climbed the heights and reached the feebly 
defended plateau. Menzikov, busily engaged in resisting the 
advance of the English against his right, at first refused to 
believe the unwelcome tidings. He endeavored to shift a 
part of his force from right to left. Meantime the English, 
under Lord Raglan, were subjected to so fierce a fire from 
the Russian main position that they could make no headway. 
They lay passive upon the ground, waiting for the French 
under Canrobert and Louis Napoleon to begin the attack in 
front, and thus divert the attention of Menzikov. Weary of 
their long delay. Lord Raglan took matters into his own 
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xijh ^/gjih ^Cf: bv xLii: h:.;s.db 1LI.C 0& tbi^ c^iier br tie FveBel^ 

TImt Uiuk <;£ tb^ AiJXJi V tt oi^ of Txjie axst modem enr 
^f^fuf^u^>, c*-A^:r'i\^ hy Bp^;lail vnr correspondentE in IliB 
&rH. 7'L': j^«rwh of ^.i:.^ ^'if^jjiTj vts dccpfttefaed to London. 
with n r^j/idiY V ijropiMfiic <j£ tbcr feats performed br latter-dftj- 
f'/jm-hlf^jiidfiiirM. I^idea tbe war corres|>ODdentB^ aerend 
mniittM of u<A^, foMovf^ the Hrrnif^ of the allies. Among the 
Vn*w}i ]MhX0ft% who have pr^rpetnated some of the veD- 
kfi/jwrj epiisr/^lea of tlie Crimean War were Horace Vemet^ 
who fmliiU'A a ^Miattle of Alma," and Panl Alexandre Pro- 
taiHy a piipil of l)finfuou]ifMf who first came into note about 
that itnn',. Auoiltfir artist who made hie early reputation in 
th<; war of the Oinriea was Adolphe Schreyer. 

Ori thr; Kussian side Count Leo Tolstoy served at the 
front. Thoffi he gathered impressions for his stories on the 
niiiff*, of H4*\mnUfiH}lf and for his subsequent great novel of the 
Na|Kihtoni/; invasion^ "War and Peace." 

liifHirhfH the news of victorv, the Crimean War oorre- 
siK>ndentH told of the Kore plight of the English army^ of the 
ravAgvm of rrholffra, and of the wretchedly organized hospital 
Hynii'm, No pn'[)urationfl had bcfcn made for a very long eam- 
pai^i. I'he taking of Sebastopol, it was thought by the 
Ktiglinh, would present no grave difficulties. 

Milt Sc!)iiHiopol was lx*ttcr prepared to meet an attack than 
lOnglMiid know. True it is that early in the war the city 
might have; Iw'C^n taken by a dash from the land and sea. But 
thd <*.haii<u^ was now gone. Three days after the defeat of 
Ahiia Atonzikov sank seven vessels of the Russian Black 
H<ia flet^t in the mouth of the harbor. The city was strongly 
fortified by Todleben, an ingenious artillery officer. 
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CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIQADB iaS4 

Instead of moving directly upon Sebastopol the allies 
first marched to Balaklava, further to the south, where they 
would be in constant communication with the ships and could 
establish a base of supplies. On October 17 an unsuccessful 
attack was made on Sebastopol. 

At dawn on October 25 the Russians crossed the Tchor- 
naya and stole rapidly on until their vanguard had reached 
a position from which they could cannonade Canrobert's Hill, 
the post most distant from the forces of the allies and nearest 
the village of Kamara. The main Russian army under Li- 
prandi soon came up and began to fire upon Canrobert's Hill 
and the adjacent works. The English replied with the as- 
sistance of a troop of horse artillery and of a field battery. 
Two English divisions and two French brigades were sent 
to the aid of the garrison on the hills. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in storming Canrobert's Hill and in capturing the 
next and smaller fortification. Threatened by overwhelming 
numbers, the troops on the remaining hills withdrew. 

Two English cavalry brigades — the Light and the Heavy 
— commanded by Lord Lucan, had been manoeuvring to pro- 
tect Balaklava. The Light Brigade, under Lord Cardigan, 
faced the Tchernaya; the Heavy Brigade, \mder Scarlett, 
was on the Balaklava side of the ridge. A groat body of Rus- 
sian cavalry swept down the slope upon the Heavy Brigade, 
and for a moment threw it into disorder. But Scarlett's men 
charged the Russians. The two opposing bodies of cavalry 
clashed and seemed to melt one within the other. Then the 
Russian horsemen yielded, and fled over the ridge wlionco 
they had first appeared five minutes before. 

A disposition on the Russian side to carry off the cap- 
tured guns induced Lord Raglan to send Lord Lucan an 
order *% advance rapidly to the front and try to prcivont the 
enemy carrying away the guns." The order was carried by 
Captain IN'olan, who found Lucan between bis two brigadoS| 



iaS4 CHABGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

with the Light Brigade beyond Woronzov road. Whoee 
''front" was meant Lucan did not know. Nolan conjectured 
that ''the gons" in question were those which had retired with 
the retreating Russian cavalry. Already the Russian cavalry 
had taken protection behind its works toward the Tchemaya^ 
and was supported by Liprandi's troops posted along the 
Woronzov road, and by Russian guns bearing on the valley 
from the ridge and from Fedioukin heights. Although Lord 
Cardigan of the Light Brigade shared Lucan's misgivings he 
obeyed the command. With the order, "The Brigade will 
advance I" the famous charge of the Six Hundred b^azu 
Kolan galloped obliquely across the Brigade as it started. 
He was killed by the first shell fired from a Russian gun. 
Lito the thick of the Russians Cardigan rode with his men* 
The exploit has been immortalized by Tennyson: 

"Half a league, half a leagae, 

Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of I>eath 

Rode the six hundred. 
'Forward, the Light Brigade I 
Charge for the guns !' he said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Bode the six hundred." 

The whole Brigade would have been wiped out after the 
repulse, when the Russian cavalry rode in pursuit, had not 
several squadrons of French cuirassiers ridden to the rescue. 
The fact that the Russians retained the hills which they had 
captured justified Liprandi in claiming the victory. 

In November the French infantry in the Crimea num- 
bered 31,000, the British 16,000, and the Turkish 11,000. 
Brave as the Moslems undoubtedly were, they were not per- 
mitted to demonstrate their value in subsequent encounters- 
While the allies strengthened their batteries and replenished 
their magazines, the Russians likewise fortified their posi- 
tion and gathered reenforcements. It was a race on both 
sides for the first delivery of the attack. On November 4 
the allied commanders definitely arranged for a cannonade 
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and an assault which was to place Sebastopol at their meroy. 
The Russians, recognizing their peril, completed the assem- 
bly of their forces to attack the allies and forestall them. 
In all, Menzikov could oppose 115,000 soldiers to the 65,000 
available men of the allies. The Russian commander as- 
signed the main attack to General Soimonov with 19,000 
infantry and thirty-eight guns and to General Paulov with 
16,000 infantry and ninety-six guns. The regiments in the 
valley of the Tchernaya, formerly commanded by Liprandi, 
but now led by Gortschakov, were "to support the general 
attack by drawing the enemy's forces toward them." The 
garrison of Sebastopol was to cover with its artillery fire the 
right flank of the attacking force. After effecting their 
junction, the two divisions were to place themselves under 
General Danneberg's command. 

Soimonov issued under cover of a thick fog from the 
fortress before dawn on November 5, and to the surprise of 
the allies began the attack on the English left The timely 
arrival of reenforcements under BuUer enabled the British to 
repel the Russians. Soimonov was left dead on the field. 
The attack of Paulov on the right was no more successful. 
The Russians were here repulsed with frightful loss. When 
Danneberg arrived on the scene he found that, with Paulov's 
battalions on Mount Inkermann and with those of Soimonov, 
he could recommence the battle with 19,000 men and ninety 
guns. Ten thousand of these men were hurled against the 
English centre and right by Danneberg. The carnage was 
frightful. Between the hostile lines rose a rampart of fallen 
men. The Russians would probably have swept away the 
British by the sheer force of greater numbers, had they not 
been taken in the flank and repulsed by a French regiment 
which arrived just in time to save their English comrades. 

Although the Russian attacking force had been dimin- 
ished to 6,000 men, it was once more resolutely launched 
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against the enemy, this time against the centre and left of the 
allied armies. But a simnltaneons advance of the French 
and English not only repulsed the attacking force, but drove 
it off the field. Shortly before noon the battle was decided. 
The heavy losses suffered by the Bussians enabled the allies 
to oppose greater numbers of men against Danneberg's broken 
battalions and his still unused reserve, and to make use of 
their guns, now for the first time superior in number to the 
Russian ordnance. When the Bussians saw that success wbb 
hopeless, they withdrew gradually, with no attempt on the 
part of the wearied allies to convert the repulse into a rout. 

Inkermann was followed by a gloomy winter. The Black 
Sea was swept by terrible storms which destroyed transr- 
port ships laden with stores. The horses that charged 
at Balaklava became unfit for service; the men who had 
fought at Inkermann languished in field hospitals. In the 
wretchedly organized lazarets at Scutari the sick and wounded 
died by scores for lack of proper medical attendance. Shame- 
ful frauds were perpetrated in filling the contracts for pre- 
served meats. Finally something like system was established 
in the hospitals by the energy of Miss Florence Nightingale. 

Balaklava and Inkermann had a profound effect upon the 
diplomatic negotiations of the Powers. Piedmont^ which 
imder Victor Emmanuel had maintained its position in Italy 
despite Austria, offered to take part in the war. Austria saw 
that she must now act quickly if she wished to pre- 
serve her European prestige. On December 2 she signed a 
treaty with England and France binding herself not to n^o- 
tiate separately with the Czar; to defend the principalities 
which she had occupied in accordance with her compact with 
Turkey, after their evacuation by the Bussians; and to de- 
liberate with the Powers as to the best course to be pursued 
if the war were not ended by January 1, 1866. The treaty 
was intended merely to thwart Piedmont 
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EVENTS OF 1855 

Aberdeen's Ministry Defeated on Issue of Crimean Army Abuses — Pal- 
merston Forms Ministry and Investigates Abuses — Death of Nich- 
olas I — Accession of Alexander II — Feace Conference at Vienna — • 
Russell Presents England's ''Four Points" Looking to Limitation 
of Russia's Power and Protection of Turkey— Conference Fails to 
Agree — Deaths of Raglan and St. Arnaud — Liprandi Fails in Sortie 
from Sebastopol — French Storm the Malakov — English Take the 
Redan, but Retire for Lack of Support — Russians Evacuate Sebas- 
topol — Statistics of the Siege — Allied Fleets Take Kinbum — First 
Use of Ironclads — Heroic Defence of Kars Ends in Surrender to 
Russians — Notable Inventions — Notable English Books — Deaths ot 
Charlotte Brontg and Samuel Rogers — Exhibitions of Paintings by 
Corot and Verne t — Notable American Books — Formation of the 
"Know-Nothing" Party — It Nominates Fillmore for President — 
Democrats Nominate Buchanan — Republicans Nominate Fremont — 
Buchanan is Elected — House Sends Committee to Investigate Kansas 
Troubles — It Reports in Favor of Free Soilers — House Passes Bill 
to Admit Kansas as Free-Soil State — Senate Defeats It — Indians 
Ravage Cohahoila. Mexico — Mexico Defeats and Expels Filibusters 
under Walker and De Bouldon — ^Alvarez Leads Military Revolution 
— Flight of Santa Anna — Successive Minor Revolutions Lead to 
Establishment of Comonfort as President — He Inherits Finandid 
Squabble with Spain — ^Atrocities of Taiping Rebels Attract Atten- 
tion of Europe. 

AS soon as Parliament assembled on January 25, the 
JLjL Opposition moved for a commission of inquiry "into 
"^ -* the condition of our army before Sebastopol, and into 
the coi^duct of those departments whose duty it has been to 
minister to the wants of that army." After a debate of two 
nights the motion for an inquiry was accepted by 305 against 
148 votes. As Mr. Molesworth, who was present, wrote: 

"Never, perhaps, had a government been more decisively 
defeated. When the numbers were announced, the House 
seemed to be surprised, and almost stunned by its own act 
There was no cheering; but for a few moments a dead silence, 
followed by a burst of derisive laughter. The Ministers of 
course resigned." 

Lord John Russell and Lord Derby, each in turn, tried 
to form a Ministry, but both failed. Lord Palmerston was 
then called in, and succeeded in rallying a Cabinet composed 
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1856 DEATH OF NICHOLAS I 

largely of the members of the old AdminiBtratioiL ThuB 
lord Granville, Earl Grey, the Duke of Argyll, I/ord Claren- 
don, and William E. Gladstone were retained* The chief 
change was the appointment of Lord Panmure to take the 
place of the Duke of Newcastle as Secretary of War. Lord 
Panmure, better known as Fox Maule, had already served 
as Minister of War during the six years of Lord Russell's 
administration, and had shown himself thoroughly capable 
in that post Commissions of inquiry were now sent to the 
Crimea. At the same time diplomatic conferences were 
reopened at Vienna. 

The people of England and France became incensed as 
they saw that Austria showed no inclination to fight Prus- 
sia flatly refused to assist Austria in any warlike undertaking. 
On April 21 Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia sent 15,000 men 
to the Crimea. 

During the diplomatic parleys of the Powers the siege of 
Sebastopol wearily dragged along. The conmiissariat and 
land-transport systems broke down. The armies were weak- 
ened by cholera, cold, and starvation. Negotiations for peace 
were set on foot by Austria. A conference was opened at 
Vienna under promising auspices. 

Czar Nicholas, with whom the war was a personal griev- 
ance, died on March 2 — of pulmonary apoplexy, reported 
the physicians — of bitter disappointment and despair, claimed 
his people. His son, Alexander II, peace-loving as he was 
known to be, did not venture to show himself less of a true 
Riissian than his father. The Conference proved a failure. 
Lord John Russell, England's representative, was instructed 
to insist upon the admission of Turkey into the Concert of 
Powers. To secure this end, four principal points were to be 
considered, now famous under the name of the Four Points — 
the fate of the Danube principalities, the free navigation of 
the Danube, the limitation of Bussian supremacy in the 
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STORMING OF SEBASTOPOL 1888 

Black Sea, and the preservation of the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. The attempt to limit Russia's supremacy in 
the Black Sea was the chief point upon which the Powers 
could not agree. 

The operations in the Crimea were vigorously renewed. 
Lord Eaglan died and was succeeded by General Simpson. 
Long before him, old Marshal St. Amaud was carried away 
by disease. His post was taken by Canrobert, who afterward 
resigned in favor of Pelissier. On August 16 the Bussians 
under Liprandi made a desperate effort to raise the siege by 
an attack on the allies. The assault was made on the French 
divisions and on the Sardinian contingent. Liprandi was 
foiled. Northern Italy was in a delirium of joy when the 
news came that the banner of Piedmont had been carried to 
victory over a great Power, side by side with the flag of 
France. The far-sightedness of Cavour's audacious policy 
was now fully appreciated. 

The repulse proved fatal to the Russians. Nearer and 
nearer the French drew to the city. But the ingenious Tod- 
leben threw up works which also brought the Russians closer 
to the enemy. Sometimes it seemed as if the allies were the 
besieged and not the besiegers. Malakov Tower and the Mam- 
elon battery in front of it were the scenes of bloody con- 
flicts. Night sorties were made and repelled. On June 7 the 
English assaulted the quarries in front of the Redan, and 
the French assailed the Mamelon. Both attempts were suc- 
cessful. On the 18th a fierce attack was made on the Redan 
and the Malakov batteries, which resulted in failure, because 
the French did not act with sufficient precision. A simul- 
taneous assault was made on the Malakov and the Redan on 
September 5. The French upon capturing the Malakov were 
to hoist their flag, and thereby signal to the English when 
to move against the Redan. A brilliant success was won by 
the Zouaves. Their tricolor waved over the ramparts fifteen 
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Ki'f brifv^ Of^';r-'i^. JJf: r:o-.ld ir-'lr:*:d bo&=" iLfc: later gene: 
*;'>r.> v.o..'; ''r*:^,-5L-l v->,i prlc^" rLf- 2T*ra' =1^2^ and iis stip- 
rixig evfs::!*. Tii*; ii.v*re::i*€:i.: Liid Ijistiec *:l*-~eii zzkontha. It 
ir;vo!v*:*3 trif- 'roMrru'T-ior. of sereiitv 1^:1*:= of trenches and 
tr*e ';rr.;>iOvrrj<::.t of 00//jO fasoiiifrs, ■^0.■>X• s&bions. and 
]///;//;0 '.^zA'\f€JSS. huh fcLC o:ie-Lalf iiillioii shelis and 
fch'/t v/^;r<^ f;r^;d ir.'o rr^*; *.owl froii. tL*- r:a:.iiOn of the be- 
fci';j^fni. liuH K'jijria:. for'^:*-^ ir- arid about Sebastopol nxun- 
Urfjfl l^O.OrKj : tfj'rir i'/^-sj^A s*^'i*^iTied in its defence amonnted, 
ifi killed, v,o;rid'-ri, and miseiiig, to 90,142. The aDied 
arrrjj^rfc riTJ^ri^J^-^rd yj/;50 French, 43,000 English, and 20,000 
Turku in Januarj', 1r;55. The forty-one English infantrr 
WtalionH, v/hi^:h ^Tnbarked originally, mustered 86,923, and 
w<'fv; rt'.t',uif}rf'A'A by 27,%% 4. TJieir strength at the conclusion 
of h^Mtilities waH ^j5S 1';B8 than it was at the beginning. The 
waHt»t«', d»i^; rnainjy to divjas*;, thus amounted to 28,537. 

]\(M\\]K\CM oj,u\\u\\f'A for a time in the Crimea. The 
allied ttt-cX wa^i wnt t/> Ix^rnbard various sea forts. The most 
imp^>rt,a<At of th^^ne naval ojx-rations from a historical stand- 
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FIRST USB OF IRONGLADB 1888 

point was the expedition against Kinbum, for here it was 
that the modem ironclad was first tried. On September 6| 
1854, Napoleon had ordered the construction of five armored 
floating batteries^ which embodied the results obtained in the 
tests of plating made before the War Ministry's representa- 
tives at Vincennes. The ships were of 1,400 tons displace- 
ment, were armed with eighteen 50-pounder smooth-bores, 
and protected by four inches of iron armor. They were the 
prototypes of the later ironclads. Not without some mis- 
givings three of these batteries were sent to the Crimea to 
join the allied fleet under Admirals Lyons and Bruat. The 
English squadron consisted of six line-of-battle ships, seven- 
teen frigates and sloops, ten gunboats, six mortar-boats, and 
ten transports. The French fleet, besides the three armored 
batteries mentioned, included four line-of-battle ships, three 
corvettes, four despatch-boats, twelve gunboats, and five 
mortar-boats. The combined fleets prepared to attack the 
Eussian works at Kinbum. On October 18 the bombardment 
began. The ironclads steamed up to within 800 yards of the 
main fort ; the other ships took up positions at distances vary- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,800 yards. Without appreciable effeot 
the Eussian 32-pound and 18-pound shot and shell dropped 
into the sea from the iron plating of the French ships. What- 
ever injury was sustained was caused by the entrance of shot 
and splinters through the portholes. Unable to withstand the 
well-directed fire of their invulnerable enemy, the Russians 
hoisted the white flag, after having lost 46 killed and 130 
wounded. The allies lost but two killed and had but 46 
wounded — all on board the armored ships. "Everything 
may be expected of these formidable engines of war,'' wrote 
Admiral Bruat in his report The Black Sea was the cradle 
of the modem ironclad. 

A brilliant chapter of the war was the long defence of 
Ears in Armenia, by Colonel Williams and Wassif Pasha, 
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1855 THE BESSEMER PROCESS 

against an overwhelming Russian army under General Mura- 
viev. Williams sturdily held his ground, bravely repulsed a 
violent attack in which the Russians lost over 5,000 men, and 
surrendered on November 27, with all the honors of war, only 
when star\'ation stared his little garrison in the face. 

An achievement of far-reaching consequences was Captain 
Henry Bessomer's process for manufacturing steel. During 
the year he took out a patent for his invention of forcing air 
through liquid molten iron. Other inventions of interest 
were Brewster's prismatic stereoscope, Garcia's laryngoscope 
(a mirror for examining the throat), and Drummond's light, 
patented by Captain Thomas Drummond. Captain Robert 
Le Mesurier M'Clure of the "Investigator" received the 
£5,000 prize for the discovery of the Northwest Passage and 
was knighted. Famous English books of the year were 
Robert Browning's "Men and Women," Charles Kingsley's 
"Westward Ho!" and George Henry Lewes's "Life of 
Goethe." 

Charlotte Bronte, the novelist, died on the last day of 
March. She was bom in 1824, the daughter of the Rev. 
Patrick Bronte of Haworth in Yorkshire. In June, 1854, 
she married her father's curate, the Rev. Archer Bell Nieh- 
oUs. Under the pseudonym of Currer Bell she published 
several novels, in which she displayed great power in the de- 
lineation of character. The most important of these were 
"Shirley," "Villette," and the celebrated "Jane Eyre." At 
the same time her sister, Emily Jane, who published under 
the name of Ellis Bell, won fame by her novel "Wuthering 
Heights." She died six years earlier. 

Samuel Rogers, the English poet, wit, and patron of art, 
died on December 18, in his ninety-second year. The son 
of a banker, he traveled extensively while a young man, and 
applied himself to the study of art and letters. His master- 
piece, a descriptive poem, "Italy," appeared in 1822. 
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COROT AND VERNET 185S 

This year Jean-Baptiste Corot, the famous French painter 
of "Paysage Intime," and follower and modifier of the new 
realistic schools under the lead of Courbet, exhibited his 
"Souvenir de Marcoussy," which was purchased later by 
Napoleon III. 

At the Parisian Art Exposition of this year, Horace 
Vernet, the celebrated French battle painter, had a Salon 
devoted entirely to his works. The walls were covered by 
his immense canvases. In 1814 Vernet, with his father and 
Gericault, fought on the Barriere de Clichy, and for his gal- 
lant conduct there received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor from the hands of Napoleon. After the Restoration, 
Vernet achieved a great success by his "Battle of Torlosa," 
which was purchased for 6,000 francs for the Maison du Roi. 
At the Salon of 1819 Vernet contested the field with Geri- 
cault and Ingres, whose "Medusa" and "Odalisque'' were the 
success of the season. His masterpiece, "The Defence of the 
Barrier of Clichy," was presented by its purchaser to the 
Chamber of Peers, and finally transferred to the Louvre, 
After his election to the Institute, Vernet changed the 
style of his subjects, charging staggering prices. After 
many years spent in Rome and with French armies in 
Algiers and in the Orient, Vernet went to Russia, where 
he was received with great favor at the Court of the 
Czar. The highest financial point in his career was marked 
by a 50,000-franc commission for a portrait of the Russian 
Empress. He returned to France in good time to receive, 
in 1855, the greatest honors yet showered upon a French 
painter. 

In America Longfellow brought out his "Hiawatha" and 
Walt Whitman published "Leaves of Grass." At this period 
the "Know Nothing" Party had come to be a power in poli- 
tics. The party had started from a New York society formed 
to check the influence of the Pope, to purify the ballot, and 
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maintain the Bible in the public schools. It was called the 
American Party. Wherever the difference of opinion on the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854 dissolved party ties in the 
Northy multitudes flocked to the new party. Before 1856 
it had a million and a half of voters. In 1854 it all but 
wrecked the old organizations. In Virginia Henry A. Wise, 
an old Whig, led the Democratic Party, and overthrew the 
new organization. At the National Convention of the new 
party, Southern resolutions were adopted by a vote of 80 
to 59. The Northern del^ates met and repudiated the anti- 
slavery alliance. In 1855 the party carried New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts, and the Democrats carried New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The American Convention met in Philadelphia Febru- 
ary 22, and nominated Fillmore and Donelson. On the 
same day a convention met at Pittsburg to effect a national 
organization of the Bepublican Party, which appointed a 
National Convention for the 17th of June, the anniversary 
of Bunker HilL The Democratic Convention met at Cin- 
cinnati. Pierce, Douglas, and Buchanan were candidates. 
On the seventeenth ballot Buchanan was chosen by unanimous 
vote, with Breckenridge for Vice-President. The Republi- 
can Convention met and nominated Fr6mont for President. 
Abraham Lincoln had 110 votes for Vice-President, but Day- 
ton received the majority. The election resulted in the choiee 
of Buchanan, who received 1,838,169 votes, to Fremont's 
1,341,000, and Fillmore^s 875,000. Of the electoral votes, 
Buchanan received 174, Fremont 114, and FiUmore 8. 

At another election in Kansas to choose members of the 
Territorial Legislature, armed bodies from Missouri took 
possession of the polls and elected a pro-slavery Legislatnie. 
Of 6,218 votes cast but 1,310 were legaL Governor Beeder 
set the election aside and ordered another. May 22 supple- 
mentary elections were held and the Free State men won. 
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^BLEEDmO KANSAS'* 1855 

June 11 Governor Keeder was charged with fraud in the 
purchase of the Indian lands, and, on July 26, was removed. 
Dawson was appointed in his place, with Woodson as acting 
governor. On July 2 the pro-slavery Legislature met at 
Pawnee, organized, expelled nine Free State members, and 
adjourned to the Shawnee Mission, near the Missouri State 
line. Thereupon the Free State men met at Lawrence, repu- 
diated the Shawnee Mission Legislature as spurious, and sum- 
moned a new convention at Topeka. The Convention adopted 
a Free State Constitution, and nominated Reeder for Con- 
gress. On October 1 the pro-slavery party elected Whitfield 
for Congress by more votes than the census list contained. 
The Free Staters declared the pro-slavery Legislature to have 
been elected by fraud. A rival government was organized. 
Discord, violence, and crime prevailed for a year. "Bleed- 
ing Kansas" became an issue in American national politics 

The House resolved by 101 to 93 votes to send a special 
committee to Kansas to inquire into the anarchy prevailing 
there. The committee consisted of Howard, Sherman, and 
Oliver. After several weeks' investigation they returned and 
reported that every election in Kansas had been carried by 
Missourians, and the people had been prevented from ex- 
ercising their rights ; that the Legislature was illegal and its 
acts null and void; that Whitfield held his seat imder no 
valid law, and Reeder had received more votes than he ; that 
a well-devised election law was necessary, and impartial 
judges should be guarded by United States troops, and that 
the Topeka Free Soil Convention embodied the will of the 
majority. A bill admitting Kansas under her free consti- 
tution was defeated by 107 to 106, but was subsequently 
passed by 99 to 97. In the Senate the bill was defeated. 

The latest attempts to overthrow the Government in Mex- 
ico, while they brought General Santa Anna once more to 
the head of affairs, seriously imperiled his position. After 
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-.hA frvitipr^ -kt* .Vf«»\'.«'rt. lie rnriiana -^ncB maze 
V/viM^^s^rvryiP. r^.-^rtaror- vin^M jf Aparhea and ComanciiaB 

hft#i vv Hifftribnt^ armfi amon4r "lie inhahiranta. A filiboOEr- 
)Afl^ ^Kf^Aiur^n trxd^r M'a/ir Walker of Kentnckj eacahlidied 
iti¥^tf in Ir^Tdr ^.a.ifi-,m-!;». Trwsy proclaimed the indepen- 
tU^tf^p. r,i ^r.^ir prr,^,r,op'. vj aa ti-) briiur about annexatioiL by 
th^. ^'fhi-M HfATfi^. A iirronii^ display of ^lexican forces kad 
tfi^; ^rfFz-r^t. of f\r\7\ngi rlviTn into Texas. Another filibostering 
^fXf#^/litioT» 1^/1 by a Fr*inch adTenr.sirer, who called HirrMMJ^ 
C/^fnnt KaoTim^, de f>>nldon, Virrorized the north. From 
f^nayrriAA fhift prxpf^iiUf/n marr^h^d inland, bat was defeated 
in tb*? finrt, fnf/mrtijfir vin^h a strong Mexican force. Raonaset 
fipi FVfTildon w»4 tjiker^ captive and was ahoL More seriona 
wan a militfiry rf^olnt'ifnt in the doxith led by General Al- 
rnrf'Z. In biii f;r/ir'Jarnati^>n f/f Ajntla, Alvarez called for a 
TifTW O/nAtitutif/ri and a new Congrese^ and promised audi 
Tf^formn an ihf^ atx;lition of penonal taxation, of military 
f'/frifl<^rifyf,iori, und of the feudal fljstf^m of passports. Other 
popiilnr ]rntU-m likr; liravo and Moreno joined the movement. 
In vflin did Hnnta Anna pnt forth all the powers of a military 
dif't.flf/ir Tbo n!vr>hitioniflt4» tof;k Monterey, and the insur- 
rrv't ion H)»rnnd tliron^hont tlio conntry until it reached the 
rflfntfll. Hfliiin Anna ^Uirrod 1,400 of his best troops and 
IpH. t.lin nily of Mnxiro to nnirch upon his enemies. Soon the 
bo|u«1p«Btirw« of bin onf(»rpriHr Wamc apparent On the way 
lit Vnrn CVnr. hi' Riiddrnly nbdicatod, and embarked on August 
lU for llnvHTtH. HonmOy had Santa Anna left Mexico when 
ibn oonnlry war plungi'd into new disorders. General Car- 
nM*n, on Angimi 15, d<»clarod for the plan of Ayutla and pro- 
olrthniHl biniRolf Vioc-Pmsidcnt. Fimds were raised by a 
foroTil lonn fnM« the clorioal orders. Several provinces of 
Mexico rrfumxl to rvmgnino Oarrera. Within a month he 
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ADVANCE OF THE TAIPINGS 1855 

had to abdicate. He was succeeded at first by General Diaz 
de la Vavaga, and then by Juan Alvarez, the leader of the 
Puros. While he tried to establish his rule, Gteneral Vidini 
in the north strove to wrest the States of Cohahuila, Tamau- 
lipas and JSTuego Leon from Mexico, to form an independent 
Republic under the name of Sierra Madre. Before the close 
of the year Alvarez likewise found his position untenable and 
resigned. General Comonfort seized the reins of power as 
substitute President — ^the thirty-sixth President within forty 
years, the fifth within four months. He fell heir to the 
serious international complication with Spain resulting from 
the unpaid dividends of Mexico's original debt of indemnity 
to that country. 

In China the Taiping rebels still holding Lintsing were 
beset by the Imperial troops. They were expelled from the 
province of Shantung during the spring, but on the other 
hand carried their arms up the Yangtse-Kiang as far as 
Ichang, and eastward from Nanking to the sea. The estab- 
lishment of the Taiping power at Nanking attracted the at- 
tention of Europeans. At length a ruthless system of capital 
executions, by which nearly 100,000 victims are believed to 
have perished, terrorized China. 
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EVENTS OF 1856 

Kansaa Elects Robinson, Free Soiler, as Qovemor— President Pieiee 
RecoioiiBes Pro-Slavery Legislature — Robinson is Arrested and Im- 
prisoned for Treason — Pro-Slavery Forces Sad: Lawrence, Bnm 
Osawatomie, and Mob Leavenworth — Governor Shannon, Presiden- 
tial Appointee, Aids Them with United States Troops — He is Bo- 
placed by Geary, who Releases Robinson and Disbands Armed ForoeB 
— Brooks Assaults Sumner in Senate — Mexican Government Sup- 
presses Insurrection in Puebla — Diplomatic Mediation Obviates 
Troubles with Spain Over Injuries to Spaniards in Mezioo^Preal- 
dent Comonfort Forms Partnership with General Zoloaga— Tliej 
Ouarrel and Zoloa|ai Seises Dictatorship — I>eath of Heine — ^RIsiBf 
German Authors — Death of Blela, the Astronomei^— Treaty of Pan 
Ends Crimean War, Neutralizes Black Sea, and Fixes Mooted EV>lntii 
In International Law — Turkey's Integritv Guaranteed — Powers 8np- 
nort Gavour in His Charge against Austrian Misgovernment III 
Italy, and Austria Adopts More Liberal Policy — Inflation of Noties 
Saves Bank of England from Suspension — America Protests against 
£ngland*s Enticing American Volunteers into Her Army — England 
Apologizes — New South Wales Adopts Secret Ballot — Natal Is Or- 
ganized as Crown Colony — Kaffirs under Delusion Commit Snlcida 
by Wholesale — Chinese Seize ''Arrow** as Pirate — ^British Bombard 
CkntOD in Reprisal — Chinese Retaliate bv Murdering Europeans 
and Burning Foreign Quarter — Shah of Persia Captures Herat — 
England Declares War — British under Outram Capture Buabira^ 
Beat Persians at Mohamrah. and Force Shah to Withdraw from 
Herat — Younger Queen of King of Delhi Persuades Him to Beoo^ 
nize Her Son as His Heir--England Forces Him to Recognise 
Elder Son— <2ueen Intrigues against England. 

T a Territorial election in Eanaas on Jannaiy 16 ft 
Legislature was chosen^ and RoUnson was elected 
Qovemor under the Free State Constitution. Jannaiy 
26 President Pierce recognized the pro-slavery Legislature in 
Kansas, and denounced the Topeka movement as an act of 
rebellion. On February 11 by proclamation he gave warning 
that opposition to the lawful authorities of the Territory 
would be suppressed by United States troops, stationed at 
Fort Leavenworth. Nevertheless, the Free Soil Le^slature 
met at Topeka March 4 and inaugurated Robinson. Under 
the passionate charge of the pro-slavery Chief Justice, Le- 
compte, Robinson was indicted with other Free Soil leaders 
for treason. Robinson was imprisoned. The rest escaped ar- 
rest. In the spring of 1856 Colonel Buford of AlabanUi 
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QEARY RESTORES ORDER m KANSAS 18M 

with 1,000 young men from South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, came to Kansas in military array. In May Lawrence 
was surrounded by these men, bearing Federal arms taken 
from the United States armory. Nearly all the pro-slavery 
leaders were with them. They demanded the surrender of 
the people's arms. The inhabitants were unprepared to re- 
sist. The armed pro-slavery force marched through the 
town, destroying the hotels and printing-offices and the resi- 
dence of Governor Kobinson, doing a damage of $150,000. 
A large pro-slavery force gathered at Lecompton and another 
at Santa Fe. Osawatomie was captured, seven men were 
killed, and thirty buildings burnt. Among the men killed 
was a son of John Brown. Atchison's pro-slavery force 
withdrew into Missouri. On September 1, in a municipal 
election at Leavenworth, an armed band of Missourians killed 
and wounded a number of Free State men, burnt their 
houses, and compelled 150 of them to embark for St. Louis. 
The attack on Lawrence was renewed under the direct 
authority of the Government Many lives were lost. The 
United States troops at Leavenworth were used by Governor 
Wilson Shannon, President Pierce's appointee. The Free 
State Legislature was dispersed by the United States forces. 
Other Missouri forces invaded the Territory and destroyed 
Brown's village of Osawatomie, but the Free State men 
compelled them to retrea* across the Missouri. Shannon re- 
signed his office, saying Kansas was as hard to govern "as the 
devil in hell." In September President Pierce appointed 
John W. (Jeary Governor. Arriving at Lecompton he re- 
leased Robinson and other Free State prisoners on bail, and 
ordered all hostile forces to disband. The Free State pre- 
ponderance among settlers constantly increased. Nearly all 
the clearing, plowing, and planting was done by Free State 
men. All manner of irregularities constantly thinned the 
ranks of volunteers from the South. Kansas, according to 
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Greeley's expressive phrase, ^Vas steadily hardening into the 
bone and sinew of a Free State." 

The National Convention of the American Party virtu- 
ally approved the Fugitive Slave law and the Sansas-lfe- 
braska act In Congress Sumner delivered a philippic on 
"The Crime against Kansas," in which he conunented se- 
verely on Senator Butler of South Carolina. Thereupon 
Preston Brooks brutally assaulted Sumner in his seat in the 
Senate. As a result of his injuries Sunmer was an invalid 
for four years. 

In Mexico President Comonfort had barely reached a 
temporary adjustment of diflSculties with Spain when his 
government was embarrassed by a serious insurrection in 
Puebla. Government troops in overwhelming numbers put 
a bloody end to the revolt. Orihuela, the rebel chief, was shot. 

A new liberal Constitution in Mexico, proclaimed by 
President Comonfort, did not mend matters much in that 
distracted Republic. New troubles with Spain arose over 
unpunished robberies and murders of Spanish subjects. In 
March diplomatic intercourse between the two countries was 
severed. Spanish warships were ordered to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. At the last moment diplomatic mediation on the part 
of England and France succeeded in averting war. General 
Comonfort, finding himself unable to make much headway 
by constitutional means, invoked the help of General Zuloaga, 
and established himself once more as military dictator. 
When it came to dividing the spoils, Comonfort and Zuloaga 
fell out, and a seven days^ conflict resulted. Comonfort's 
followers were routed. The defeated President had to flee 
the coimtry. 

Heinrich Heine, the foremost German lyric poet, died 
at Paris, February 18. He was a Jew, but, for the purpose 
of taking up the study of law, he had himself baptized a 
Christian, and became a doctor of law at the University of 
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GSttingen. After a journey to England, he gave up law to 
devote himself exclusively to the pursuit of letters. In 1827 
he brought out his "Book of Songs" and followed this up 
with the first part of his famous 'Pictures of Travel/^ 
Heine's lyrics, by their unwonted grace and sprightliness, 
captivated German readers. 

Shortly after the July Revolution Heine went to Paris, 
where he became a contributor to several of the foremost 
literary journals of the day as a writer of French feuilletons. 
His French prose style was almost equal to his brilliant com- 
mand of German. On the eve of the famous duel with his 
rival poet Borne, in 1841, Heine married Matilde Mirat, an 
uneducated grisette, at the Church of St. Sulpice. In 1844 
he published the epic satires "Germany, a Winter's Tale,*' 
and "Atta Troll, a Summer Night's Dream," two works 
which aroused intense indignation in Germany. 

For the last ten years of his life Heine suffered great 
agony from a spinal complaint which confined him to his 
bed, or "mattress grave," as he called it. His powers of wit 
and raillery never failed him, even to the last. The story 
is told that as he lay dying his physician put a hand-glass to 
his lips and said : "Can you hiss (siffler) V Heine mur- 
mured : "No, not even a play of Scribe." 

Among German writers of this period, Friedrich Eueck- 
ert, the lyric poet, and Fritz Renter, who wrote in Low 
German dialect, were at the height of their activity. Eman- 
uel Geibel presented himself as heir presumptive to the man- 
tle of Heine. Unlike Heine, this poet devoted his muse to 
the glorification of German patriotism. He achieved such a 
success that he was soon called to Munich, where he brought 
out the first "Golden Book of Poets." Other (Jerman poets, 
such as Gottfried Kinkel, the revolutionist; Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben, and Ferdinand Freiligrath, had to write their 
poems in exile. 
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On February 18 Wilhelm von Biela, the great German 
astronomer, died at Venice. On February 27, 1826, he dis- 
covered the famous comet named after him. According to 
Biela's prediction, the comet returned every six years and 
thirty-eight weeks until 1852. Thereafter it was not seen 
as a comet during the century. 

After the fall of Sebastopol Austria made another at- 
tempt to secure peace. Two of the Powers, France and Rus- 
sia, were heartily weary of the war. Louis Napoleon had 
entered the struggle merely to gain military glory and politi- 
cal prestige. He had succeeded in attaining his ends. Alex- 
ander II, who had continued the war largely as a matter of 
filial piety, was ready to seize the first opportunity to con- 
clude peace with honor. A Congress was therefore assembled 
in Paris to draw up terms satisfactory to all cdncemed. On 
March 30 a treaty was signed which gave Kars back to the 
Sultan and restored Sebastopol to the Czar. The Porte was 
admitted to the Concert of Powers. Most important was the 
regulation of the navigation of the Black Sea. It was de- 
creed in the treaty that "the Black Sea is neutralized; its 
waters and its ports, thrown open to the mercantile marine 
of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity interdicted 
to the fiag of war of the Powers possessing its coasts or of 
any other Power. '^ Patrolling of the sea by small armed 
vessels was permitted. The Danube was thrown open to the 
conmierce of the world. In order more fully to secure free 
navigation of the river, the Czar^s frontier in Bessarabia was 
somewhat changed by the cession of certain territory to Mol- 
davia under the suzerainty of the Porte. Both Wallachia 
and Moldavia continued under the protection of Turkey, and 
were permitted to enjoy their former privileges. The statta 
quo of Servia was assured. It was further stipulated that, 
following the ancient rule of the Sultans, no foreign war 
vessels were to pass through the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
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phorus while Turkey was at peace. To ensure the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, England, France, and Austria 
signed a treaty on April 15 guaranteeing the independence 
of the Sultan's dominions and declaring that any violation 
of this would call for war. 

Besides drawing up the treaty of peace, the Congress of 
Paris settled various moot points in international law. The 
plenipotentiaries all agreed to the doctrines : "First, privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished. Second, the neutral flag covers 
enemy's goods, with the exception of contraband of war. 
Third, neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under an enemy's flag. 
Fourth, blockades in order to be binding must be effective; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to pre- 
vent access to the enemy's coast" The United States of 
America did not subscribe to this convention. 

Hussia came out of the conflict defeated but respected. 
She had received a check in the Black Sea and her frontier 
line had been readjusted. Still her political losses were 
trivial. The war most deeply affected Austria. She had 
played a false fi^ame and had lost. The sceptre of European 
leadership sKpped from her. The situation afforded to Bis- 
marck and Cavour the opportunity each was anxiously 
awaiting. 

Cavour had won his first point At the Conference of 
Paris he took his place as a representative of Sardinia by 
right of an alliance with the other great Powers. At the 
close of the Conference Cavour made a plain statement con- 
cerning the misgovemment of southern and central Italy 
and the evils of the Austrian occupation. When Count Buol 
von Schauenstein protested, the French and English repre- 
sentatives supported Cavour. The effect of these represen- 
tations was such that there was a sudden change in Austria's 
restrictive measures hitherto inflicted upon her ItaUan do- 
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minionB. Old MarBhal Iladetzkj, the man of the sword, 
was Tetired. The sequestered Italian estates were letumed 
to their owners. Emjieror Francis Joseph came in person to 
Milan to proclaim a geueral amnesty. His brother Mazi- 
milian, a prince of liberal tendencies, came with his young 
bride Carlotta to imdo tlie harsh measures of the military 
government. Maximilian's liberal policy proved too much 
for the* narrow sj)irit of the Ministry at home. 

One of the £rst results of the Crimean war was the 
threatened suspension of the Bank of England. In Ifovem- 
ber it was found that the reserve funds of the Bank had 
Bhrunk to £1,462,1589 while the deposits that might at any 
moment be drawn out aggregated dB18,248,003. In these cir- 
cumstanoes a special bill of Parliament authorized a new 
issue of paper notes for £180,000 more than the law per- 
mitted. Furthermore, the war with Kussia left behind it a 
dispute between the Governments of Great Britain and of 
the United States. Under the provisions of a recent foreign 
enlistment bill in England, American citizens had been ior 
duced to enter the British military service. The American 
Government complained that the practice was in violation 
of international law. The point was practically conceded 
by the English Government, which at once put a stop to the 
enlistment of American citizens and tendered an apology to 
the Government of the United States. 

In Australia the first Home Eule Parliament had been 
opened at Sydney by Sir William Denison. The popular 
elections were conducted under the famous ballot system 
which was afterward adopted in other parts of the world. 

In South Africa the province of !Natal was separated 
from Cape Colony, and became an independent Crown Col- 
ony with a constitution of its own. The land of the BasutoB^ 
no longer under British protectorate, suffered greatly from 
hostile in:5ursions and cattle raids from the Boers. During 
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the summer the Kaffirs fell victims to a fatal delusion. 
Their prophet Amaxosa foretold the resurrection of all their 
dead heroes and warriors, on condition that they themselves 
should put an end to their lives. In all, some 50,000 Kaffirs 
committed suicide. Emigrants from Cape Colony occupied 
the Kaffir lands, which had become depopulated. 

In October the Chinese Emperor, beset as he was by the 
victorious Taiping rebels, was made to feel the heavy hand 
of Great Britain. A Portuguese lorcha, "The Arrow," fly- 
ing the British flag though without British register, was 
overhauled by the Chinese authorities while at anchor near 
Dutch Folly. One of her crew had been recognized as one 
of a band of pirates who had committed some recent out- 
rages. The Taotai of Canton had the offender arrested. Sir 
John Bowring at Hong Kong at once protested. The Chi- 
nese Imperial Commissioner Teh replied that "The ArroV 
was not a foreign vessel, and therefore declined to enter into 
any discussion about her. As a first step toward obtaining 
reparation the British seized a Chinese imperial junk and 
held her in reprisal As this failed to bring the Chinese to 
terms. Sir Michael Seymour with a British squadron bom- 
barded and seized the barrier forts at Canton. The fleet 
proceeded up the river, and, after capturing the Chinese fort 
of Macao Passage, came to anchor before Canton. An ulti- 
matum was addressed to Yeh, stating that unless he at once 
complied with all English demands they would "proceed with 
the destruction of all the defences and public buildings of the 
city and of the Government vessels in the harbor." No reply 
was vouchsafed. The Canton forts were seized by the Brit- 
ish and their men-of-war trained guns on the city. All able- 
bodied Chinamen were called upon by the Viceroy of Can- 
ton to rally for the defence of their city. The British bom- 
barded Canton and sank a large fleet of Chinese war junks up 
the river. A fort at French Folly was reduced, and the Bogue 
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forta on b^^th sides of the liver were captured. The Cliin^ 
retaliated bv burning the whole foreign settlement, and hy 
chopping o€F the heads of all the Englishmen who came into 
their power. Sir Michael Seymour foand his force inadequate 
to capture Canton, and had to withdraw from his poaitiona 
while he sent home a request for reenforeements. The 
situation in India shortly became such that these never 
reached China. 

Herat had become a bone of contention between the Shah 
of Persia and the aged Dost Muhammad Khan, In yirtne 
of a treaty the British sided with Dost Muhammad. When 
the Shah moved an army into Herat and captured that 
capital, England declared war on Persia. Arms and mtud- 
tions in great quantity were presented to Dost Muhammad, 
t<^ther with a subsidy of flO^OOO a month so long as the 
Persian war should last. An expedition under Sir James 
Outram was sent from Bombay to the Gulf of Persia. The 
capture of Bushire by the English and their victory at Mo- 
hamrah brought the Shah of Persia to withdraw his troops 
from Afghanistan. While the war lasted a new danger to the 
British Indian Empire arose at Delhi. In July the heir-ap- 
parent of old Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of Delhi, 
suddenly died. A younger queen was believed to have poi- 
soned him. She persuaded Bahadur Shah to proclaim her 
son heir to the throne. An elder brother was recognized as 
successor by Lord Canning, on condition that he should leave 
Delhi and take up his royal abode at Kutut The young 
Queen was moved to wild wrath. She was a daughter of the 
House of Nadir Shah, burning with the traditional ambitions 
of her family. Forthwith she took a part in all manner of 
intrigues against the English. The remarkable outbursts of 
anti-British feeling that followed have been credited to her. 
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Persia Abandons Claims to Herat — British Fail in Attack en Fatshan, 
China — Greased Cartridges Offend Religious Prejudice of Natives in 
British Army — A Widespread Concerted Mutiny Results — Sepoys 
Shoot Europeans at Meerut — Commander Wllloughby Blows Un B^ort 
at Delhi, with Rebels and Garrison — Mutineers Cowed at Meean 
Meer — Rebels Murder Garrison at Jhansi — Nana Sahib Murders 
British at Cawnpore after Surrender — On Approach of Ilavelock 
with Avenging Army Nana Murders Captive Women and Children 
and Flees — Havelock Marches to Relief of Lucknow — He Beats 
Rebels at Bethan — Barnard Marches to Recapture Delhi — He Beats 
Rebels at Alipano — He Storms Delhi — Hodson Massacres Surren- 
dered Prinqes — British Storm Gwalior — Princess Ranee Dies in Its 
Defence — Havelock Cuts His Way Through to Lucknow Defenders 
— Campbell Rescues the Garrison — Rebels Retake Cawnpore — They 
are Expelled by Campbell — Death of Havelock — Outram Expels 
Rebels from Lucknow — -Rose Takes Jhansi — He Defeats Tantia Topi 
— President Buchanan Inaugurated — Dred Scott Decision Declares 
Negroes have No Constitutional Rights — Overbuilding of Railroads 
Results in Hard Times — Massacre of Immigrants at Mountain 
Meadow — Mormons Attack Federal Troops — United States Marshals 
Dissolve Free Soil Legislature at Topeka — Kansans Renudiate Pro- 
Slavery Legislature at Lecompton — Death of Quintana, Spanish Poet 
— Breton Exhibits Epoch-Marking Picture at Paris — Death of Musset, 
the Poet — Baudelaire Publishes "Flowers of Evil" — Deaths of Czerny, 
the Composer, B6ranger, the Poet, and Comte. the Philosopher—- 
Cavour Severs Diplomatic Intercourse Between Sardinia and Austria 
— He Supports France in International Disputes — William Becomes 
Regent of Prussia — He Opposes Liberalism — Perry Makes Second 
Visit to Japan — Treaty of Kanasawa Opens Japan to America— 
Treaties with European Nations Follow — Mikado Censures Shogun 
for Admission of Foreigners — England Forms £^rench Alliance against 
China — Allies Storm Canton. 

THE reverses of the Persians brought the Shah to 
terms. A treaty of peace was presently concluded 
in which all claim to Herat was abandoned by Per- 
sia. Early in the year the British expedition in China re- 
sumed hostilities. Commodore Elliot with five gunboats 
and a host of small boats destroyed a fleet of forty armed 
junks. Next an attack was delivered on the Chinese head- 
quarters at Fatshan. A flotilla of English small boats cut 
their way through the long line of war junks, and a landing 
party under Commodore Harry Keppel attacked the main 
position. The Commodore's boat was sunk and several others 
had to be abandoned. A number of the Chinese junks were 
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burnt KeppePs force was found too small to capture Fa- 
tsban. Sir Michael Seymour decided to postpone further hos- 
tilities until the arrival of the promised reenforcements that 
were to come after Lord Elgin. When these troops failed 
to arrive in good time. Lord Elgin went to Calcutta himself 
to hasten their despatch. There he found affairs of far more 
serious import than those in China. 

Some time previously rumors had been circulated con- 
cerning a danger to British rule in India. Mysterious little 
cakes were circulated far and wide. Lord Canning, the new 
Governor-General, was blamed for not taking alarm. A 
dangerous story got abroad early in the year. The Enfield 
rifle had been introduced. Its cartridges were greased with 
animal lubricants. The fat of pigs was hateful to Mohan^ 
medans, while that of cows was still more of an abomination 
in the eyes of the Hindus. At Barrackpore, near Calcutta, 
where Sepoys were stationed, a Laskar reviled a Brahmin 
as defiled by the British cartridges. The whole of the Ben- 
gal army was seized with horror. The British authorities 
claimed that none of the greased cartridges had been issued 
to the Sepoys. The story of the greased cartridges ran up 
the Ganges to Benares, Delhi, and Meerut It was soon 
noised abroad that the bones of cows and pigs had been 
ground to powder and thrown into wells with flour and but- 
ter in order to destroy the caste of the Hindus so as to 
convert them to Christianity. 

In March incendiary fires broke out at Barrackporeu 
The Sepoys from the Nineteenth Regiment refused to receive 
the cartridges dealt out to them. There was only one white 
regiment in the 400 miles between Barrackpore and Patna. 
After remonstrances had been made by the English officers, 
the Sepoys returned, but there still remained disaffection at 
Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and other places. When it was 
believed that the excitement was allayed another outbreak 
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occurred at Lucknow. Lawrence's energetic measures main- 
tained order in Oude. The mutiny was only scattered, how- 
ever. Within a week Meerut, thirty-eight miles northeast of 
Delhi, and the largest cantonment in India, was in a blaze. 
Some eighty-five of a regiment of Sepoy cavalry refused to 
take the cartridges and were marched off to the guard-house. 
During the afternoon of the following Sunday, when the 
European oflBcers were preparing for church, the imprisoned 
Sepoys were liberated with others. They shot down every 
European they met. 

The mutiny became a revolt. The rebellious Sepoys 
marched on Delhi. When the rebel troops came up from 
Meerut the English officers prepared to meet them. Their 
Sepoys joined the mutineers. The revolt spread throughout 
Delhi. In despair Willoughby blew up the fort with 1,500 
rebels who were assaulting it. Only four of his command 
escaped. Willoughby himself died six weeks afterward from 
his wounds, while India and Europe were ringing with his 
name. Fifty Englishmen whom the rebels had captured 
were butchered in cold blood. Delhi on Monday evening was 
in rebel hands. The remaining ofiicers on the Ridge fled for 
their lives. Their subsequent suffering was one of the har- 
rowing features of the great convulsion. The revolution at 
Delhi opened Lord Canning's eyes. He telegraphed for 
regiments from Bombay, Burma, Madras, and Ceylon. 

On May 11 the news of the outbreak at Meerut was 
brought to the authorities at Lahore. Meean Meer is a 
large military cantonment five or six miles from Lahore, and 
there were then some 4,000 native troops there, with only 
about 1,300 Europeans of the Queen's and the Company's 
service. There was no time to be lost A parade was ordered 
on the morrow at Meean Meer. On the parade-ground an 
order was given for a military movement which brought the 
heads of four columns of the native troops in front of twelve 
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guns charged with grape, the artillerymen with their port- 
fires lighted, and the soldiers of one of the Queen's regiments 
standing behind with loaded muskets. A command was given 
to the Sepoys to stack arms. Cowed, they piled their armSy 
which were borne away at once in carts by the European 
soldiers. All chances of a rebellious movement were over for 
the moment in the Punjab. 

At three stations — Lucknow, Jhansi, and Cawnpore — 
the mutiny was of political importance. The city of Luck- 
now, the capital of Oude, extended four miles along the right 
bank of the river Groomti. The British Residency and other 
principal buildings were between the city and the river. The 
Besidency was a walled enclosure, and near it stood a castel- 
lated structure, the Muchi Bowun. Since the afFair of May 
3 Sir Henry Lawrence had been making preparations for a 
defence in case of insurrection. The native force consisted 
of three regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, all Sepoys, 
and there was a European force of 570 men with sixty artil- 
lerymen. Lawrence brought all the European non-combat- 
ants within the Residency walls, and established a strong 
post between the Residency and the Muchi Bowun to com- 
mand the two bridges which led to the cantonments. The 
outbreak began on May 30, when the insurgents rushed to 
the bridges, and, being repulsed by Lawrence, made off to 
Delhi. At Jhansi the garrison of fifty-five men was butch- 
ered in cold blood. 

At Cawnpore, on the Ganges, fifty-five miles southwest 
of Lucknow, the tragedy was even more terrible. Cawnr 
pore had been in the possession of the English for more than 
fifty years. Li May sixty-one artillerymen and four Sepoy ?' 

regiments were there. Sir Hugh Wheeler, the commandant^ | 

prepared for the coming storm. He took some old barracks 
and there quartered the white women, children, and invalids* 
He accepted from the Nana, who professed great friendship^ 
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CAPITULATION OP CAWNPOSE 1857 

200 Mahrattas and two guns. On the night of June 4 the 
Sepoy regiment at Cawnpore broke out in mutiny. The 
Nana overtook them on the road to Delhi and soon returned 
with them to Cawnpore. Sir Hugh was taken by surprise 
on the morning of the 6th, when he received a message from 
the Nana, announcing that his men were about to attack the 
Englishmen. Sir Hugh prepared for the defence of the 
barracks. The mutineers first rifled the city and canton- 
ment, and murdered all the English who came in their way. 
At noon they opened fire on the intrenchments. From the 
6th to the 25th of June the inmates struggled against fearful 
odds. Though starving, they resisted successfully. On 
June 25 Wheeler received a proposal that safe passage would 
be given to Allahabad to those who were willing to lay down 
their arms. An armistice was proclaimed, and next morning 
terms were negotiated. The English were to capitulate and 
march out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition 
for each man, to the river a mile away, where boats would 
be furnished for all. The next morning they marched down 
to the boats — ^the men on foot, the wounded and non-com- 
batants on elephants and bullocks. They were all huddled 
together on board the boats. Suddenly, at the sound of a 
bugle, a murderous fire was opened on them. The women 
and children, 125 in number, were hurried off to prison, and 
the men were ordered to immediate execution. All was 
soon over. Nana was proclaimed Peishwa* English reen- 
forcements were coming from Allahabad. Nana hastened 
back to Cawnpore. There, within a few days, more than 200 
English were taken prisoners. The men were all butchered, 
and 80 women and children were sent to join those in a 
house near the Nana. Great excitement prevailed in Eng- 
land, where it was believed that these women were subjected 
to all manner of outrage and made to long for death as an 
escape from shame. As a matter of fact the widows of the 
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royal harem did their utmost to protect the captive women, 
and these suffered no worse indignity than the compulsory 
grinding of com. Meanwhile, Colonel Mill was pushing up 
from Calcutta. In July he was joined at Allahabad by a 
column under General Havelock. 

In July Havelock left Allahabad for Cawnpore with. 
2,000 men, Europeans and Sikhs. He burned to avenge the 
massacre of Ca^vnpore. On the 12th and 15th of July he 
inflicted three defeats on the enemy. When within twenty 
miles of Cawnpore, having halted for the night, he heard 
that the women and children at Cawnpore were still alive, and 
that the Nana had taken the field to oppose him. He broke 
camp and marched fifteen miles that night. In the mean- 
time, the crowning atrocity was committed at Cawnpore. ^ 
The defeated rebels had returned to the Nana* On receiving 
the tidings of their repulse, he ordered the slaughter of the 
200 women and children. They were hacked to death vidth 
swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Their remains were 
thrown into a well. At 2 p. m. Havelock toiled on with 1,000 
Europeans and 300 Sikhs, and without cavalry and artillery, 
to meet the 5,000 rebels. Failing to silence the enemy's bat- 
teries, Havelock ordered a bayonet charge. Nana Sahib with 
his followers took flight. He was never heard from again. !: 
The next morning Havelock marched into the station at \ 
Cawnpore, and there found the well filled with mangled \ 
human remains. On July 20, having been reenforced by 
Gteneral Neill, whom he left in charge at Cawnpore, Have- 
lock set out for the relief of Lucknow. 

The entire province of Oude was in a state of insurrec- 
tion. The English had been closely besieged in Lucknow 
since the last day of May. The garrison had held out for 
two months against 50,000 Hindus. On July 4 Sir Henry 
Lawrence was killed by a shell which burst in his room. Two 
weeks later the rebels, learning of the advance of Havelock 
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BRITISH TAKE DELHI 1857 

to Cawnpore, attacked the Residency with overwhelming 
force, but the garrison at last compelled them to retire. By 
the middle of August Havelock advanced toward Bethan 
with 1,600 men. He met the enemy in force, and overcame 
him with a bayonet charge. The Mahratta palace was burnt. 
This ended Havelock's first campaign against Lucknow. 
Without cavalry for the pursuit of the enemy, he fell back 
to Cawnpore. 

During the months which followed the outbreak at Delhi 
all political interest was centred in that ancient capital of 
Hindustan. Its recapture was vital to the reestablishment 
of British sovereignty. In the absence of railways the Brit- 
ish were slow to cope with the situation. Every European 
soldier sent for the relief of Delhi from Calcutta was stopped 
en route. On June 8, a month after the affair at Delhi, Sir 
Henry Barnard took the field at Alipano, ten miles away. 
He defeated the mutineers, and then marched to the Ridge 
and reoccupied the old cantonment, which had been aban- 
doned. 

On June 23 the enemy made a desperate assault, and 
not long afterward repeated the attempt. Reenforcements 
came from the Punjab. The British now had 8,000 men. 
With their 54 guns they could shell the besiegers. At 
last, at 3 A. M. on September 14, three columns were formed 
for a sortie, with one in reserve. They rushed through the 
broken walls, and the first and second columns met at the 
Kabul Gate. Six days of desperate fighting followed. On 
September 20 the gates of the old fortified palace were broken 
open, but the inmates had fled. Thus fell the imperial city. 
The British army lost 4,000 men, among them Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, who led the storming party. The great 
mutiny at Delhi was stamped out, and the British flag waved 
over the capital of Hindustan. This was the turning-point 
the Sepoy mutiny. 
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The capture of Delhi was followed by acts of barbarous 
retribution. Hindu prisoners were shot from the mouths 
of cannon. Ilodson, of "Hodson's Horse," a young officer 
who had once been cashiered for high-handed conduct in 
India, offered to General Wilson to capture the King and tho 
royal family of Delhi. General Wilson gave him authority 
to make the attempt, but stipulated that the life of the King 
should be spared. By the help of native spies Hodson dis- 
covered that when Delhi was taken the Eang and his family 
liad taken refuge in the tomb of the Emperor Hoomayoon. 
Hodson went boldly to this place with a few of his troopers. 
He found that the royal family of Delhi were surrounded 
there by a vast crowd of armed adherents. He called upon 
them all to lay down their arms at once. They threw down 
their arms, and the King surrendered himself to Hodson. 
Next day the three royal princes of Delhi were captured. 
Hodson borrowed a carbine from one of his troopers and 
shot the three princes dead. Their corpses, half naked, were 
exposed for some days at one of the gates of DelhL 

The mutineers had seized Gwalior, the capital of the 
Maharajah Scindia, who escaped to Agra. The English had 
to attack the rebels, retake Gwalior, and restore Scindia. One 
of those who fought to the last on the mutineers' side was the 
Ranee, or Princess of Jhansi, whose territory had been one 
of the British annexations. She had flung all her energies 
into the rebellion. She took the field with Nana Sahib and 
Tantia Topi. For months after the fall of Delhi she con- 
trived to baffle Sir Hugh Rose and the English. She led 
squadrons in the field. She fought with her own hand. She 
was foremost in the battle for the possession of Gwalior. 
In the garb of a horseman she led charge after charge, and 
she was killed among those who resisted to the last Her 
body was found upon the field, scarred with wounds enough 
to have done credit to any hero. Sir Hugh Rose paid her 
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a well-deserved tribute when he wrote : "The best man upon 
the side of the enemy was the woman found dead^ the Kanee 
of Jhansi." 

Lucknow was still beleaguered. Late in September 
Havelock had prepared for a second attempt to relieve that 
place. Sir Colin Campbell had reached Calcutta as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Sir James Outram had come to Allahabad 
on September 16. He joined Havelock with 1,400 men. 
With generous chivalry the "Bayard of India" waived his 
rank in honor of Havelock. "To you shall be left the glory 
of relieving Lucknow/' he wrote. "I shall accompany you, 
placing my military service at your disposal, as a volunteer. '^ 
On September 20 Havelock crossed the Ganges into Oude 
with 2,500 men. Having twice defeated the enemy, on Sep- 
tember 25 he cut his way through the streets of Lucknow. 
Late in the day he entered the British cantonments. The 
defence of the Residency at Lucknow was a glorious episode 
in British annals. It has been sung in immortal strains by 
Alfred Tennyson. For four months the garrison had watched 
for the succor which came at last The surrounding city re- 
mained for two months longer in rebel hands. In November 
Sir Colin Campbell with 2,000 men took charge of the in- 
trenchments at Cawnpore, and then advanced against Luck- 
now with 5,000 men and 30 guns. He defeated the 
enemy and carried away the beleaguered garrison with all 
the women and children. 

Still the British were unable to disperse the rebels and 
reoccupy the city. Sir Colin Campbell left Outram with 
4,000 men near Lucknow. He himself returned to Cawn- 
pore. On approaching that city he heard the roll of a dis- 
tant cannonade. Tantia Topi had come again to the front. 
He had persuaded the Gwalior contingent to break out in 
mutiny and march against Cawnpore. General Windham 
resisted his advance. The whole city was in the hands of 
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the rebel Sepoys, but the bridge of boats over the Ganges was 
saved to the British. Sir Colin Campbell marched over it, 
and in safety reached the intrenchment in which Windham 
was shut up. lie routed the Gwalior rebels and drove them. 
out of Cawnpore. General Havelock the day after he left 
Lucknow succumbed to dysentery. Throughout the British 
Empire there was universal sorrow. Havelock's victories 
had aroused the drooping spirits of the British nation. 

The subsequent history of the Sepoy revolt is largely a 
recital of military operations for the dispossession of the 
rebels and the restoration of British supremacy. Sir Colin 
Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undertook a general and suo- 
cessful campaign against the rebels of Oude and Rohlikund, 
and Sir James Outram drove them out of Lucknow, and 
reestablished British sovereignty in the capital of Oude, At 
the same time a columxi under Sir Hugh Rose and another 
under General Whitlock did a similar work in Central India 
and Bundelkund. Rose's campaign was peculiarly difficult. 
It was carried out amid the jungles and ravines of the Vind- 
hya Mountains^ and in the secluded regions of Bundelkund. 
He fought battles against baffling odds, and captured the 
stronghold of Jhansi. He then marched against Tantia Topi, 
who had an army of 40,000 near Kalpi, which he routed and 
scattered. Having brought his campaign to a close, he con- 
gratulated his troops on having marched 1,000 miles, de- 
feated and dispersed the enemy, and captured 100 guns. 
The old King of Delhi was put on trial, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. He was sent to the Cape of GkK>d 
Hope, but the colonists there refused to receive him. The 
last of the line of the Great Moguls of India had to go beg- 
ging for a prison. He was confined in 1859 in Rangoon. 

Toward the close of the year, when the Indian mutiny 
appeared to have spent its force. Lord Elgin returned from 
Calcutta to Hong Kong. In the meanwhile the English, 
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French, and American Governments had exchanged notes on 
the subject of Chinese outrages against Christians. Louis 
Napoleon was found to be in hearty accord with England's 
desire to make an example of China. Baron Gros was sent 
to China charged with a mission similar to that of Lord 
Elgin. The United States declined to join in active meas- 
ures against China. 

In the United States of America James Buchanan had 
become President at sixty-six years of age. He had served 
as a Member of Congress from 1821 to 1831 ; then as Min- 
ister to Eussia from 1832 to 1834; United States Senator 
from 1834 to 1845; Secretary of State under Polk from 
1845 to 1849, and Ministei^ ^ Great Britain from 1853 
to 1856. 

Buchanan's first message repeated the assurance that the 
discussion of slavery had come to an end. The clergy were 
found fault with for fomenting the disturbances. The 
President declared in favor of the admission of Kansas with 
a Constitution agreeable to the majority of the settlers. He 
also referred to an impending decision of the Supreme Court 
with which he had been acquainted and asked acquiescence in 
it. This was the decision in the Dred Scott case, announced 
by Chief Justice Taney two days after Buchanan's inaugu- 
ration. An action had been begun in the Circuit Court in 
Missouri by Scott, a negro, for the freedom of himself and 
children. He claimed that he had been removed by his masr 
ter in 1834 to Illinois, a free State, and afterward taken 
into territory north of the compromise line. Sanford, his 
master, replied that Scott was not a citizen of Missouri, and 
could not bring an action, and that he and his children were 
Sanford's slaves. The lower courts differed, and the case 
WEB twice argued. 

The decision nullified the Missouri restriction, or, indeed, 
any restriction by Congress on slavery in the Territories. 
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''W(? think they (negroes) are not included under the word 
citizi'n in the Constitution, and can therefore daim none 
of the ri^ts and privileges'' of that instrument This made 
slavery the organic law of the land. Benton said that it was 
''no longer the exception, with freedom the role^ bat slavery 
the rule, with freedom the exception." 

It was a year of financial distress in America, which 
recalled the hard times of twenty years before. There had 
been a too rapid building of railway lines in comparatively 
undeveloped regions where they could not pay expenses for 
years to come. Settlers did not come so quickly as was ex- 
pected, and a fall in railway shares resulted. The United 
States Treasury was empty. There was great loss, yet the 
country suffered less than in 1837. During the summer the 
Mormons in Utah gave new trouble. Brigham Youngs after 
Utah was excluded from the Union, destroyed the records of 
the United States courts, and practically drove Federal 
judges from their seats and other officials from the Territory. 
The Mormons now numbered 40,000 members, and felt 
strong enough to defy the Government. 

In September the Indians, believed to have been insti- 
gated by the Mormons, massacred an immigrant train of 120 
persons at Mountain Meadow in Utah. Alfred Cumming^ 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs on the upper Missouri, 
displaced Young as Governor of Utah. Judge Ecklra of 
Indiana was appointed Chief-Justice of the Territory, A 
force of 2,500 men under Colonel A. S. Johnston was sent 
to Utah to suppress interference with the laws of the United 
States. On the arrival of the Federal troops in the automn, 
they were attacked on October 6 by the Mormons^ their sup- 
ply trains were destroyed, and their oxen driven off. John- 
ston was compelled to find winter quarters at Fort Bridger. 

Early in the year a Legislature had met at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and was immediately dissolved by the United States 
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marshals. A Territorial Legislature also met at Lecompton 
and provided for a State Constitution, The people of Kan- 
sas utterly refused to recognize the Legislature chosen by the 
Missouri invaders, and both parties continued to hold their 
elections. 

Manuel Jose de Quintana, the Spanish playwright and 
patriotic poet, died on March 11, at Madrid. He was one of 
the many Spanish writers whose first poetic inspirations were 
derived from the stirring incidents of the Peninsular War. 
On the return of King Ferdinand VII, Quintana had to ex- 
piate his liberal sentiments by a term of six years in the 
prison of Pampeluna. The revolution of 1820 brought about 
his release, but three years later he was banished again from 
Madrid. An ode on King Ferdinand's marriage restored 
him to royal favor. He was appointed tutor to the Infanta 
Isabella, and in 1888 was made Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Two years before his death Queen Isabella publicly 
crowned the poet with a wreath of laurel in the hall of the 
Cortes. 

Jules Breton, the famous French pupil of Drolling and 
of Devigne, exhibited this year at Paris one of his greatest 
works, "La Benediction des Bles." It was of this picture 
that Hamerton, the author of "Painting in France," wrote: 
"It is technically a work of singular importance in modem 
art for its almost perfect interpretation of sunshine.'' 

Alfred de Musset, the French lyric poet, died on May 1, 
in Paris. Bom in 1810, the scion S^andd aristocratic I J- 
ily, he was brought up with the Duke of Orleans. They 
remained intimate friends until the Duke's death in 1842. 
Before his twentieth year De Musset took rank among the 
romantic writers of Paris by two volumes of poems. In 
1833 De Musset went to Italy together with George Sand, 
but in Venice the lovers quarreled and separated. The char- 
acter of Stenio in Gteorge Sand's novel "Lelia" was recog- 
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nized as a personification of De Musset Alfred de Miunefe 
himself drew on these experiences for his novel, ''ConfeasionB 
of a Child of the Century," published upon his retum from 
Italy in 1836. George Sand, stung by De Mnsset's all^;a- 
tions concerning her, gave her version of their relations in 
the famous book, '^She and He/' whereupon De Musaet^B 
brother Paul published an even less lovely version of the 
affair^ in his book, ^^He and She.'' 

As a lyric poet, Alfred de Muaset claims foremost rank 
among the modem writers of France. His verse, like that 
of his contemporaries, Byron, Lermontov, Leopardi, Lenau, 
and Heine, is tinged with sadness and pessimism. 

During this same year in France the pessimism of Al- 
fred de Musset was outdone by Baudelaire's famous collection 
of poems, "Flowers of Evil." Baudelaire, as a poet, took 
a unique place in French literature. Following in the foot- 
steps of Victor Hugo and the American, Poe — ^whose worka 
he was the first to translate into French — ^he outdid both 
these masters of the grotesque in bizarre creations. 

Carl Czemy, the eminent pianist and teacher, died on 
July 16, at the age of sixty-six, at his birthplace, Vienna. 
In all he published over 1,000 compositions, the most lasting 
of which were his pedagogic piano studies. As a musical 
writer he gained recognition by a work on the history of 
music. 

On the day following Czemy's death, Jean Pierre B6- 
ranger, the great French song writer, died at Paris, at the 
age of seventy-seven. In his fourteenth year he was appren- 
ticed to a printer, and learned the first principles of versifica- 
tion while setting up the poems of Andre Chenier. On his 
own behalf he soon printed a small volume of songs entitled 
"A Garland of Roses." Lucien Bonaparte, the enlightened 
brother of the First Consul, took the young poet under hia 
patronage, but, unfortunately for Beranger, soon had to 
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leave France, an exile. On the fall of !N'apoleon Beranger 
took it upon himself to sing the glory of the fallen Empire 
in elegiac strains. A severe reprimand was administered 
to him by the Government. His second series of Napoleonic 
songs, published in 1821, cost him his place and three 
months' confinement in the prison of St. Pelagic ; while hit 
third (1828) subjected him to nine months' imprisonment in 
La Force and a fine of 10,000 francs. The fine was paid 
by his admirers, and the prison in which he was incarcerated 
became the gathering place of the most celebrated literary 
men of the day. The songs which he composed during this 
period helped to bring about the revolution of 1830. After 
the revoljition of 1848 he was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly, but soon resigned that post. His declining years 
were spent at Passy. 

Isidore Auguste Comte^ the metaphysical writer and 
founder of modem positive philosophy, died September 5 at 
Paris. Comte's teachings are a combination of empiricism 
and communism. The first of his numerous works appeared 
in 1822 — "Plan of Scientific Work Necessary for Reorganiz- 
ing Society.'' Comte's most important work, "A Course of 
Positive Philosophy," was published in six volumes, 1830- 
1842. In England and America Comte's works found many 
illustrious interpreters, and congregations adhering to the 
^TPositivistic Ritual" were formed at several places in England. 
Among his most fervent adherents were Miss Martineau, R. 
Congreve, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, Lewes, Bridges, and 
the American, Carey. Positivism also found some noted ex- 
ponents in Italy and Germany. Early in the year Archduke 
Maximilian had granted a general anmesty to all political 
offenders in northern Italy. Sharp objections to this were 
raised at Vienna. The growing national spirit of the Ital- 
ians gave grounds for apprehension. Secretly encouraged 
by Cavour, the Sardinian press assailed Austria with great 
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freedom. The Tevolutionary societies, subsidised bj the Sar- 
dinian Oovemmenty agitated for another national npiisiii^ 
The Austrian Govemment, informed of this by its spiee^ 
lodged a formal protest with the Sardinian Government 
Cavour ignored the protest The relations between the two 
countries grew strained Presently diplomatic intezooune 
between Austria and Sardinia was severed. Cavour first 
made overtures to England for armed support, but his efforts 
proved unavailing. Thereupon he ingratiated himself with 
Louis Napoleon by supporting the French contentioni 
throughout the diplomatic controversies concerning the Dan- 
nbian principalities. 

Meanwhile, in (Germany, it had become an open aecsret 
that King Frederick William of Prussia was mentally xwr 
sound. Presently his brother, Prince William, the hated foe 
of Liberalism in Prussia, was appointed Begent For some 
time still he retained the Ministry of Manteuffel in office, 
but from the first he showed himself opposed to his brother^B 
semi-liberal tendencies. 

Conmiodore Perry's second visit to Japan resulted in 
serious consequences for that country. The Mikado, having 
first refused to accede to the conclusion of a treaty of conb* 
merce with the United States of America, was finally per- 
suaded by his old Minister, the Taikio, to let his commission- 
ers sign the treaty at Kanagawa. Townsend Harris, on be- 
half of the United States, signed the treaty on June 17. 

After the ratification of the treaty of Eanagawa, similar 
treaties were concluded with Holland, Russia, Great Britain, 
and France. These infractions of ancient Japanese reserve 
did not please the daimios, or lords of Japan. A popular 
remonstrance to the Mikado was issued in Miako (Kioto), 
against subservience to foreigners. The blame for the 
treaties was laid upon the Shogunate. Late in the year Pn 
imperial edict appeared, which was later declared to be e 
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forgery. It censured the Shogun for not "quelling the bar- 
barians," and summoned him from Teddo to the imperial 
presence at Miako. 

On the day that this letter reached the Shogun, late in 
December, a meeting of all the great daimios was called at 
Yeddo. They met on the night of December 29 in the throne 
room of the castle of Teddo, Their deliberations did not end 
until two in the morning of the following day. The spirit of 
the meeting was such that it was plain that a revolution 
was impending. 

On December 12 Lord Elgin sent to Commissioner Teh 
at Canton a note apprising him of his arrival as plenipoten- 
tiary from Queen Victoria to demand prompt fulfilment of 
Great Britain^s demand. Commissioner Yeh made a long 
reply, the substance of which was that injuries had been 
committed on both sides, so that both sides had best pay their 
own losses. This reply failed to satisfy the foreign com- 
missioners. Orders were at once given to attack Canton. 
By the middle of December Honan was occupied. The next 
ten days were spent in bringing up troops and stores. On 
December 28 the assault was undertaken. The attacking 
force numbered about 5,000 English, 1,000 French, and 760 
Chinese coolies. Linsfor was captured in half an hour. 
This success was offset by the explosion of a magazine in the 
fort. On the following day the city itself was assaulted. 
The British forced the gates, while the I'rench seized the 
fort on a hill commanding both the city and the Chinese camp 
in the northern hills. Within two hours the approaches to 
the great city of Canton were in the hands of the allies. 
Their total losses were less than 150 men. The Chinese for- 
tifications were blown up. Still Commissioner Teh did not 
give in. He ordered the execution of all Chinamen who had 
entered into relations with the invaders. 
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Anglo-French Ck>mmi88ion Set to Govern Canton — Allies Refuse to Treat 
with Chinese Peace Commissioners — ^They Bombard Takn Forts — 
Captain Tatnall*s Famous Remark — Treaty with China — Importa- 
tion of Opium Permitted — Foreign Embassy at Pekin Refused — 
Manchus Besiege Nanking — Japanese Sho^n is Replaced by Kami, 
a Progressive Regent — Regent Arrests Mito-ko, Leader of Conser- 
vative Daimios, tor Substituting His Son for Shogun — ^He is Ac- 
quitted — His Judges and He are Degraded — ^The Prime Minister, 
Sfanabay, is Deposed— Lincoln and Douglas Debate on Slavery — 
Kansas Vote Almost Unanimously for Free Soil — (Government Makes 
Peace with Mormons — ^Atlantic Cable is Laid — Pony Express E^stab- 
lished Between St. Louis and San Francisco— Death of Rachel, the 
Actress — Rose Defeats Tantia Topi at Morar — Napier Routs the 
Retreating Army— Reactionary Government of Zuloajra Leads to 
Civil War and Disorders in Mexico — He Levies on Foreii^n Mer- 
chants — England, France, and United States Protest — Juarez Organ- 
izes Liberal National Party — Napoleon III Plots with Cavour for 
Expulsion of Austria from Northern Italy, and Division of the 
Country Between France and Sardinia — Cavour Deceives Garibaldi 
into Support of the Plan. 

ON January 5 three detachments of English and 
French soldiery were sent into Canton. They took 
into custody Commissioner Teh and Governor 
Pihkwei. Teh was sent to Calcutta a prisoner of war. The 
Government of Canton was entrusted to an Anglo-French 
commission. 

From Canton Lord Elgin and Baron Gros addressed 
their demands direct to Pekin. The Chinese Minister of 
State appointed peace commissioners, but Lord Elgin de- 
clined to see them. The Chinese Minister refused to appoint 
others. Thereupon the foreign commissioners announced 
that they would proceed up the Peiho to Tien-tsin. To the 
irritation of Lord Elgin the fleet was slow in assembUng in 
the Gulf of Pechili. At length, on May 19, the allied squad- 
rons proceeded to the mouth of the Peiho, and summoned 
the Taku forts to surrender. No reply having been vouch- 
safed, fire was opened on the forts on the following day. 
After a short-range bombardment lasting more than an hour 
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the Chinese batteries were silenced. Landing forces com- 
pleted the capture of the fort It was on this occasion that 
Captain Tatnall of the American navy, without direct orders 
from home, joined in the attack with the famous remark: 
"Blood is thicker than water." The Chinese general committed 
suicide, and the Chinese lost the best part of their artillery. 
The allied fleet proceeded up the river to Tien-tsin, where 
the plenipotentiaries took up their quarters. The Chinese 
Government now sent three commissioners to confer. One 
of them was Ke-Ting, who had served in the same capacity 
during the preceding troubles with England. Unfortunately 
for him, some of his letters had been found in which he 
showed himself to be bitterly anti-foreign. This ruined Ke- 
Ying^s standing with the foreign commissioners, and he was 
recalled to Pekin, where he was summoned before a board of 
punishment for "stupidity and precipitancy.'' As an act of 
grace he was permitted to conmiit suicide. With the re- 
maining commissioners the British envoys soon adjusted 
matters to their own satisfaction. It was agreed that opium 
might be imported into China on payment of fifty dollars 
duty per chest. 

On one point the Chinese were firm. They objected to 
the admission of permanent foreign ambassadors at Pekin, 
on the ground that their residence might be attended with 
peril to the envoys as well as to the Chinese Government. 
This argument appeared the more plausible, in view of the 
formidable Taiping rebellion, then still at its height After 
many parleys, Lord Elgin at last consented to waive this 
demand until a more favorable occasion, but he insisted that 
it would be indispensable for a British Minister to visit 
Pekin during the following year to exchange ratifications 
of the treaty. 

The Manchu troops, under Tseng Kwofan and Chang 
Kwoliang, renewed the siege of Nanking. After the invest- 
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nicnt had continued nearly the whole year, Chung Wang 
left the city before it was completely surrounded. He col- 
lected 6,000 of his Taiping followers, but was defeated in a 
vigorous attempt to cut his way through a large imperial 
force. At length, however, he succeeded in reaching Nan- 
king by forced marches. 

In Japan, during spring, a Begent had been appointed 
to take the place of the Shogun. He was Ee Kamono KamL 
From the outset he declared for the new order of things. 
He was opposed by Mito-ko, the leader of the daimios, who 
objected to the foreigners. To quell this opposition the Ee- 
gent ordered the arrest of Mito-ko and his principal sup- 
porters and deprived them of their revenues. As a resnlt 
of this a great number of the armed retainers of the arrested 
chieftains took to the road as Bonins, or Floating Men. 
Later in the year it was claimed that the Shogun had died, 
and a boy was put into the place of power. Mito-ko claimed 
the place for his own son, who had been adopted by the third 
son of the ninth Shogun. Thereupon a number of Mito-ko's 
foremost retainers were arrested and brought to Yeddo for 
trial. The judges who refused to convict them were de- 
graded. At the same time the Empress intrigued with the 
Regent to marry the Emperor's younger sister to the boy Sho- 
gun. The quarrel between the Regent and Mito-ko became 
more serious. Incidentally it had the effect of opening up 
the country to foreign trade. Mito-ko was degraded from all 
his offices, as was his natural son, the Governor of Osaka. 
Mito-ko's son and heir was commanded to keep guard on his 
father. His chief retainer was ordered to conmiit hara-kiri, 
the Japanese form of suicide. Some of Mito-ko's retainers 
took refuge at the British Legation in Tozenji. Other oppo- 
nents of the Regent were treated in like manner, and many 
of the lesser chieftains were executed, or banished to outly- 
ing islands. At last Manabay, the former Prime Minister, 
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who was cognizant of all the secrets of the late coup d'etat, 
was asked to withdraw. Even some of the imperial household 
came under the ban. 

In the United States of America the State of Illinois 
was this year the arena of a peculiar contest. Senator Doug- 
las had taken so prominent a part in the defeat of the Lecomp- 
ton measure^ providing a special constitution for Kansas^ 
that many leading Bepublicans elsewhere, by a unanimous 
vote, wanted him to return to the Senate, but this did not 
find favor in Illinois. Abraham Lincohi presented himself 
as a candidate for Douglas's seat. At Springfield, June 17, 
Lincoln opened his canvass with the firm declaration that the 
Union "can not permanently endure half slave and half 
free.'* Four months afterward Governor Seward at Roches- 
ter, New York, on October 25, made a like presentation of 
what was to come, and said: "These antagonistic systems 
(free and slave labor) are continually coming into close con- 
tact. It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces; and it means that the United States must 
and will, soon or late, become either an entirely slave-holding 
or entirely a free-labor nation.'' Douglas and Lincoln joined 
issue, and an oratorical contest of unequaled interest was 
fought out before immense audiences up to the eve of the 
State election. In the Legislature election Douglas received 
64 votes, Lincoln 46. 

The Territorial Legislature of Kansas had passed an act 
submitting the Lecompton Constitution to vote on June 4. 
The act provided that "the rights of property in slaves 
now in the Territory shall in no manner be interfered 
with." The Missourians were not present to vote, and the 
full poll was — ^for the Lecompton Constitution with slavery 
128, and without slavery 24; against the Lecompton Con- 
stitution 10,226. Henceforth Kansas was virtually a "free 
State." 
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In June an expedition was sent against the Mormons 
General Johnston found Salt Lake City deserted, and the 
Monnons departed South. A compromise was at length en- 
tered into, and peace made by Governor Cunmiings. 

Two steamers, during this year, began to lay the Atlantic 
cable in mid-ocean; the cable parted when five miles were 
laid. When the laying of the cable was completed, on August 
5, the English directors telegraphed to the directors in Amer- 
ica: ^^Europe and America are united by telegraph. Olory 
to God in the Highest; on earth, peace, good-will toward 
men/' Queen Victoria sent a message to President Buchanan 
expressing her satisfaction at the completion of the work so 
likely to preserve harmony between England and the United 
States. The message required an hour for its transmission. 
The insulation, however, proved faulty, and on September 4 
the wire ceased to work. Another company had to be organ- 
ized. During the same year the first overland mail by ''pony 
express" arrived from San Francisco at St Louis in twenty- 
three days and four hours. 

Eliza Eachel, the great French tragedienne, died at Tou- 
lon. On the stage of Paris she shone without a rival in the 
classic masterpieces of Comeille, Eacine, and Voltaire. A 
professional tour through England and America in 1856 
broke down her health. 

Meanwhile in India the city of Gwalior was unexpectedly 
abandoned to the rebels, who at the beginning of June had 
18,000 men under arms under Tantia Topi, with all the 
artillery of Scindia. Sir Hugh Rose again went to the fronts 
On June 16 he defeated the rebels at Morar, and on the 18th, 
having been joined by a column under Brigadier Smith, he 
stormed and captured the rebel intrenchments. With 6,000 
men and 30 field-pieces Tantia Topi then retreated, but 
two days afterward Brigadier Robert Napier, who became 
Lord Napier of Magdala, dashed among the retreating forces 
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with only 600 horsemen and six field-guns, put the army of 
several thousand to flight, and recovered most of the artillery. 
This action was regarded as one of the most brilliant exploits 
in the whole campaign. Tantia Topi evaded pursuit for ten 
months longer. Making his way to the Nerbuddar River with 
a considerable body of men, he still clung to the hope of reach- 
ing the western Deccan, and there creating a new Mahratta 
empire in territory which the British had held for fifty years. 
He was driven back by the Bombay troops. The British 
hunted him all over India. Late in December Lord Clyde, 
who had been Sir Colin Campbell, was able to announce that 
the campaign was at an end. 

In Mexico the reactionary party returned to power with 
the new provisional government of Zuloaga. Most of the 
liberal measures of his predecessors were revoked. The laws 
against the privileged orders of the Church and of the army 
were annulled. The greater part of the Republic opposed 
this change of system. The most important trading towns 
and seaports would not recognize the authority of the central 
government Gtenerals Miramon, OsoUo, and others were 
sent against the rebels, but failed to pacify the country. The 
lack of public funds led to such doubtful measures as an 
enforced loan and high-handed exactions from foreign com- 
merce. Formal protests against this state of affairs were 
lodged by the Governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, but remained unheeded in the general con- 
fusion of affairs. In the province of Yucatan, which had 
proclaimed its independence, civil war raged. Predatory 
bands of guerrillas terrorized the provinces of Puebla, Xalisco, 
and Guanajuato, and even penetrated into the suburbs of 
the capital. Robberies and military executions became every- 
day affairs. From the island of St. Thomas the exiled Santa 
Anna issued a proclamation demanding a renewal of his 
power. A new national party of liberal principles was 
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laM OONTCREXCE OF PLOMBlSRBB 

formed at Vera Cniz under the kadenhip of Dr. Benito 
Juarez, an educated Indian. 

No flooner had the reorganization of the Dannbian prin- 
cipalitiea been settled by the International Conference whidi 
met early in the year than the real significance of Crnvma^B 
stand throughout the controversy became apparent Napo- 
leon ni brrgan to show a marked sympathy with the natipnal 
cause of Italy. The French Emperor's interest in Italian 
affairs was genuine. In his early youth he had joined the 
society of Carbonari, and had fought with them as a yoIuh- 
teer. A close student of the great Napoleon's imperial policj 
and of French republican aspirations, he believed in the old 
military doctrine that Savoy should belong to France to se* 
cure the French frontier toward the south. Savoy had al- 
ready been incorporated with France from 1792 to 1814, so 
that, as in the case of Alsace, it was a popular theory in 
France that the people of the duchy were more French than 
Italian. Now Napoleon III and Cavour undertook to de- 
velop their Italian plans. Two incidents about this time 
gave an immediate stimulus for action. One Felice Orsini, m 
Roman refugee, with other conspirators, had attempted to as- 
sassinate the French Emperor with an infernal nuichine. Ab 
the Emperor was driving through the streets of Paris three 
shells were exploded, killing two persons outright and wound- 
ing many. Napoleon III escaped unharmed. For a while it 
was believed that the relations between the French Govern- 
ment and the Sardinians would become strained ; but Cavour 
po skilfully turned the situation to account that a doeer un- 
derstanding resulted. On April 19 Austria sent an ultima- 
tum to Sardinia demanding instant cessation of the support 
of the anti-Austrian movement in northern Italy. Cavour 
lost no time in transmitting the correspondence to the Frendi 
envoy in Sardinia. Napoleon III invited Cavour to meet 
him in July at Flombi^res. The result of their negotiatioDB 
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CAVOUR TRICKS GARIBALDI 1888 

was not made public, nor even communicated to Louis Napo- 
leon's Ministers. Although he revealed certain parts of the 
arrangement to such useful men as Mazzini and Garabaldi, 
Cavour divulged the whole plan only to his sovereign. No 
written engagement was drawn up. The oral agreement^ 
judging from Cavour's subsequent admission, was that if 
Sardinia would incite Austria to hostilities on some pretext 
that would admit outside intervention, France would inter- 
fere. Austria was then to be expelled from Venetia as well 
as from Lombardy. Victor Emmanuel was to become King 
of northern Italy, annexing thereto the Boman legations and 
the principality of Tuscany with adjacent territory. As a 
reward for the aid of Napoleon III, Savoy, and possibly 
Nice, were to be turned over to France. Closer relations 
between the two dynasties were to be established by a mar- 
riage between the Emperor's cousin. Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, and Victor Emmanuel's daughter, Clotilde. From this 
time Cavour strained every nerve to bring about a war before 
Napoleon III might draw back. To accomplish these ends 
the Italian statesman had to play a dangerous double game. 
Summoning Garibaldi, whose revolutionary aims made him 
obnoxious to Napoleon III, Cavour made him privy to his 
warlike plans. Garibaldi promised to take the field at the 
head of a free corps of his own. The participation of these 
firebrands in the coming war had to be concealed from Napo- 
leon III. On the other hand, Garibaldi was kept in ignor- 
ance of the secret clause that Nice, his own birthplace, was 
to be surrendered to the French. No less Machiavellian were 
Cavour's labors to arouse the fighting spirit of his sovereign's 
Savoyards, and to exact from them the last centesimo for the 
coming war, only to turn their own country over to a foreign 
despot. Odious, too, was the bargain by which the young 
daughter of his sovereign was to be delivered over to so hard- 
ened a roue as Prince Jerome. 
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EVENTS OF 1859 

AnsovDoniMiit of Alliance Between France and Sardinia 

Oppoeition of World Financiers— These Bring Prearare to Beai 
on Napoleon III to Recede — Gavoor Forced to Accede to Mu- 
tual Dlaarmament of Aoatria and Sardinia — ^Austria, Overcon- 
fident, Issues Ultimatum for Sardinia's Instant Disarmament^ 
Cavour's Caustic Reply Forces Austria to Take Initiative in Hos- 
tilities — Austrian Troops Cross Ticino— France Declares War 
against Austria — Giulay, Austrian Commander. IBotcbes Osmpaim 
— Italians Seize Commanding Positions — Napoleon III Lands with 
French Army at Genoa— Allies Join Force*— They Win Battle of 
Montebello — Garibaldi Outwits Urban and Setees Lake Gomo^AIlieB 
Win Battles of Palestro and MagenU— Tlkey Bnter Milan — ^Death 
of Mettemich— Francis Joseph Takes Command of Austrian Armj 
— Allies Win Battle of Solferino — Armistice of Villafranca — Napo- 
leon III Cheats Italy of Her Spoils— Cavour Resisns — Massini and 
Garibaldi Plan Italian Republic— Victor Emmanuel Dissuades Garl- 
l>aldi — Napoleon III Plans to Depose Pope — Pius IX Appeals to 
Powers — ^Death of Humboldt — British Impose to Ratify Peace at 
Pekin — Chinese Demur — British Make "Demonstration" — ^They are 
Repulsed by Takn Forts— <Jhina Makes Treaty with United States 
at Tien-tsin — Kansas Adopts Anti-Siayerr Constitution — Oil Struck 
in Pennsylvania — McQuiston Patents Com Cultivator — D6but of 
Patti — Deaths of Rufus Choate and Washington Irving — Helper's 
Book, 'The Impending Crisis," Creates Anti-Slavery Fi^t in Ckm- 
grc ss John Brown, the Slave Liberator, Raises Insurrection at 
Harper's Ferry — He is Captured and Hanged — Death of Macaula/-* 
Charles Darwin I^mulgates Theorv of Bvolution in His *X>ngiB 
of Species" — ^Zuloaga Resims Presidencv of Mexico — ^Miramon Soo- 
ceeds Him as ClerioEil Canmdate — United States Recognises and Sub- 
sidizes the Liberal Aspirant, Juarez, in Return for Concessions-^- 
He Becomes President. 

AT his ISew Year's reception to the foreign diplomatB 
ZJ^ Napoleon III addressed the Austrian Ambassador 
^ -^ in words suggestive of approaching conflict A few 
weeks later a marriage contract was signed between Prince 
Jerome Napoleon and Princess Clotilde of Savoy. A formal 
treaty of offensive alliance was concluded between France and 
Piedmont. At the opening of the Parliament of Turin, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel declared in menacing words that he could no 
longer be insensible to the cry of suffering that arose from 
the Italians of northern Italy. The imminence of war pro- 
duced a violent counter-effect. A financial panic in Paris 
created havoc among the friends of Napoleon III at the 
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FRANCE DECLARES WAR ON AUSTRIA 1859 

Bourse. The Emperor's plans for industrial and architec- 
tural projects in Paris and the provinces suffered a setback. 
He was made irresolute and lent a willing ear to England's 
proffers of mediation. Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador 
at Paris, went to Vienna with proposals for an amicable set- 
tlement in Italian affairs. Napoleon III undertook to with- 
draw his Erench troops from Home, if Austria would abandon 
its protectorate over Modena and Parma. Cavour's ardent 
hopes appeared dashed to the ground. Negotiations at 
Vienna were well under way when Czar Alexander, encour- 
aged by the Erench Ambassador at St. Petersburg, proposed 
the settlement of Italian affairs by a conference of the Pow- 
ers. To this Austria agreed, but demanded as a preliminary 
measure that Sardinia should disarm. Cavour hastened to 
Paris to prevent Napoleon III from acquiescing in Austria's 
demands. The Erench Emperor was made to feel that it 
might not be safe to provoke his confidant of Plombieres too 
far. King Victor Enunanuel boldly declined to disarm 
alone. Great Britain at this crisis proposed a mutual dis- 
armament. Napoleon III telegraphed to Cavour bidding 
him consent Cavour, who saw himself at the culmination 
of all his intrigues, was so upset when this telegram came 
that his secretary feared that he would commit suicide. In 
bitterness of heart he telegraphed Sardinia's consent Count 
Buol von Schauenstein at this turn of affairs played into the 
hands of his opponents. He declined the British proposal 
for a mutual disarmament The Austrian Cabinet issued 
another ultimatum. Without qualification and under threat 
of war within three days, it demanded that Sardinia should 
disarm at once. Cavour's time had come. He had only to 
point to his acceptance of England's peaceful proposal, to 
throw upon Austria the odium of flagrantly breaking the 
peace of Europe. Cavour's caustic reply was taken by Aus- 
tria as a call to arms. On April 29 the Austrian troops 
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1869 ALUXDER8 OF GEKERAL QIULAX 

croflsed the Ticina A French declaratuni of war ugaingt 

Austria promptly followed. 

FrandB Giolaj, Count of NaroflrMenetay was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austrian army. This soldier, wfaooe 
senrices in the past had been largely confined to the Ministry 
of War, had reached his sixty-first year. His military ad- 
ministration of Lombardy had made him hated throo^ioiit 
Italy. Under him seired Generals Benedek, Zobel, and 
Urban — ^three able oonmianders who had distingnished themr 
selves in the campaigns of 1848-49. Oiulay's managPTnent 
of the early campaign in Italy afforded a striking illustratioiL 
of his incapacity. For several months Austria had been le- 
enforcing her troops in northern Italy. She had chosen her 
own time for making war. The mountain ranges of the AIpe 
stood between her army and that of France. The Italian 
troops gathered in Piedmont were despised by the AustrianSb 
It seemed inevitable that Turin must fall before the French 
troops could take the Austrians from the rear. With Turin 
as a strong military centre, the Austrians could strike with 
ease in any direction. Instead of marching on Turin, or ad- 
vancing at least against tne Italians and French in turn, Gin- 
lay lingered in the rich region of the Po. General Zaldini, 
an Italian soldier of the Napoleonic school, threw his division 
of 20,000 men along the banks of the Dora Baltea, so as to 
guard the approaches to Turin and the pass of Mont Cenia. 
The Italian main column, under conmiand of Victor Ejn- 
manuel, was posted on the right bank of the Po, between 
Valenza and Casale, with the stronghold of Alessandria for 
his base. While the Austrians, 100,000 strong, lay inactive, 
French detachments crossed Mont Cenis, while another ex- 
pedition, under the personal command of Emperor Napoleon, 
landed at Genoa on May 12. On the news of the landing of 
the French in Gtenoa, central Italy rose. The Austrian re- 
gents and petty sovereigns were driven from their thrones. 
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BATTLE OF MONTEBELLO 186t 

Cavour's commissioners took charge. With the Piedmontese 
holding their positions in the front, and Garibaldi's volun- 
teers already skirmishing at Como, the French marched 
northward in five army corps, led by Canrobert, MacMahon, 
D'Hilliers, Niel, and Prince Napoleon (Joseph Charles Paul, 
son of Jerome Bonaparte). They crossed the Po, and 
reached Vercelli before the Austrians discovered their ma- 
noeuvres. Then Giulay withdrew his right wing over the 
Po lest he should be outflanked. The Italians pressed so 
impetuously that they exposed Turin to attack. Giulay was 
not equal to the emergency. In the belief that his left wing 
w^s about to be attacked, he drew in his forces on Pavia and 
Piacenza. The allies effected their junction without hin- 
drance. When they failed to cross the Po, Giulay ordered a 
reconnoissanoe in force. Count Stadion, with 12,000 foot, 
six squadrons of cavalry, and 20 field-guns, crossed the Po 
on May 20, and attacked the Italian position. The Hun- 
garian hussars drove back the Piedmontese lancers. General 
Sonnaz called for help from the French corps of Marshal 
d'Hilliers. The Austrians had already captured the hamlet 
of Grenestrello, near the banks of the Po, when a railroad 
train brought General Forey with five French battalions and 
two guns. The French tirailleurs drove the Austrians out 
of Gtenestrello. They fell back on the village of Montebello 
on the Po, and held their own until nightfall in the church- 
yard. At last General Forey himself led the charge on the 
church. Stadion ordered a general retreat, and succeeded in 
throwing his troops across the river under cover of night. 
The moral effect of this first victory was great throughout 
Italy. 

On the following day Garibaldi with his 7,000 volunteers 
advanced into Lombardy to turn the Austrian right flank. 
A flying column under General Urban sent against Garibaldi 
found him intrenched at Yarese. The first attack of the 
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IBM BATTLE OF PALESTBO 

AustrianB was repulsed During the night (Garibaldi slipped 
away. The pursuing Austrians believed he had taken refnge 
in Switzerland, when suddenly he appeared at the other end 
of the Austrian line, and seized all the shipping at Comcv. 
Steaming up and down the banks of the lake, (jaribaldi in- 
cited the country people to revolts The Austrians tried to 
drive him out of Como, but found his position too strong for 
such an attack Napoleon III would not let his troopB co- 
operate with Garibaldi's irregular followers, but that leader 
held his own without them, and kept TJrban's corps from the 
French. 

Meanwhile the Piedmontese had crossed the Sesia and de- 
feated the Austrians on May 30, at Palestro. With the Aus- 
trians occupied here, the French crossed further north and 
advanced eastward on the Ticino. To stop further junction 
of the allies the Austrians made a determined attempt to 
recapture Palestro. Zobel's corps nearly succeeded in crush- 
ing the Piedmontese brigade led by Victor EmmanueL Just 
as they had worked around to the rear, Canrobert's vanguard 
of 2,600 appeared on the scene. The Austrian batteries that 
were to cut oflF the Italian retreat swung around on the 
French. To reach the guns, the Zouaves had to cross the 
canaL Their first platoons were mowed down with grape and 
canister. The others got across, and, storming up the banks 
of the canal, captured the batteries. At the sight of his 
allies, Victor Enmianuel ordered a last charge. Assailed 
from two sides, the Austrian troops tried to fall back over a 
single bridge across the Brida. Amid indescribable con- 
fusion the Zouaves captured the bridge. Nearly 1,000 Aus- 
trians surrendered. The remnants of ZobePs column fell 
back on Bobbio. Their losses a^regated some 4,000 men, 
while the allies had lost 2,400. 

During the heat of the fight the French, by a rapid march 
on the left fiank, moved from the Po to the Sesia. On June 1^ 
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BATTLE OF MAQSNTA 18W 

the French Emperor established his headquarters at Novara. 
In a series of forced marches the French advanced on Milan. 
By June 3 MacMahon had already crossed the Ticino and 
captured Turbigo. Giulay^s army lay in a great semicircle 
on the north banks of the Ticino, with the right wing guard- 
ing the approach to Milan at Magenta and the left at Abbia 
Grassa. The Austrian line was so far extended that great 
difficulties were experienced in massing the troops at any 
point. The allied troops, controlling the railroad lines as 
they did, were able to cover the ground with great rapidity. 
At the village of Robechetto a regiment of Algerian Turcos 
made its first appearance on a European battlefield. Under 
the eyes of Emperor Napoleon the French vanguard drove 
the Austrians out of Bobechetto. Giulay saw that he had 
been outflanked. To stop the allies' advance on Milan, he 
drew in his troops over the Ticino. At Magenta and Buflfa- 
lora the Austrian commanders received orders to break 
down the bridges, and make a stand until the army corps 
stationed at Pavia could march to their assistance. Some 
idea of the Austrian transport service may be gathered from 
the fact that half a day was lost in bringing up the powder 
casks with which to blow up the bridges. Before the bridges 
could be destroyed, the French Emperor with his vanguard 
arrived at the bridge of Buffalora. Further advance there 
was postponed until a pontoon bridge at San Martino should 
be strung across the Nebbiolo, and tidings should be re- 
ceived from MacMahon, who was marching on two roads 
toward Magenta. At last an aide-de-<^mp brought the news 
that MacMahon expected to reach Magenta by three in the 
afternoon. The Algerian troops under General Lefebvre 
were ordered to storm Buffalora. Reenforced by fresh regi- 
ments, the Austrians held their ground so vigorously that 
the situation of the French vanguard became critical. Count- 
ing on MacMahon's support, IITapoleon now sent his guards 
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1859 ALLIES ENTER KILAK 

to seize the bridges of ^Magenta. Three times in suooession 
the guards succeeded in driving the Austrians back ; but the 
AustrianSy led by General Eeischach, who was shot through 
the leg, returned to the attack, and all but annihilated the 
guard. It was long after three o'clock, yet MacMahon did 
not appear. The Austrians turned the French Emperor's 
right flank, and it appeared as if defeat was certain. At this 
moment came the thunder of the guns of MacMahon, who had 
effected his junction with Niel and General Canrobert The 
important positions of Marcello and Buffalora were stormed 
by the French. A combined assault was made on Magenta. 
In the face of desperate odds, the Austrians held their ground 
in the railroad station and freight yard at Magenta. At 
length, long after dark, MacMahon's troops stormed this last 
point, and drove the Austrians back on Carpenzoto and Ro^ 
becco. Napoleon III raised MacMahon to the rank of Mar 
shal, and made him Duke of Magenta. Empress Eug6nie 
named her favorite color after the battle, and that peculiar 
shade of red became the fashion among the ladies of Paris. 
Giulay hoped to renew the battle on the morrow, but the 
reenforcement of the French position by the Italians and 
the non-arrival of the Austrian reserves from Pavia made 
another contest hopeless. After the manner of his great pro- 
totype, Napoleon III minimized his losses. Only 6,000 
casualties were conceded. The Austrian losses were 12,000 
men and 281 officers. More far-reaching than this loss in 
men was the loss of military prestige and the strategic con- 
sequences of the defeat. It was impossible for the Austrians 
to defend Milan. They retired on the Adda. On June 8 
Fmperor Napoleon and King Victor Enunanuel made their 
triumphal entry into Milan. 

In the midst of these new disasters to Austria, on June 
11, a merciful death carried off the most conspicuous if not 
tho greatest of her statesmen — ^Prince Mettemiclu 
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fiATTL£ OF SOLFERINO 

Even in their retreat the Austrian soldiers in Italy were 
harassed by the victorious allies. Marshal d'Hilliers at- 
tacked Benedek's column in the rear at Melignano, and drove 
the Austrians out of the village after a bloody fight. Bene- 
dek hurried on to Lodi. On June 15 Garibaldi's men inter- 
cepted two Austrian battalions at Castelnebolo^ and had to 
be driven off by another Austrian detachment. By this time 
Emperor Erancis Joseph had arrived at the front To the 
delight of his soldiers he relieved Giulay, and himself took 
the supreme command. All central Italy had arisen against 
the Austrians, and the united navies of Erance and Sardinia 
threatened Venice. Erancis Joseph determined to concen- 
trate his troops behind the Mincio, with the great quadrilat- 
eral fortresses for a base. The Austrian forces were divided 
into two armies: the first, commanded by Count Wimpffen, 
lying at Mantua, while the second, under Count Schlik, stood 
at Oustozza. The Erench headquarters were known to be on 
the banks of the Chiese. Erancis Joseph gave orders to cross 
the Mincio over four bridges, and to attack the Erench posi- 
tion on June 25. The allies anticipated the movement At 
two o'clock in the morning of June 24 they advanced in 
force, the Piedmontese corps on the left, those of Napoleon, 
MacMahon, and D'Hilliers in the centre, with Niel and Can- 
robert's corps on the right. At five in the morning their van- 
guard struck the advancing Austrians. 

Soon the engagement became general The Piedmontese 
struck the right wing of the Austrians under Benedek. In 
the centre Erancis Joseph, with two army corps, held Cav- 
arina, Cassiano, and Solferino. The Austrian left wing was 
composed of three corps, and made the whole line of battle 
nearly eight miles long. The country was hilly, intersected 
by streams and ravines. The highest point was a square 
church tower at Solferino known as Spia d'ltalia. The vil- 
lage of Modelo was first captured by the Elrench corps under 
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1859 ALLIES CROSS THE MINCIO 

General Niel, which was attacked in turn by the Aiistriaii 
cavalry. The fight grew so stubborn that two army corps on 
each side were drawn into the struggle. The village of Ko- 
becco was taken and retaken a number of times. While the 
battle remained indecisive at this pointy Benedek's corps in 
the north drove the Piedmontese from the heights of San 
Martino^ and held them in the face of repeated assaults. 
The true balance of the battle lay in the centre at Solferina 
Nine times in succession Marshal d'Hilliers led his oolunm 
up the slope of Solferino under the eyes of both EmperorSy 
only to be driven back again with fearful loss. The Austrian 
batteries of smooth-bore cannon were helpless against the 
French artillery. Shortly after noon the French iEmperor 
in person led his guards to the storm. The guards got nearly 
to the crest of the hill, but gave way under a murderous cross- 
fire of the Tyrolese sharpshooters. Gteneral Forey rallied the 
retreating troops, and led them back to. the charge, only to be 
driven off again. At last the French field guns galloped up 
behind the charging columns of the infantry and supported 
the attack with their quick fire. The French Zouaves and 
guards got over the trench at the crest, and, after a wild 
fight in the streets of Solferino, remained masters. As the 
Austrians were forced back into Cavarina, a heavy thunder- 
storm burst over the field of battle. At last Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who had exposed himself regardless of peril through- 
out the battle, ordered a general retreat A final dashing 
charge of the Hungarian cavalry safeguarded the wheeUng 
batteries of Austrian artillery. During the night the Aus- 
trians fell back across the Mincio to seek refuge behind the 
walls of the quadrilateral fortresses. Their losses were some 
25,000 men, while the allies admitted a loss of 18,000. 

The allies crossed the Mincio and advanced on the 
famous quadrilateral of fortresses. Prince Napoleon with 
35,000 troops joined the main column. The Piedmontese 
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TREATY OF VILLAFRANOA 

invested Peschiera. Other troops moved on Mantua and 
Verona. On the Austrian side new divisions hastened up 
from the north and east to the support of the still unbroken 
army. With impressions of the bloody field of Solferino still 
fresh, however, both sides shrank from another encounter. 
For Austria a decisive defeat might have serious consequences 
in rebellious Himgary. The French Emperor, on the other 
hand, feared that if he advanced further all Germany might 
join Austria. Garibaldi's threatened invasion of the Tyrol 
invited German interference. A war upon the Rhine would 
then be added to the difficult campaign before the quadrilat- 
eral. Napoleon III sought an interview with Francis Joseph 
at Villafranca on July 9. An armistice was agreed on. 
Two days later the two sovereigns met. Francis Joseph ex- 
pressed his willingness to give up Lombardy, and to consent 
to the establishment of an Italian federation, including Vene- 
tia, to be presided over by the Pope. He insisted on retaining 
Mantua, and on the restoration of Modena and Tuscany to 
their deposed sovereigns. Cavour protested emphatically 
against the arrangement Victor Enunanuel^ who only ac- 
cepted the preliminaries of Villafranca with reservations, 
declined to enter any Italian league of which a province 
governed by Austria should form a part The provisions of 
Villafranca, ratified late in the year at Zurich, were de- 
nounced throughout Italy. Napoleon III, hitherto hailed as a 
liberator, was reviled as a traitor to the Italian cause. Cavour 
resigned his portfolio. His last act of office was to despatch 
10,000 muskets to Farini at Modena. Farini, instead of dis- 
banding his forces and returning to Turin, as bidden by Ca- 
vour^s successor, Battazzi, renounced his Piedmontese citi- 
zenship and accepted the dictatorship of Modena. When the 
Duke of Modena threatened to return in force from Austria, 
the whole population was mobilized, and Parma joined forces 
with Modena. In the Eomagna the provisional government 
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IS59 NAPOLEON ni PLANS TO DEPOSE POFB 



itself. Tuflcany, too^ declared for a Ti^t»^*"d 
union and made common canae with her nei^hors. 

Aa Cavour put it : ^'Before Villafranca the union of Italy 
was a poflBibility; after Villafranca it became a neceaaily/' 
Mazani proposed to establish the Italian union under the 
House of Savoy by overthrowing the Oovemment of Vene- 
tia, central Italy, with Naples and Sicily, if Victor Emman- 
uel would undertake to head any armed resistance to foreign 
Powers that might arise from outside intervention. Victor 
Emmanuel knew that his forces were insufficient for such an 
enterprise and declined to countenance the project. "Mamni 
was confirmed in his distrust toward the House of Savoy. 
He persuaded Garibaldi to join him in hia efforts to estab- 
lish a national Italian Republic Garibaldi undertook to 
lead an expedition into the Bomagna. At this veiy moment 
the French Government addressed a solemn warning to Vic- 
tor Enmianuel against the annexation of the Bomagna. Gkuri- 
baldi's enterprise, if successful, was bound to prove fatal to 
the aspirations of the House of Savoy. In this crisis Victor 
Enmianuel himself invited Garibaldi to Turin, and implored 
him to postpone a project which would only result in disaster 
for the national cause of Italy. Garibaldi resigned his com- 
mand, and withdrew with expressions of cordiality for the 
King, but undisguised contempt for his advisers. 

The discovery of a secret treaty of alliance between the 
Papal Government and Austria at last overcame the reluc- 
tance of Napoleon III to offend the clerical party of France. 
He resolved to meet the national demand of Italy for the 
formation of a strong northern kingdom imder Victor Enor 
manuel, and at the same time to gamer in his promised har- 
vests by annexing Nice and Savoy to France. The French 
Emperor's intentions were foreshadowed about Christmas 
time by the publication in one of the official organs in Paris 
of an essay entitled ^^The Pope and the Oongress.'' This 
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DEATH OF HUMBOLDT 1859 

essay was evidently "inspired," if not actually dictated, by 
Napoleon himself. While discussing the Emperor's recent 
proposition of an International Congress on the affairs of 
Italy, the essay propounded the doctrine that the Pope's au- 
thority would be materially increased if his temporal powers 
were reduced to the narrowest limits. The lost revenue to 
the Holy See, it was proposed, might be made up by a yearly 
annuity granted to the Pope by the Catholic Powers of the 
world. The appearance of this essay created a sensation. 
Pope Pius IX protested that he would not join in the pro- 
posed Congress unless the doctrine to which such publicity 
had been given were disavowed by France. Napoleon III 
replied through his Ambassador at Eome that the Holy Father 
might do much worse than accept such proposed annuities, 
and that he might as well give up all claim to the Bomagna, 
since this province was lost to him already. The Pope re- 
torted that he could not cede what Heaven had granted in 
perpetuity to the Church, and called upon the Powers to clear 
the Eomagna of Piedmontese interlopers. The attitude as- 
sumed by the Pope afforded a good pretext for Napoleon to 
abandon the plan of a European Congress, which had already 
been discountenanced by the Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia. 

Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, Baron von Humboldt, the 
great traveler and naturalist, died on May 6, in his ninetieth 
year. On his return in 1804 from travels in Spanish Amer^ 
ica Humboldt brought with him an immense mass of fresh 
knowledge in geography, climatology, geology, botany, zool- 
ogy, meteorology, and almost every other branch of natural 
science, as well as in ethnology and political statistics. 

After the completion of his great work on this subject, 
Von Humboldt was invited by Czar Nicholas to lead a scien- 
tific expedition into Siberia and Central Asia, the results 
of which were published in his "Central Asia." In 1845 
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appeared the first volume of Humboldt's fiunoiiB '^Coamoi^'' 
a vast and comprebenaive survey of natural pheDomeiiay in 
whicb Humboldt's idea of the unity of foroes which control 
the various manifestations of nature found expression* Soon 
after the completion of this great work the aged explorer died. 

England's insistence on the promised exchange of the Chi- 
nese peace ratifications within the sacred precincts of Pekin 
precipitated another Chinese war. Frederick Bruce, who had 
been secretary to his brother. Lord Elgin, at Hong Kong;, was 
appointed Great Britain's envoy for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. His arrival at the mouth of the Peiho was preceded 
by a British squadron under Admiral Hope. The Admiral 
sent a notification to the Chinese in conmiand of the Takn 
forts that the English envoy was coming. The notification 
was ill received. With the sanction of Bruce, Admiral Hope 
determined to make a demonstration. On June 25 the attack 
on the Taku forts began. Three English gunboats were sunk, 
and most of the other ships were badly damaged. An at- 
tempted land attack fared even worse. It was repulsed with 
severe loss to the British. More than 300 marines and blue- 
jackets were killed and wounded. The British fleet had to 
withdraw to Hong Kong for repairs, while Conmussioner 
Bruce returned to Shanghai. The anti-foreign party in 
China triumphed. Prince San-Ko-Lin-Sin, the Manchu 
General who had checked the advance of the Taiping 
rebels, became master of the situation. Meanwhile England 
and France entered into negotiations for further hostile dem- 
onstrations. The negotiations dragged so long that the 
projected joint expedition had to be postponed until the fol- 
lowing year. An American treaty with China had been nego- 
tiated on June 13 at Tien-tsin. 

In the United States the vexed question of the status of 
Kansas at length reached a definite settlement. In January 
the Territorial Commission of Kansas had ordered a popular 
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vote on calling another Constitutional Convention, This was 
adopted in March by a popular majority of 3,881 votes. In 
midsummer the new State Convention met at Wyandotte, It 
framed an anti-slavery Constitution, while restricting the suf- 
frage to white male persons. 

In 1859 New Mexico was organized as a slave Territory. 
At the same time the Territory of Oregon was admitted as a 
State. Gold was now found in Oregon. Other important 
mineral discoveries were made at the same time. In August 
oil was struck at Titusville, Pennsylvania, at a depth of 
seventy-one feet. It was the first American oil-well. Thomas 
McQuiston, an Ohio farmer, patented in October a cultivator 
which straddled the rows of com or other growing plants 
through the device of an elevated axle. This implement, by 
doubling the area of com land and prolonging the period of 
cultivation of the plants, aided incalculably in the develop- 
ment of the Western prairies. 

Adelina Patti, the singer, who had recently made her 
debut in Santiago de Cuba, appeared for the first time at 
Castle Garden in New York and took Americans by storm. 

Ruf us Choate, one of the greatest of American lawyers, 
died on July 13, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 1841 he was 
elected to the Senate by his State to fill the vacancy left by 
Daniel Webster. His speeches on the Oregon question, the 
tariff, the annexation of Texas, and other issues gave him a 
national reputation as an orator and statesman. Upon Web- 
ster^s reelection to the Senate in 1845, he returned to the 
practice of the law, in which he was engaged when he died. 

Washington Irving, the American essayist and romancer, 
died at the age of seventy-six, near Tarrytown. The spirit of 
American tales of folk-lore was infused by Irving in his 
whimsical "History of New York," or in such charming 
stories as '^ip Van Winkle" and "A Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low." With Paulding he engaged in a serial publicatipn 
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entitled '^Salmagandi/' It was filled with clever satire upon 
the foibles of the day, and was inmiediatelj auooeBsfuL In 
Spain, while on diplomatic service, Irving wrote a ^HiBtorj 
of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbna/' pub- 
lished in 1838. Here he also collected the material for his 
'^Conquest of Granada/' "The Alhambra," "Mohammed and 
his Successors," and the "Legends of the Conquest of Spain." 
His last and most elaborate work was his "life of Washing- 
ton," published in five volumes. His death occurred soon 
after its completion. With Cooper, Foe, and Emerson, Washr 
ington Irving succeeded in carrying the reputation of Ameri- 
can letters beyond the seas. Thus Thackeray happily toasted 
Irving as "The first Ambassador from the "New World of 
letters to the Old." 

Hinton H. Helper had written a book, "The Impending 
Crisis in the South — How to Meet It" Bepresentative Clark 
of Missouri proposed a resolution asserting "that no member 
of the House who has endorsed and recommended it is fit 
to be Speaker of this House." The book had been recom- 
mended in a circular signed by two-thirds of the Bepublican 
members of the preceding Congress. A fierce debate on this 
matter went on for several days, simultaneously with tfa6 
discussion in the Senate on the John Brown affair. 

On the night of October 16 John Brown, the self -chosen 
liberator of Southern slaves, entered the State of Virginia 
at Harper's Ferry with a party of twenty-one armed follow- 
ers. His avowed object was to put an end to slavery by in- 
citing an insurrection of slaves in Virginia. Brown's party 
seized the United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, and 
kidnapped several prominent residents to be held as hostages. 
Not a negro rose at their summons. By the following moror 
ing the alarm had been given and the militia of the surround- 
ing coimties were sunmioned to arms. Under orders from 
Washington, Colonel Bobert E. Lee, with a battalion of aol- 
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diers marched on Harper's Ferry. They reaidied thevd on 
the evening of the same day. Meanwhile Brown with his 
followers and hostages had barricaded themselves in a stone 
fire-engiae house of the arsenal yard. They kept up a desul- 
tory fire on the militiamen that streamed into the town. 
During the night the marines surrounded the house. At 
dayli^t of the following morning Colonel liee sent Lieib 
tenant Stuart to demand the surrender of the insurgents^ to 
be held subject to the orders of the President of the United 
States. Brown refused to capitulate^ but asked for an 
opportnnily to fight in the open. 

Finding that nothing but force would avail^ Colonel Lee 
gave the order for the assault^ and the soldiers stormed the 
arsenal yard, broke down the doors of the engine-house, and 
captured the inmatea. The party had lost several XDen in 
killed and wounded. John Brown himself was severely 
wounded. Brown at first was turned over to the District" 
Attorney of Washington, to be tried in the United States 
Courts for his seizure of a Federal arsenal and armed re- 
sistance to the Qovemment troops. The State authoritiea of 
Virginia demanded his surrender for his attempt to incite 
an insurrection of the slaves^ a crime against the laws of Vir- 
ginia. The demand was complied with, and Brown with hi* 
followers was tried in the court of the oounty where the of- 
fence was committed. He was defended by able attomeyB 
from the free States, who volmiteered to aid hinu As he 
frankly confessed that his object had been to incite insurreo- 
tion among the slaves, he was practically self-convioted. 
With six of his companions he was condemned to be hanged. 
The sentence was executed on December 2 at Oharlestown, 
West Virginia. This event served greatly to intensify hos- 
tility between !N'orth and SoutL Brown was regarded as a 
martyr by those who sympathized with his aspirations, 
whereas, in the South, the raid was regarded with muoh Bh< 
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of reason as the work of a deliberate oonspiraoj of certain 
abolitionist leaders of Boston. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay^ the distinguished historian, 
poety orator, and politician, died of heart disease on Decem- 
ber 28. Macaulay's first contribution to the "Edinburgh Re- 
vieV was the brilliant essay on Milton, which at once fixed 
public attention on the young writer. His subsequent con- 
tributions to the great Whig review were of the same hi^ 
order. In 1830 he entered Parliament, and soon distin- 
guished himself as one of the ablest debaters on the Whig side. 
Lord Grey took him into his Administration. In 1832 ho 
was appointed a member of the Supreme Coimcil of India. 
While in India Macaulay drew np a code of laws for the 
Indian Empire which failed of acceptance. He returned to 
England in 1838, and was made Secretary of War. Shortly 
after he left that post in 1842, he brought ont his famous 
^TLays of Ancient Rome." Next came his '^History of Eng- 
land from the Accessipn of James II." The '^History,'' 
unfinished as it is, placed its author by the side of Humey 
Lingard, and other leading English historians. Soon after 
the publication of the early parts of the "History," Macaulay 
was raised to the peerage under the title of Lord Macaulay 
of Rothley. 

The same year witnessed the death of Henry Hallam, 
another eminent English historian, whose work "Europe 
During the Middle Ages," is the accepted classic on that 
subject. 

By far the most important book which appeared during 
the year was Charles Darwin's "Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Species 
in the Struggle for Life." This work effected a lasting revo- 
lution not only in natural science, but in the fimdamental 
beliefs of men, and must be reckoned one of the greatest 
works produced during the century. 



UNITED STATES RECOGNIZES JUAEEZ 1859 

In Mexico General Zoloaga, insufficiently supported as 
he was by the clerical party, found he could no longer main- 
tain himself, and resigned. His successor was Greneral Mira- 
mon. The first measures of the new President were decrees 
rescinding the illegal forced loans of his predecessor, and 
promising indemnities to the injured interests of England 
and France. Miramon failed to obtain recognition from the 
United States. After the recall of Minister Forsyth, the 
American Legation was withdrawn from the City of Mexico. 
Forsyth's successor went to Vera Cruz, where he entered into 
negotiations with the victorious Juarez. On December 14 
far-reaching concessions to the United States were granted by 
Juarez. Routes of trade were opened to American commerce 
over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, over the Rio Grande from 
Mazatlan i» tfe Paoifie Oeean, and from Guaymaa into 
Arizona. American troops were to be permitted to pursue 
Indians and guerrillas across the border of Mexico, with other 
rights of intervention. For these concessions Juarez obtained 
a financial subsidy of $8,000^000 from the United States. 
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EVENTS OF 1860 

fjDkVonr i» Recalled — He Orders Plebiscite — Nice and Savoy Vote for 
Annexation to France — Other North Italian Provinces for Union 
with Sardinia — Garibaldi, Enraged, Quits Parliament — He Organ- 
izes His **Thousand" — With Connivance of Cavour He Seizes Steam- 
ships at Genoa and I^nds the "Thonsand" at Naples — He Beats 
Royal Troops at Calatafimi — He Enters Palermo— He Prodainui 
Himself Dictator of Sicily— He Wins Battle of Milaato— He Joins 
Admiral Persano at Naples — He Annexes Neapolitan Fleet — ^Death 
of Oehlenschleger, Danish Poet — Japanese Regent Assassinated by 
Conspiring Dalmlos — Mito-ko Plans a Revolution — ^Taipings Take 
Hangchow, Soodiow. and Loocfaow — ^Enropeans Repel Them from 
Shangliai— Chinese Uefuse Ultimatum of Indemnity or War — ^Brit- 
ish Occupy Chusan — French Join Them at Gulf of Pechili — ^Allies 
Take Taku Forts — ^They Occupy Tien-Uin — British Storm Chan- 
chia-Wan — Chinese Capture European Civilians — ^Allies Win Battle 
of Paliluio— They Loot Eniperor's Summer Palace — Flieht of Hfao- 
peror Affects Prestige of Manchu Dynasty — Release ox Batopean 
prisoners — Ttiey Report Abuse — In Revenge British Bom Palaoa 
— Treaty of Tien-tsin Ratified at Pekin — Four-Comered Contest 
for President of United States — ^Democrats Split on Question of 
Slavery in Territories— Constitutional Union Party Dodges Slavery 
Question — ^Republicans Declare for Free Soil of Territories— They 
Nominate Lincoln — Lincoln is Elected — South Carolina Secedes and 
Calls Convention of Southern States — ^Budianan Decries Coerdon 
of Seceding States—Congress at a Loss for Metliod of Compromiss 
— ^Reciprodty Treaty Between France and Great Britain— Bunsen 
and Kirchhoif Perfect Spectroscope, and Institute Spectrum Analy- 
sis — Garibaldi Takes Capua — ^Victor Emmanuel Enters Naples — 
Naples and Sicily Unite with Northern Italy — Victory of San 
Miguelito Makes Juarez President of Mexico— Southerners in Cabi« 
net Resign — Secessionists Send Commissioners to Washington-^ 
Buchanan Refuses to Treat with Them — South Carolina Troops 
Seize Federal Forts and Arsenals. 

AT the opening of the Corps Legislatif in France, the 
change of Napoleon's foreign policy was indicated 
^ by the resignation of Count Valevski as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was succeeded by Thouvenel, an advo- 
cate of Italian union. Within a fortnight Cavour was re- 
called to power at Turin. The time had come for Cavour to 
fulfil the pledges of Plombleres. True, the Austrians still 
held Venice ; but Napoleon's troops lay at Milan, and their 
presence alone gave him the upper hand in his dealings with 
Cavour. In vain did the Italian statesman try to squirm 
out of this hateful predicament by inviting England's good 
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o£Sce8 toward the withdrawal of French and Austrian troops 
from Italy. The propositions made by the English Foreign 
Office led the Austrian Cabinet to acknowledge that the im- 
perial troops would not be mobilized in behalf of the de- 
posed sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena. The French Em- 
peror was quick to construe this as an admission that the 
stipulations of Villafranca were no longer enforced. To the 
implied annexation of Parma^ Modena, and the Bomagna by 
Victor Enunanuel, he stated France could not give her con- 
sent unless her military frontier, threatened by the formation 
of so strong a State on her borders, were rectified by the 
acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Cavour foxmd a way out of 
his dilemma by resorting to the Napoleonic expedient of a 
so-called plebiscite. He gave orders that a popular vote on 
these qnestiouB should at once be taken in Savoy and Nice, as 
well as in the States of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the 
Romagna. The elections came off early in March. The de- 
sired results were obtained. The inhabitants of Nice and 
Savoy, by an apparently overwhelming vote, declared for 
union with France. Those of the other north Italian States 
deokred with equal unanimity their desire for union with 
Piedmont and Sardinia. Armed with this popular fiat, Ca- 
vour checked Napoleon's plan for the recognition of a sepa- 
rate government in Tuscany. France had to content herself 
with the easy acquisition of Nice and Savoy. The annexation 
of these choicest provinces of Italy by France was viewed 
with keen displeasure by the other Powers of Europe. In 
Italy itself a storm of indignation burst. For Victor Em- 
manuel the cession of Savoy meant a surrender of the home 
of his race. For Oaribaldi it meant the sale of his own 
birthplace. In the first Parliament of United Northern 
Italy, convoked in April, Cavour had to face the storm. 
Garibaldi, unseated as a Deputy from Nice, publicly quitted 
the Parliament with words of bitter scorn. Cavour replied 
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to the imprecations that were hurled at him with a masterly 
speech, justifying his policy and exacting for it the ratifica- 
tion of the Parliament. Garibaldi's continued reproaches 
he bore in fiilence. Not until he was on the point of death 
did Cavoiir make answer to Garibaldi's burning words: "The 
act that made this gulf between us was the most painful 
duty of my life. By what I felt myself I could judge what 
Garibaldi must have felt If he refused to forgive me I 
can not reproach him." 

Garibaldi's ardent spirit found xxew fields to conquer in 
the south. King Bomba had 4\ecl a few days after the battle 
of Magenta. Sfcily ^as lipe for revolution. Bumors spread 
through toat island that Garibaldi might be expected there. 
In the hope of hastening his expedition an iU-prepared in- 
surrection was tried at Palermo early in ApriL Garibaldi 
was then gathering his famous ^^Thousand" at Genoa. The 
fiasco of Palermo was so discouraging that it was decided to 
postpone the project of invasion as hopeless for the present. 
Cavour now determined to act Victor Enunanuel wrote to 
Francis II, the new King of the Sicilies, that imless he 
changed his anti-Italian policy the Piedmontese Government 
would be driven to side against him. The menace was wasted* 
Cavour resolved to let Garibaldi and his revolutionary forces 
loose on Naples. On the night of May 5 Garibaldi with his 
followers seized two steamships lying at Genoa and put to 
sea. The seizure was a fiction encouraged by the Piedmon- 
tese Government. Ostensible orders were issued to the Sar- 
dinian Admiral Persano to seize Garibaldi's ships off Cag- 
Hari in Sardinian waters. Garibaldi was thoughtful enough 
to avoid the Sardinian squadron, and having shipped arms 
and munitions on the Tuscany coast, made for Marsala in 
Sicily. Under the guns of a Neapolitan war steamer^ on 
May 11, Garibaldi's "Thousand" landed at that place. Ar- 
rayed in the red fiannel shirt affected by Garibaldi, the 
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"Thousand" marched eastward through Sicily, gatHering ad- 
herents all along the way. After the third day's march, at 
Calatafimi they encountered Neapolitan troops and put them 
to rout. This victory, achieved over superior numbers, had 
a great moral effect. Tidings reached Garibaldi that Pa- 
lermo was ready to rise again. By a piece of strategy Gari- 
baldi lured the Neapolitan garrison of Palermo into the hills, 
and then by forced marches threw himself into Palermo. 
On May 26 his followers fought their way into the city, and 
were joined enthusiastically by the inhabitants. For three 
days the gunners in the citadel and the Neapolitan warships 
in the harbor bombarded the city. Before the absent garrison 
had returned the commandant of the citadel signed articles 
of truce on board the "Hannibal." The city was surrendered 
to the insurgents, and the remainder of the garrison withdrew 
to the outside forts. The Neapolitan Government weakly 
gave up Palermo for lost, and shipped the troops thence to 
Messina and Naples. Garibaldi proclaimed himself dictator 
of Sicily in the name of Victor Emmanuel, and levied taxes. 
Volimteers from all parts of Italy joined his standard in 
great numbers. On July 20 Garibaldi's forces defeated the 
Neapolitans by land and by sea at Milazzo on the north coast 
Cavour now revoked his affected disapproval of the Sicilian 
revolution. While the Piedmontese Ambassador was still 
at Naples, Depretis, a Piedmontese pro-dictator, was sent 
to Palermo to help disentangle Garibaldi from the mesh of 
the civil maladministration into which he had been drawn. 
After the evacuation of Messina, Cavour cast aside all re- 
straint. Admiral Persano was ordered with his ships to 
cover Garibaldi's passage to the mainland, and proceeded 
to Naples to take charge of the Neapolitan fleet in the name 
of Victor EmmanueL 

On Augast 81 • a IJi ties, and invited the 
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18M DEATH OF OEHLENSCHLEGER 

Garibaldi croescd over from Sicilv. Hie maich to Na- 
pleF was a triumphal proceBaion. On September 6, having 
proclaimed hiii reluctance to provoke bloodshed, Xing Fran- 
cis, accompanied bv his Queen, and the AmbaaaadorB of Spain, 
Prussia, and Austria, sailed out of Naples on a packet boat. 
Garibaldi came by railroad on the following morning, and 
drove ojienly into the city amid tumultuous enthnsiafim. He 
was recognized as Dictator by Persano and Villa Uai^Tift. 
His first act was to declare the Neapolitan ahips of war as a 
part of King Victor Emmanuel's fleet under Admiral Per- 
sano's flag. The Neapolitan garrison, nearly 8,000 strongs 
was permitted to retire to Capua. 

Adam Gotlob Oehlenachleger, the great romantie poet of 
modem Denmark, died this year, aged seventy-one. He it 
was who brought about the modem romantic movement in 
Danish letters, and who revived the mythology of ancieiit 
Scandinavia. Oehlenschleger's death left a gap in Daniflh 
letters. Among those worthy to be accounted his Boooeeaon 
was Steen Steensen Blicker, the Jutland poet, who had made 
his start with a collection of short stories pubUsbed in 1824. 
A less prominent position in Danish letters was held by 
Nicholai Frederick Severin Gruntwig. He may be said to 
have laid the cornerstone of the first Danish Hcsjakole. 
Other contemporaries were Bemhard Severin Ingemann, the 
author of "Valdemar the Victorious" and 'Trince Otto of 
Denmark," published in the forties. Christian Winter 
wrote his pastoral poems. Of the playwrights, the greateat 
success was won by Henrik Hertz with his drama ^^Svend 
Dyrings Hus," which since its first appearance, in 1887, 
continued to hold a prominent place on the Danish stage. 
Shortly before this Hans Christian Andersen had achieved 
instant popularity by his charming collection of original 
fairy tales, translations of which were issued in almost 
all the countries of the world. About the sane time Ezed 
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erick Paldan Miller wrote his great satiric epic "Adam 
Homo/' 

On March 3 the Japanese "Festival of Dolls," a great 
levee of the Shogim's court, was held at Yeddo. As cus- 
tomary, all the great daimios on duty appeared with their 
retinues. Four of the highest daimios did not appear, having 
been degraded by the Regent. They were Mito-ko, Owarri, 
Tosa, and Echizen. The Regent came in all the plenitude of 
his powers, as the real ruler of Japan. As he set out in his 
palanquin toward the Sakurada Gate, surrounded by his 
white-robed retainers, his train was suddenly attacked by a 
band of cutthroats. The bearers of the palanquin were en- 
gaged in fierce fight with the swordsmen and had to put down 
their burden. A shot into the palanquin wounded the Re- 
gent. As he came out he was struck down by a swordsman 
and his head was cut off. During the encoimter snow was 
falling, and the event, from this circumstance, has received 
the Japanese name of "Crimson Snow." From the oflBcial 
investigation of the affair it appeared that the Regent's men 
must have been in league with the assassins. The Regent's 
head was raised on a pole in the city of Mito with an inscrip- 
tion, "Let us hoist the silken standard of Japan and fight the 
battles of the Emperor." When the Government gave orders 
to arrest the suspected followers of Mito-ko, that chieftain 
replied tauntingly: '^ow can I, a poor daimio, arrest these 
men, when you, the Shogun, are unable to do so? If you 
wish to seize my men, send your oflBcers and let them try it." 
The revolution was at hand. A short while after the Re- 
gent's assassination his son-in-law was murdered while in 
bed, and his head was sent to Mita The Shogun's 
castle at Yeddo was barricaded. The ga of the oitj 
were closed at ni^t and guarded in i . T i 

perial Ministers went about sanoii 
The agitation against forei|rn«'^ r 
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eled over the Empire in disguise to studj the feelingi of the 
people. Still he failed to come forward to carry out his 
own policy. In his weakness the Emperor issued an order 
that the higher daimios were to visit Yeddo only onoe in 
seven years. This order was not applied to those i^aiwiin^ 
who had the Emperor's ear in the interest of the Shogon. 

In China the Taipings carried on a remarkable campaign. 
Chung Wang began by capturing Hangchow on March 19, 
but the Tatar portion of the city held out until it was relieved 
by Chang Ewaliang. The Taiping leader hastened from 
Hangchow to Nanking^ the forces of which were relieved, and 
attacked the imperial lines on May 3, causing the loas of 
6,000 men and the raising of the siege. He committed^ how- 
ever, the fatal mistake of forbidding his lieutenant^ Chnng 
Wangy to reenter the city. Chung Wang thereupon deter- 
mined to act for himsel£ He obtained possession of the iat- 
portant city of Soochow on the Grand Canal, and not far 
distant from Shanghai In the engagement which effected 
this, Chang Ewaliang lost his life. After three more bat- 
tles Chung Wang reached Loochow, which place the imperial- 
ists hastily abandoned. At this critical moment^ in May, the 
Viceroy of Two Eiang implored the aid of the EngliBh and 
French, who were about to march on Pekin. His advice was 
prudent, but it proved little satisfactory to the Emperory who 
summoned him to Pekin, where he was executed, CSnmg 
Wang, not satisfied with Soochow alone, wished to gain pos- 
session of Shan^iai, but the Europeans had determined to 
defend that city, and had raised funds to provide a contin- 
gent. They made an attack on Sunkiang^ a walled town 
twenly miles distant, which they gained. They then ad- 
vanced to Tsingpu, and on August 2 were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Chung Wang, after seven days of bombardment^ 
appeared and surprised their force, which he drove away. 
He advanced on Shanghai, from which, after five days' fij^ 
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ing, he was compelled to retreat He then went, in response 
to an urgent call, to assist Tien Wang at Nanking, and thence 
hastened back to Loochow to direct active operations. He 
held his own against his more numerous adversaries. 

Meanwhile the threatened French-English expedition 
against China had got under way. Pending its arrival, the 
English envoy, Bruce, at Shanghai, presented an ultimatum, 
with thirty days' grace, demanding an immediate apology, 
the payment of an indemnity of $12,000,000 to both England 
and France, and a ratification at Pekin of the treaty of Tien- 
tsin. On behalf of China Minister Pang Wanching categori- 
cally refused all these requests. Nothing remained to the 
Europeans but an appeal to arms. 

From India an additional force of 10,000 men, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, was sent to Hong Kong under Sir 
Hope Grant, a hero of the Indian mutiny and first war with 
China. Admiral Hope's squadron was strongly reenforced. 
The French Government sent a force of 7,500 under General 
Montauban, to cooperate with the English forces on the 
Peiho. As soon as Sir Hope Grant reached Hong Kong, in 
March, he asked for reenforcements. The Indian Govern- 
ment immediately despatched four native regiments under 
Sir John Michael and Sir Robert Napier. Within a month 
the island of Chusan was occupied by an English expedition 
of 2,000 without opposition. Owing to the late arrival of the 
French, the united expedition did not reach the Gulf of Pe- 
chili until July. Pehtang was taken without the loss of one 
man. An intrenched Chinese camp four miles beyond Peh- 
tang was outflanked by two divisions under Sir Robert Napier 
and Colonel Wolseley, and the towns of Sinho and Tangau 
in the rear of the Taku forts were occupied. The Chine 
Governor of Pechili now requested a c tion of ^ fli^ 
but his proposals were ignored. It ii» A* 
Taku forts before entering into any 
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the allied forces opened fire on the forts^ and made a simiil- 
tanoous attack on the two sides. The Chinese fought their 
obsolete guns with extraordinary courage. When their prin- 
cipal magazine was blown up they stood to their poBitioB. 
Out of a garrison of 500 men, it was computed that 100 
escaped. The English losses were more than 200 in killed 
and wounded. The French losses were proportionate. The 
allies' summons to surrender was scouted by the n>iiTioa(^ 
Yet the Chinese defences were ludicrously weak, fiinoe the 
forts were supposed to front toward the sea. On the follow- 
ing day all the forts were rushed by the French and Engliah 
attacking forces, and several thousand Chinese priaonezB 
were taken. The spoil included more than 600 guii& Ad- 
miral Hope with his fleet now stood into the hay, and 
anchored under the walls of the captured forts. 

The way to Tien-tsin was open now by land and hf water. 
The British gunboats stood up the river, while the laad 
forces marched straight for Tien-tsin without encounterung 
any opposition. All the Chinese troops were withdrawn fram 
Tien-tsin after an announcement by the Governor that Miiue- 
ter Ewaliang was on his way to the city to negotiate fer 
peace. The Commissioners of the allies demanded, first, an 
apology for the first Chinese attack at Peiho; secondly, tke 
payment of an indemnity, including the costs of the waar; 
and, thirdly, the ratification of the treaty of Tien-tsin in the 
presence of the Chinese Emperor at Pekin. To all of these 
demands Kwaliang assented ; but when Lord Elgin made an 
additional demand that the British foroes should be permitted 
to penetrate to the town of Tongchow, caily twelve miles 
distant from Pekin, the Chinese became desperate and lefosed 
to yield. 

With reenforcements from Mongolia and ManohnnA, 
Prince San-Ko-Lin-Sin threw himself in front of Pekin. A 
British advance force of 1,500 men, under Sir Hope Graat^ 
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ftocompsnied by Lord Elgin, left Tien-tein on September 8; 
and mardied to Hosiwn, half way to the capital There they 
were reenf creed by a French cfivision. Prince Tsai, a nephew 
of ihe Chinese Emperor^ on behalf of the Emperor, made 
new overtures for peace, but he was curtly informed &at no 
negotiations would be entered into until Tongchow was taken. 
At Chanchia-Wan the allied forces came upoai Prince San-Ko- 
Lin-Sin's army. "Now the OcmuniasionerB of the allies were 
sent ahead with an escort of Sikh cavalry to propose an lu^ 
mistice. Before the Commissioners could rejoin their forces, 
hotftmtieB had been started by m Frenidi offioer, who ^ot a 
coolie in a dispute over a mula He was torn to pieces by the 
infuriated Chinese. <3e]ieral Montouban ordered his IBVench 
forces to advance. They iveve supported by the Erendi artil- 
lery. mSs .galled ihe Manehn hwH u u iea so midi that they 
charged to the very nmitin of ihe gims, overriding 4Hie fa«t- 
tery. Profain's Horse came to iihe lesoue, and, in the sight of 
both armies, drove the Chinese cavalry down the slope. This 
overthrow of their most vaun)ted fi^iting men discouraged the 
Chinese foot-soldiers, and they gave way* The British Li- 
dian troops stormed Chan-«chia-Wan. The French were too 
exhausted to take s part in the last advance ; but Sir Hope 
Grant with some of Us fresh regiments passed on and cap- 
tured a large Chinese camp and several gaxm one mile beyond 
the town. 

The resistance encountered had been sul&cisnt to make 
the British commander hesitate before advancing fur 
Urgent orders were sent to Sir Bobrart Napier, i og 

Tien-tsin, to bring as many reserves as he <sould e. 1 » 
days intervened bef oq« another advance was na le by 
allies. Meanwhile Parkes and Ms party of eiviU a had m 
«ut off and captured. The Chinese coUeoted r i( for 
the defenoe of the PaUkao Bridge, crossing i \ 

of Tongohow. /: 
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With British and French reenforcements the allies re 
sumed hostilities with a cavalry charge on the Chinese posi- 
tion. The French stormed the bridge with its twenty-five 
guns by a dashing bayonet charge. It was there that General 
Montauban won his subsequent title of Comte de Palikao. 
Meanwhile the British flanked the Chinese position. Their 
success in this manoeuvre^ and the dispersion of the Chinese 
imperial guards by the French infantry, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the Chinese. Pekin now lay almost at the mercy 
of the allies. 

At this juncture Prince Kung, the Chinese Emperor's 
brother, arrived at the front and requested a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities. On behalf of England Lord Elgin re- 
plied that there oonld be no negotiation until Parkes and his 
fellow captives were delivered in safety at the British head- 
quarters. Prince Kung gave assurances that Parices and 
Loch were in safety at the Kaou Meaou Temple in Pekin, 
but wonld be retained as hostages pending the conclusion of 
an armistice. Lord Elgin at once requested Sir Hope Chrant 
to resume his march. 

During the parleys, lasting nearly a week, more reserves 
had been brought up from Tien-tsin and the Sikh cavalry 
had reconnoitred to the very walls of Pekin. On their report 
that the walls were strong and in good condition, it was de- 
cided to concentrate the attack on the Tatar quarter of Pekin. 
In execution of this plan the allied forces marched around the 
great city to the northwest comer of the walls converging on 
the Emperor's summer palace, some four miles out of the 
city. Emperor Hsien-Feng fled from his palace, and sought 
shelter at Jehol, the hunting residence of the Emperors be- 
yond the great Chinese wall. The French and British sol- 
diers began a squabble over the rich loot in the palace, in the 
course of which some of the choicest Chinese art treasures 
were ruthlessly destroyed, while others were torn asunder 
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end carried off by Christian soldiers ignorant of their value. 
By an agreement between the French and English com- 
manders-in-chief, it was finally decided to divide the rich 
loot of the summer palace in equal shares between the 
two armies. These disgraceful proceedings confirmed the 
Chinese impression that the self-styled representatives of 
Western civilization and Christianity were nothing but bar- 
barians. The flight of Emperor Hsien-Eeng and the princes 
of the imperial house seriously affected the prestige of the 
Manchu dynasty. A famous Chinese satire, written by one 
of the officers of the imperial escort, exploited the humilia- 
tion of the ruler of the Celestial Empire, 

Prince Kimg now yielded to Lord Elgin^s demands. 
Parkes and his fellow prisoners were released, and the north- 
eastern gate of Pekin was thrown open to the allies. Later 
the Chinese released the remaining prisoners of war who had 
been captured at Tongchow nearly a montli before. Some 
of them had fared badly. One of them, Lieutenant Ander- 
son, became delirious under the torments of his captors and 
died on the ninth day of his oonfinement. De !N'ormann and 
a British trooper died shortly afterward from ill treatment 
What fate befell Captain Barbazon and his Erench comr 
panion, ? Abb6 de Luc, was never learned, but it was generally 
believed that the Chinese put them to death immediately 
after the capture of the Bridge of Palikao. Li retalia- 
tion of these atrocities^ the British, heedless of Erench 
protests, set fire to the beautiful summer palace. In 
addition to this Lord Elgin exacted a special indemnity of 
600,000 taels as compensation for the families of the men be- 
lieved to have been murdered. The palace of Prinoe Tsai 
in Pekin was appropriated as a temporary official residence 
of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. The Imperial Hall of Cere- 
monies was selected as the place where the treaty of Tien-tsin 
should be ratified. The formal act of ratification was signed 
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on October 24. Prince Kung, in the presence of the UMnfth^ 
mandarina, affixed the Emperors seal to the treaty, under 
a sjjccial imperial edict, forwarded from JehoL This done^ 
Lord £l^n transferred to his brother, Frederick Brace, the 
charge of British interests in China as Resident Minister at 
Pekin, in company with a newly appointed Ambassador from 
France. The allied troops left Pekin on November 9, and 
the greater part of the expedition returned to India and En- 
rope just before the cold weather set in. In the absence of 
the Emperor, Prince Enng took charge of affairs in China. 

In North America, after the failure of the efforts to make 
Kansas a slave State, it had become plain that the South 
could not hope to keep its equality of representation in the 
Senate without reversing what appeared to be the settled 
popular opinion concerning the states of the Northern Ter- 
ritories. Resolutions to this general effect were moved bj 
Jefferson Davis early in February, 1860, and were passed 
by the Senate. The House, however, would not pass them. 

This was the ultimatum presented to the Democratic 
Party, and, in fact, to the North, at the Democratic 
National Convention which assembled on April 23 at 
Charleston, South Carolina. The spoke :>man of the Cot- 
ton States at that convention was William L. Yancey of 
Alabama, whose impetuous oratory had given him a place 
among the extreme men of the South, comparable to Gkrris(m 
and Wendell Phillips among the extreme anti-slavery men in 
the North. The platform committee voted 17 to 16 in favor 
of declaring that the Constitution allowed, and that Congress 
should uphold, the holding of slaves in any Territory. The 
minority report, while upholding the Fugitive Slave Act^ de- 
ferred on tEe constitutionality of slavery to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. The minority report was adopted by a 
small majority of the Convention. Practically all the dele- 
gates from the Cotton States withdrew. The convention ad- 
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joiimed to meet at Baltimore on June 18. There, Douglas 
was at last nominated. He went before the country practi- 
cally on the Dred Scott decision for a platform. Meani^le 
the delegates who had withdrawn from the convention at 
Charleston met again at Richmond, whence they also ad- 
journed to Baltimore, and, joined there by other seceders, 
nominated John C. Breckinridge of Kentucl^ for President. 
Breckinridge stood for the Southern view of slavery in the 
Territories as embodied in the majority report at Charleston. 
On May 19 a third faction, calling itself the ^^Constitutional 
Union Party,'' assembled in convention at Baltimore and 
nominated John BeU of Tennessee and Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, declaring that they would have no other plat- 
form than ^'the OonstitiitiQn, the Union of the States, and 
the enforcement of the laws.'' 

On May 16 the Sepublican Convention had met at Chi- 
cago. Of the slave States, only Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri were represented. David 
Wilmot of ^'Proviso'' fame was temporary president and Aah- 
mun of Massachuaetts permanent chairman. The resolutioiia 
declared for ''The maintenance inviolate of the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institutions aiG- 
cording to its own judgment exduaively,'' and condemned the 
attempt to enforce the extreme pretensions of a purely local 
interest (meaning the slave interest), tfaiao^ the interven- 
tion of Congress and the courts, by the Democratic Adminis- 
tration. They derided the new dogma that the Constitution of 
its own force carried slavery into the Territories, and denied 
the authority of Congress, of a Territorial L^islatnie, or of 
any individual to give leave of existence to slavery in any 
Territory in the United States. Seward was the leading can- 
didate on the first ballot Cameron, Chase, and Bates also had 
respectable f oUowings, but Abraham Lincoln of Illinois rap- 
idly f ofrgsd ahead, and on the third ballot was nominated 
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with a total of 354 out of 466 votes. Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine was nominated for Vice-President 

A memorable political contest followed. Stephen A. 
Douglas made his last try for the Presidency with wonderful 
vigor and spirit. He canvassed the whole country, and great 
throngs were moved by his energetic oratory. Jefferson 
Davis and other Breckinridge orators had the courage to 
canvass Northern States. Before election day, however, it 
was clear to shrewd observers that the Bepublican party 
would carry the bulk of the Northern electoral vote. 

Meanwhile, south of Mason and Dixon's line the interest 
in the contest was even more intense than at the North. Be- 
sides the debate over the Presidential election, there was alst. 
serious discussion of the course which the South should take 
in the event of Lincoln's election. South Carolina had been 
ready to secede from the Union ten years before, and there 
had been considerable minorities in other Southern States 
in favor of secession at that time. In all the Cotton States 
that party was now very strong. The Alabama Legislatnrey 
early in 1860, had instructed Governor Moore to call a Con- 
vention in case a ^T)lack Republican" should be elected 
President in November. 

None of the four candidates obtained a majority of the 
popular vote. Lincoln got 1,866,352, Douglas 1,375,157, 
Breckinridge 845,763, and Bell 589,581. Lincoln got a 
majority of the Electoral College, 180 out of 303 electoral 
votes. Most of the Southern States went for Breckinridge, 
who was second in the Electoral College. Douglases support 
was hopelessly scattered throughout the two sections. Bell 
carried but three States, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
The great excitement over the election gradually subsided 
in the North, while in the South it rose to fever heat. 

The South Carolina Legislature at once made provitsdon 
for a Constitutional Convention, and similar action was 
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taken in others of the Cotton States. Throughout the South 
three distinct parties contended on the secession question. 
On,e party advocated immediate secession of each State with- 
out waiting for any other. The second party advocated coop- 
eration among the States, to the end that if one seceded all 
might secede together. The third party opposed secession 
altogether. For the time being, the immediate Secessionists 
had their way in the Cotton States, while in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and other States the Cooperationists 
and Union men were in the ascendant. The South Carolina 
Convention passed its ordinance of secession on December 20, 
and at the same time invited the other Southern States io 
meet in Convention at Montgomery, Alabama, early next 



As it became dear tliat tbe Sonfli was in terriUe earnest, 
a strong feeling for compromise developed in tbe North and 
in the border States. Abraham Lincoln, while conceding 
nothing to the tbeorj or policy of secession, took occasion, in 
a letter to Alexander H. Stephens of G^rgia, to make it 
plain that he had no purpose to interfere with slavery in any 
State where it already existed. 

December 3 Congress convened at Wadnngton. Presi- 
dent Buchanan, in his last annual message, denied the right 
of a State to secede, bot could not find that the Constitution 
gave Congress any pcywer to ** eoeroe into sabmissioo a State 
which is attempting to withdraw or has actually withdrawn^ 
from the Union. ^TThe fact is," he said, ^'Aat our Union 
rests upon public opinion, and can never be cemented by the 
blood of its citizens shed in civil war." Attorney-General 
Black jmstained the President in this view. A committee 
appointed by the House declared that "any reasonable, proper, 
and constitutional remedies and effectual ^aranties of their 
political rights and interests should be promptly and cheer- 
fully givcaL" to the dissatisfied States. A Senate committas^ 
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appointed December 18 to devise oompromiBe meafiiues for 
a reBtoration of peace, soon reported that it was '^not able 
to agree upon any general plan of compronuse.'' 

And so, while Congress debated, and Buchanan heai- 
tatody and the North looked on helpleaa, the people of the 
lower South made ready to employ that remedy for their 
grievances which, at various times and in various disaatiafied 
comers of the Union, had been suggested or threatened but 
never tried. 

While the United States was drifting into what appeared 
a ruinous war, England advanced her commercial prosperity 
by a master-stroke. With Gladstone acting as the chief 
finance minister of the country, Richard Cobden was engaged 
as a plenipotentiary of the British Qx>vemment in negotiating 
a commercial treaty with France based on free trade. It 
was calculated to give enormous impulse to the trade between 
the two countries. The treaty was signed on January 23, 
and soon after passed Parliament, with the sole escceptum of 
the proposed reduction of the duty on paper, which waa 
thrown out by the Lords. 

Scientifically, the year was notable for the work of Robert 
Bunsen and Oustav Elirchhoff, two German chemiata^ who 
perfected the spectroscope. They established the science of 
spectrum analysis, and showed that infiniteaimal quantities 
of metals could be readily detected by means of the spectro- 
scope in an incandescent mass. Their researches have had 
an incalculable influence on stell&r chemistry. 

It was at this time that the last volume of Ruakin's 
^'Modern Painters'' was published. The first volume of thii 
brilliant book had appeared in 1843, the outgrowth of an 
early pamphlet written by Ruskin in defence of Turner^ 
which excited great attention in England at the time. Ab 
was said in ^'Horee Subsessivse," Thackeray's organ : ''There 
is one man among us who has done more to breathe the Ineatk 
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of life into the literature and the philosophy of art, who has 
encouraged it ten thousand times more effectually than all 
our art unions, and that is the author of 'Modem Painters/ '' 

In Italy the Neapolitan troops, emboldened by a success 
at Cajazzo, had assumed the offensive in October. Garibaldi 
drove them back to Cajazzo. Meanwhile King Victor Em- 
manuel, crossing the Apennines, marched his troops to the 
rear of the Neapolitan army. The Bourbon commander 
avoided both by moving northward toward Garigliano. It 
was determined that Garibaldi with his followers should at- 
tend to the Neapolitan garrison at Capua, while Victor Em- 
manuers army pursued the Neapolitans in the open. The 
questions at issue between Cavour and Garibaldi were left 
to the new Parliament of Southern Italy. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, toward the close of October, the delegates voted 
for the immediate union of Naples and Sicily with Northern 
Italy. Capua surrendered in the first days of November, 
and Victor Emmanuel made his entry into Naples. It wa3 
the crowning achievement of Garibaldi's career. That popu- 
lar leader now requested of the King the Lieutenancy of 
Southern Italy, with supreme military powers for the space 
of a year. Victor Emmanuel, under the influence of Cavour, 
replied very simply: "It is impossible.'' Declining any other 
kc^nor or reward. Garibaldi returned to Caprera. As he took 
leave of his volunteers he said: "The next time, we march 
on Rome and on Venice." Apart from this great goal, all 
that remained to accomplish the union of Italy was the reduc- 
tion of Gaeta and the citadel of Messina, the last refuges of 
Bourbon rule in Southern Italy. 

In Mexico, toward the close of the year, the liberal forces, 
supported largely by the natives, advanced upon the capital. 
In the battle of San Miguelito, on December 22, Miramon's 
forces were routed. Ortaga, the victorious general, sum- 
moned Juarez to come to the capital without delay to restore 
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the liberal constitution. Miramon fled the country. Before 
embarking he helped himself to the funds of the BritiBh Con- 
sulate in Mexico, obtaining some 600,000 piastres. 

In the United States, in December, two Southern menv- 
bers of the Cabinet resigned. They were Cobb of Geoi^a 
and Floyd of Virginia, by whose connivance, it was asserted^ 
Federal arsenals had fallen into the hands of the Southerners. 
Commissioners representing South Carolina appeared at 
Washington as the envoys of a separate republic, and Gk>v- 
emor Pickens made a formal request that Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston Harbor, be delivered to the authorities of the 
State. After some hesitation, Buchanan refused to receive 
the Commissioners, and let them know that Fort Smnter 
would not be abandoned. It was then that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote '^Brother Jonathan's Lament," addreaaed to 
South Carolina : 

'*8he has gone — she has left « in passion and pride— 
Our stormy-browed sister, so long at our side ! 
She has torn her own star rrom our firmament's glow. 
And turned on iier brother the face of a foe I . • •'^ 

When this was written, Forts Pinckney and Moultrie had 
already been seized by the South Carolina troops. On De- 
cember 31 possession was taken of the Federal arsenal at 
Charleston, the flag of the United States was hauled down, 
and in its place was hoisted the palmetto flag of South 
Carolina. 
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